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Or all the minerals with which the earth abounds, 
there are none which possess the intrinsic value of 
iron. There is scarcely any inorganic formation in 
which a portion of it is not found. It is more ex- 
tensively diffused throughout the crust of the earth, 
and in greater abundance, than any other metal ; 


and its importance is equal to its abundance, for 
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IRON-WORKS. 


there is no other substance which possesses within 
itself so many valuable properties, or is so well 
adapted to form the tools, machines, and engines 
which have assisted, and still continue to maintain 
the dominion of Admirably 
adapted also to the wants of man is the position of 
iron ore in the earth, for it is often found in imme- 
diate connection with the coal and limestone flux 
required for its reduction; “ an instance of arrange- 
ment,” remarks an author, “so happily suited to the 
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mind over matter. 
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purposes of human industry, that it ean hardly be 
considered as recurring unnecessarily to final causes, 
if we conceive that this distribution of the rude ma- 
terials of the earth was determined with a view to 
the convenience of its inhabitants.” 

Iron was known at a very early period in man’s 
history. We read, in Gen. iv. 22, that Tubal Cain 
was an instructor of every artificer in brass and 
; and, in many parts of the Sacred Record, we 
have evidence of the extensive use both of iron and 
steel. The Romans had an early acquaintance with 
it. Diodorus Siculus mentions Athalia (Elba) as 
being celebrated, as it now is, for the richness and 


iron 


abundance of its iron ores. Many passages in 
Homer show that iron was well known in his time. 
ZXschylus (born 460 B. C.) speaks of the Chalybes 


as “workers in iron ;” of Scythia as a land, “ the 
mother of iron ;” and of the sword as “ sharp iron, 
Pliny the Elder, 


after enumerating many of the uses of iron in his 


the bitter appeaser of strife.” 


time, says, “ Yea, in one word, we use it to all other 
necessary uses of this life.” This writer refers to 
Spain as being celebrated for its iron manufactories. 

Pennsylvania is remarkable for the extent and 
superiority of her iron ore, and it is computed that 
there is not less than $15,000,000 invested in the 
production of iron, exclusive of about $6,000,000 
invested in rolling-mills and similar works for the 
conversion of metal into forms of use, making the 
aggregate of about $21,000,000. The number of 
persons dependent simply upon the mining of irou 
vre in this State is said to be two hundred and 
eighty thousand, 

The earliest methods of smelting iron seem to 
bave been in furnaces erected on the summits of 
hills for the sake of currents of air, the furnaces 
being perforated on all sides with holes, through 
which the air was driven when the wind blew; the 
ore was interstratified with charcoal, large quanti- 
ties of which were added from time to time, and the 
operation lasted two or three days. 

At the present day, this is accomplished by means 
of a stack, or immense melting furnace, about thirty- 
dive feet high, narrow at the top and bottom, and 
bulging out at about one-fourth the distance from 
the bottom. 
keyed in to prevent expansion from heat by large 
iron girders, and lined with fire-brick, or fine-grained 


It is constructed of heavy masonry, 


white sandstone, both of which are well adapted to 
resist the extraordinary heat to which it is exposed. 

Much eare is required in raising a new furnace to 
A 


temporary fireplace is first erected at the lower part, 


the temperature necessary for smelting iron. 


to which the whole cavity of the furnace is made to 
act as a chimney, so that when the fire is lighted 
the draught is violent, and much heat is carried up. 
The fire is kept burning for about three weeks; at 
the end of that time, the furnace is sufficiently dry 
Coke is used for the 
reason that it makes a hotter fire, and is freed from 


to receive a charge of coke. 
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the bituminous properties which render it likely to 
clinker, or get in hard, stony particles. A quantity 
of ignited coke is thrown in after the temporary 
furnace has been removed, which is increased until 
the cavity is completely filled. When the furnace 
has been sufficiently heated by coke, proportionate 
charges of coke, iron ore, and blast-furnace cinders 
are added. At first, the ore bears only a small pro- 
portion to the weight of the coke; but it is after- 
wards increased to the full burden. The filling is 
continued regularly, and when the top of the fur- 
nace bas acquired a considerable degree of heat, 
the blust, produced by artificial means, and of the 
most powerful character, is introduced. In some 
portions of the State, where coal does not abound, 
the furnaces are charged with charcoal. After the 
blast has been put on some eight, twelve, or more 
hours, according to the construction of the furnace, 
it is tapped, and the liquid metal drawn off. But, 
before tapping, the men prepare for the reception 
of the liquid metal a number of moulds in the sand 
which composes the floor uf the workshop. For this 
purpose, blocks of wood are buried, which, on being 
taken up, leave a number of parallel trenches. 
These are connected by a channel at right angles to 
them, and communicate with the hole at the bottom 
of the crucible. The blast is then shut off, the plug 
of clay removed, and the molten stream flows out 
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CASTING P1IG-iRON. 
eparkling and bright, the light and heat becoming 
more and more intense as it rolls on and increases 
in volume. In order to make the metal flow regu- 
larly into the side channels, it is necessary here and 
there to interrupt the progress of the stream by a 
long piece of wood, as the metal does not continue 
sufficiently fluid to fill them up equally without this 
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precaution. The moulds form the metal into semi- 
cylindrical bars called pigs, united by one of larger 
dimensions called a sow, the moulds being so ar- 
ranged as to make the points of connection very 
thin between the pigs and the sow, so that the pigs 
are easily broken off when the casting is cold. When 
the crucible is emptied, the clay plug is restored, 
the blast is put on, and the operations of the fur- 
nace proceed as before, day and night, weekday and 
holiday, for years together; for it is absolutely 
necessary to keep up the heat of the furnace, and 
this can only be done by keeping it at work ; for, 
should it once cool down, this huge and costly piece 
of apparatus would be ruined. 

Two tons and a half of ore generally produce one 
ton of metal. When charcoal is used, about one 
hundred and eighty bushels are consumed on every 
ton of metal. 

In order to give our readers what we purpose— 
that is, actualities from real observation—we ure in- 
debted to the kindness of Mr. Robert Wood, of the 
Ornamental Iron-Works, Ridge Road, in this city, 
for the privilege of inspecting his large establish- 
ment, which gave us many new ideas in regard to 
the uses to which iron is applied, and afforded us a 
day of unbounded gratification and instruction. 
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CARVING- 


earver (see engraving). When they are given into 
his hands, he places his pattern before him, after 
cutting out the outline in paper, and traces its shape 
upon the wood. With steel gouges, chisels, and 
other tools, he commences to gradually chip away 
the wood, leaving the design standing in relief upon 
its surface. This is oftentimes the labur of many 
days, and even weeks. When the iron work is in- 
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The result of our observation we shall endeavor to 
put before our readers in the following pages. The 
kindness of Mr. Wood, in allowing us to inspect his 
ornamental iron-works, was one of the traits of his 
character which render him so popular with his 
men; a popularity at which he must feel gratified, 
and which his workmen are proud to accord their 
employer. 

The first operation performed towards producing 
the various beautiful patterns of ornamental iron, 
which we find in this establishment, is accomplished 
in the 


PATTERN-ROOM. 


After the artist has made his design upon paper, 
it is carried to this room, where the pattern-maker 
(if it be one of a plain nature, where no carving is 
required) makes a wooden model of the exact size 
required in the iron. This model is made in two 
pieces, fitting exactly together, so that they can be 
separated for the purpose of moulding in the sand. 
Should the work require to be made hollow, a core- 
or centre-piece is made, which will be described 
hereafter. In this room is also prepared the wood 
for the carved patterns, the rough shape being only 
given, leaving the design to be worked out by the 





ROOM. 


tended to be solid, the pattern is cut upon a solid 
piece of wood; but, if required to be hollow, two 
pieces are nailed together and sawed into shape; 
they are then separated and carved in what are 
called “right and left.” After the face is carved, 
each of the backs is scooped out in proportion to 
the design upon the face, for the purpose of making 
them as thin as possible, and to preveut their weigh 
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ing too much. When the patterns are finished, 
they are carried to the 


FOUNDRY. 


Here, the patterns are given to the moulder, who 
takes a mould of them in the following manner: A 
plank one foot wider and longer than the pattern is 
laid upon the ground ; in the centre of this, the pat- 
tern is laid, A frame or flask, of the size of the 
plank, and about four inches deep, is then placed, 
inclosing the pattern, as it were, in a kind of box. 
In this flask is first sifted a thin covering of fine 
sand, and then a coarser, though still fine sand, 
somewhat moist, is shovelled in. After the flask is 
filled, the moulder and his assistant tramp upon it 
with their feet until it is rendered compact. The 
flask is then turned over, and the same operation is 
performed by placing another flask upon the reverse 
side of it. When this is done, they are separated, 
and the pattern removed, and the flasks are again 
joined together, but this time in a firm manner, by 
clamps, there to remain until the iron shall have 
been poured into the gates, when it is opened, and 
the iron duplicate of the pattern produced. The 
operation of moulding is generally conducted in the 
morning, during which time some hundred moulds 
are prepared, and rendered suitable for 


CASTING. 
: 


Whilst the moulder is employed in his branch, 
the charger is engaged in getting the cupola or 
melting-pot in working order. The cupola is an 
upright iron cylinder, about twelve feet high and 
thirty-eight inches in diameter, and lined with five 
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CAST-IRON LION, 


inches of fire-brick all around. 
of sand is put in the bottom of this cylinder to keep 
the iron from running out, and upon the top of this 
a quantity of wood and coal, after which pig-iron 
broken in pieces, and also the imperfect castings of 
the day before. After a certain amount of space is 
thus filled, coal is again put in, and upon the top 
of that, iron. At the bottom of the cylinder is an 
opening called the breast. When the cylinder has 


A certain amount - 


been filled as described, a match is applied to this 
breast, and the fire commences burning; the process 
of melting then commences. It requires two hours 
for the iron to assume a liquid state. About half 
an hour before the iron commences to run, the fan 
or blower is set in motion, which works with such 
tremendous force that a blaze of fire is forced from 
the breast about twelve inches, with a loud, roaring 
noise. In the tube through which the air is con- 
veyed from the fan, # glass eye-piece or tier-hole is 
inserted, through which the operation of melting 
can be seen, and which enables the charger to know 
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very nearly when the metal will commence running. 
Before the metal becomes sufficiently liquid for 
casting, it is forced out of the breast in the most 
beautiful sparkles, which fly around in every direc- 
tion, emitting a light of great brilliancy. When the 
metal is hot enough, the breast is closed up with a 
stopper of clay, forced by a long stick into it, which, 
drying immediately, prevents the iron from running 
out. A few minutes is allowed to elapse when it is 
tapped, and a busy scene then commences, as the 
workmen bring their ladles to the breast for the 
purpose of filling. Some of the ladles are fixed in 
the centre of a long handle, at one end of which are 
two handles, and at the other only one (see engrav- 
ing); whilst others are like large saucepans with 
only one handle. The former are carried by two 
men, and the latter by only one. The metal taken 
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by this means from the cupola is carried at the 
various points of the room where the moulds are 
situated, and poured into the gates, occupying gene- 
rally the whole afternoon. In the foundry, along- 
side of the cupola, is a large oven ten feet high and 
twelve long, for the purpose of baking the cores, or 
centre-pieces of hollow castings. These cores are 
made in a mould out of a coarse kind of sand, to 
which is added a proportion of flour, to render them 
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solid. They require to be baked in order to make 
them compact, and also to render them perfectly 
dry. They are used in hollow casting, where the 
work is in one piece without being put together 
after being casted. The object of the core is to 
enable the caster to get his work of a certain thick- 
ness, for the purpose of cheapness as well as light- 
ness. Every core being destroyed after the cast is 
taken, it can be used in under-cuts, or places where 
a pattern could not be used. We can explain its 
application by a simple example. Suppose our 
readers were to cover up their doubled fist in sand 
up to the wrist. It is evident that to withdraw it 
would displace the sand, owing to the finger portion 
of the hand being larger than the wrist. Now, in 
taking a cast of the hand, a mould would be made 
in two pieces, so as to be opened to allow the pat- 
tern to be removed without injury. By pouring 
iron in this mould, the cast would be solid; but, by 
making a hand or core as much smaller as the cast- 
ing is wanted thinner, and placing it in the mould, 
it can be made hollow. 

From the foundry the castings are hoisted into 
the 


CLEANING-ROOM. 


There they are submitted to the action of files, 
wire-brushes, and hickory brooms, for the purpose 
of cleaning off the sand, and to detect any imper- 
fection in the casting. From this they go to the 


FINISHING-ROOM. 


There are three finishing-rooms in this establish- 
ment, each devoted to certain kinds of work. In 
one of them, tree-boxes, settees, chairs, and hand- 
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CAST-IRON GREYHOUND. 


railinge are finished. We would remark here that 
all the work manufactured by Mr. Wood is put up 
first in the establishment to see that all the parts 
are perfect before it is sent to its destination. 


An- 
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other of the finishing-rooms is devoted exclusively 
to cast-iron stairs, where we found five or six differ- 
ent styles of remarkable beauty. The horses or 
frames for stairs are made of wrought-iron, for the 
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purpose of getting strength and lightness, and when 
put together are of the most solid and lasting con- 
struction. The screws used in stair-railing and 
other work in this establishment are all made in 
such a manner that the nuts of the three different 
sizes used will always fit the screw of the size, no 
matter how many thousand are used. Another and 
the largest of these rooms is devoted to the fitting 








CAST-IKON NEWFOUNDLAND DOG. 


up of verandahs, airy and plain railing, fountains, 
cemetery railing, and the various miscellaneous 
work of the establishment. In this room a black- 
smith’s forge is erected for the purpose of doing 
the light forging required in putting together the 
work. Three punching-machines are also employed 
to make all kinds of holes required except round 
ones; these are made in the drilling-rooms. The 
patterns for cemetery railings and verandahs, in 
this room are almost endless, and in the labor of 
fitting them up present a scene of beauty, bustle, 
aad noise. 


DRILLING-ROOM. 


In the blacksmith shop attached to this establizh- 
ment, all the wrought-iron work is manufactured, 
and it is the duty of the foreman to mark out the 
position and size of the various holes required to 
bind the massive iron work together. When the 
work is thus laid out, it is sent to the drilling-rooms, 
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DRILLING-ROOM. 


where the holes are put in, the driller having nothing 
to do but to put the holes where they have been 
marked. This, however, is a very nice operation, and 
requires some skill and judgment. The drills, as 
well as all the running machinery of this immense 
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CAST-IRON FOUNTAIN. 


establishment, are driven by a large steam-engine 
on the first floor. A much larger one has just been 
put up, which is to drive the machinery in the new 
buildings lately erected by Mr. Wood. 

That our readers may have some idea of the diffi- 


culties to be overcome in casting the various designs, 
we will give the number of pieces which compose 
the patterns of some of them which we have en- 
graved. A figure of Hebe contains fifty-four; St. 
Michael, fifty-seven; Triton, thirty-six; Newfound- 
land dog, life size, thirty-one; Lion, life size, fifty- 
eight; Greyhound, crouching, twenty-one, and the 
same, sitting, sixteen. It will thus be seen that no 
small degree of labor and skill is required to produce 
the various original and striking designs emanating 
from the industry and enterprise of this establish- 
ment. In the pattern store-room which we were 
shown, there were between three and four thousand 
patterns of various articles, many of them in wood, 
and others in iron, and all of them remarkable for a 
superior degree of excellence in design. 

The large engraving at the head of this article 
represents the room in which the carving of the 
model for the casting of the statue of Henry Clay 
for the Pottsville testimonial is being done. The 
small figure on the left is a plaster model, five feet 
high. The large unfinished figure is the block of 
wood out of which the pattern for casting is being 
eut. When this wooden figure is finished, it will be 
fifteen feet high. An engraving of the proposed 
monument at Pottsville, Pa., is also given. The 
block of wood out of which this pettern is to be 
made is composed of a great number of pieces, 
fastened together by means of wooden pins. Out 
of this the artist works his design, which, when 
completed, has to be sawn into pieces of various 
sizes with a view to their being moulded without 
having any under cuts. It is thought that it will 
require to be cut into one hundred and fifty pieces, 
for moulding. Notwithstanding this, however, it 
will be cast in one piece—an achievement never suc 














PROPOSED CLAY 


cessfully accomplished in this country, but which, 
from the preparations made, the enterprising pro- 
prietor is certain of achieving in this instance. 

We have selected the section of railing, which we 
have engraved, as being the must graceful and tasty 
piece of iron casting that we ever saw. It is, in- 
deed, a most splendid specimen of clean casting, as 
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well as of skill and art. The Lions and Dogs are 
of life size, the crouching lions excepted, and are in 
use in various parts of our city as ornaments to the 
front steps of offices and dwellings. They are suit- 
able for ornamented garden-walks, or any other 
places where statues are used. 

An engraving is also given of the fountain at the 
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intersection of Spring Garden and Sixth Streets, in 
this city. This splendid affair was got up by pri- 
vate subscription of property owners in the neigh- 
borhood, and is a monument to their enterprise, as 
well as an ornament to the locality. In this fountain 
there are over one hundred pieces. 





CAST-IRON FOUNTAIN AT THE CORNER OF SPRING GARDEN AND 
SIXTH STREETS, PHILADA. 


We have given but a general idea of the varieties 
of uses to which cast-iron has been applied. Were 
we to enumerate the various sizes and styles of vases, 
cemetery railings, &c. &c., it would exceed the 
space which we have at command. Of the railing 
alone we saw over one hundred and fifty patterns. 

It was but a few years ago that Mr. Robert Wood 
commenced the establishment which he now con- 
ducts. Without means at first, but possessed of 
great energy, he has gradually increased his busi- 
ness and building, until he now employs two hun- 
dred hands, and his Ornamental Iron-Works occupy 
the space of near a quarter of an acre of ground. 





TRYSTING. 
BY 8. M. 

Iw sitting, love, beside the stream, 
Beneath the dear old trysting-tree ; 
The hour has passed, the sunset gleam 

Dies softly on the fragrant lea. 


Darker the twilight shadows fall, 
The cuckoo to her nest has flown, 
And soft and low the ripples call 
Beneath the bridge so still and lone. 
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The gray stone arches o’er the stream, 

The trees their long black shadows throw, 
The evening star’s first timid beam 

Lies trembling on the wave below. 


One long, lone hour in vain I ’ve stood, 
The vine-wreathed path is lonely still ; 

More dim and silent grows the wood, 
Brighter the moonlight on the hill. 


Ah, dear one, could those eyes deceive! 
Those bright lips seal a broken vow! 
The promise won but yester eve, 
The love-tale is forgotten now. 


Sure, Surlei’s fabled ladye fair 
Ne’er wooed with sweeter smile and tone; 
Scarce braved the knight who perished there 
A fate more cruel than my own. 


The flowers are withered that you gave, 
The rosebud droops all wan and pale, 
They float adown yon shining wave, 
Fit tomb for things so fair and frail. 


And I, false lady, e’er the day 

Gloams golden through our trysting-tree, 
Far from thy fatal smiles away, 

A lonely wanderer I shall be. 


Though other summer nights may come, 
And fragrant droop the linden flowers, 
And thy blue eyes light up the gloom 
As softly as in vanished hours; 


Though smiles more bright may answer thine, 
And softer tones thy spirit move, 

No heart will be so true as mine, 
No one will love thee as I love. 


Hark! ’tis the tread of timid feet! 
The pine-boughs rustling softly fall; 
The lily’s breath has grown more sweet, 
The starlight brightens over all. 


Ah, doubting heart! white arms are there, 
And eyes that pierce the linden’s gloom, 
And braided bands of golden hair 
Are rippling in the yellow moon. 


With mocking laughter soft and low, 
And dainty lips that smile disdain, 

She pauses where the ripples flow, 
And tells me not to doubt again. 


She pointeth to the singing stream, 
And to the holy stars above— 
“So long as waves or stars shall gleam, 
So long, dear one, shall last my love.” 


And, with that smile so soft and bright, 
Wherein such sweet forgiveness lies, 
She standeth in the golden light, 
Like some fair saint from paradise. 


The old bridge darkly spans the stream, 
The fringéd pine-boughs bending low, 

And, through the changing shade and gleam, 
The cool blue ripples singing go. 


More gayly sways the tasseled vine, 
More fragrant where the violets be, 

For her soft eyes smile into mine, 
Beueath the dear old trysting-tree. 
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To one accustomed from his youth to the solemn 
ceremonies peculiar to the burial in a country village, 
nothing seems more displeasing and unsatisfactory 
than the hurried funeral of one who has, unfortu- 
nately for himself, been called to death in a crowded 
city. He misses the countenances of the sympathizing 
neighbors and friends who gather near the church- 
yard athome. He listens in vain, and with a painful 
sense of something lacking, for the solemn tolling 
of the bell. The heavy hearse, draped in its costly 
folds, the train of rich, hired carriages, the beauty 
of Greenwood, Mount Auburn, and Laurel Hill may 
catch his eye more with their splendor; but when 
his heart is in sorrow, it longs for the less showy, 
but, to him, far more welcome associations of the 
New England village. Life may choose the tireless 
flow of activity and energy in a bustling city for its 
home; but Death always calls the mourner to the 
country burial-ground, and to its funeral scenes. 

There is something in the long train that moves 
on foot from the house of mourning—the file of men 
who silently step from their ranks, two on each side, 
to take their turn in bearing the bier on their shoul- 
ders—the muffled tread of those who mourn in sym- 
pathy with the friends of the dead—the hushed 
gaze of the children, who turn their curious eyes 
into the deep grave before them—the scattering of 
the straw on the coffin-lid, by the old sexton, and 
his silently and respectfully uncovering his white 
hair and furrowed forehead, to give the pastor signal 
that all is now ready for the benediction—the follow- 
ing slowly of many friends back to the house of 
affliction, that the mourners might not seem to 
themselves to be so utterly alone—in all these there 
is something of such peculiar interest, that one can 
know and understand it only by feeling it when his 
eyes have been filled with the mourner’s tears. 

Besides this general superior appropriateness of 
country funerals, there are often those of unusual 
interest, that strike even those accustomed to such 
scenes with their solemnity. There is a great dif- 
ference between dying where all around know it, 
and many are sorrowful, and going to one’s grave 
where not one man in a thousand who are hurrying 
by in the busy ebb and flow of life, knows whose 
funeral train is passing. 

It is to a scene of this kind we would lead you 
in our simple tale. Our village lies in the Green 
Mountain State. It never has been notable for any- 
thing in particular, and a description of it would not 
be likely to interest you much. The burial-ground 
faces on the highway, close beside the church. Its 
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white slabs tell most of our village history in their 
simple records of the men who have lived in it, and 
The church is of the old 
form, built very high within. The columns which 
support the roof branch out in enormous arched 
capitals, whose curves so run into each other that 
there are no plain spaces left in the ceiling. The 


have now passed away. 


voice of the preacher reverberates grandly on the 
ear from among the deep galleries. Two rows of 
Gothic windows open on each side, through which, 
in summer, comes the hum of the wind, rustling 
through the willows by the graves. They have lately 
frescoed and painted it within, and the effect is cer- 
tainly very strange, though, I suppose, more beauti- 
ful. It seems awkward, however, for the present so 
to twine garlands around the dusty columns of the 
past. It would make one laugh if a young traveller 
should fling flowers and wreaths on the venerable 
sepulchre of Aaron; yet all this profusion of orna- 
ment with which the present generation cover the 
grandeur of the little antiquity which is left, is 
searcely less ridiculous. The scene to be related, 
however, transpired before this alteration, though 
not many years ago. 

Deacon Samuel Burton lay on his dying bed. He 
was an old, grayhaired man, and was to be gath- 
ered to bis fathers, so far as mortal eyes could see 
or read the future, before the rising of another sun. 

Mr. Burton had been an active and influential 
One of the 
firmest pillars of the church and of society at large, 


man in the days of his life of action. 


he was loved and respected by all who knew him. 
He was one of those old-fashioned men whose asso- 
ciations are all in the past; whose ray of life seems 
to be brightened by memory rather than hope—with 
the twilight radiance of joys long past, rather than 
with the dawning of others yet tocome. His dispo- 
sition was not, however, tinctured so much with the 
spirit of conservatism as to render him morose and 
churlish, when old things were quietly suffered to pass 
away, in order to make room for new; not so, by any 
means; but his heartstrings were closely twined 
around the associations that hallowed the remem- 
brances of his earlier years. Prominent among other 
things in his mind, was a deep affection for the old 
style of church music. If you would wake that old 


man to newer life, if you would see a brighter light 

flash from his faded eye, if you would bring a hap- 

pier and more joyous expression over his roughened 

countenance, you had only to strike, in his hearing, 

such tunes as old “Ocean,” “ Mortality,” or “ Aman- 

da.” The old man would rise, with the music, till 
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his bent form almost straightened again; and the 
tears would start in your eyes as you saw his efforts 
to join the strain which his cracked voice could not 
follow. And up to his latest hour that chord of feel- 
ing within him never ceased to thrill. 

He had himself been leader of the village choir 
for thirty years; and his voice had led the songs of 
Zion many sabbaths before the light of life had 
dawned on the present generation. But another 
company had occupied their seats, and years had 
flown since the old choir had lifted their voices to- 
gether in their wonted songs of praise. Yet long 
after they had quietly withdrawn from the gallery, 
they sang at communion seasons with the congrega- 
At such times would Deacon 
But even 


tion, and at funerals. 
Burton’s voice lead off in the old music. 
this passed by; and, with the course of time, they 
had become old, and many had gone forever to their 
rest. 

Time’s years fell heavily on the old man. Youth’s 
hopes and fancies, manhood’s efforts of ambition— 
all had been crushed beneath them, until now his 
time had come to die. Worn, and shattered by the 
conflicts of life, the old soldier of the Cross was now 
passing from the field of his glory, victorious, yet 
not unscarred, 

The evening sun was just throwing its last rays 
abroad, and they poured through the open casement 
upon the dying man’s bed, a flood of light, covering 
him with what seemed like drops of golden dew. 

The white hair was combed carefully back from 
his forehead, and the pale line that ran across showed 
plainly that his life had been one of exposure and 
of toil, that had darkened and embrowned the com- 
plexion of his youth. Beside him stood his only 
son and daughter. They had long before bid adieu 
to the mother of their love, and he was all that bound 
them to the past. The finger of affection was slowly 
turning from loved ones behind—the friends of their 
infaney and childhood—as they had fallen, one by 
one, and it was soon to point to loved ones before 
them, and to scenes yet to come, as the only objects 
of their care and solicitude. 

The old man had been told that he was soon to die, 
and a solemn stillness had succeeded the announce- 
ment, while they were waiting tearfully and anx- 
iously to know the thoughts that were flitting through 
At length he addressed his children each 
by name. He was ready to die—his race was run. 
Why should he fear? He had fought the good fight, 
he had kept the faith. 

“And yet, my children,” said he, “I find my 
heart going out for you still. Forty years ago, 
William, [ carried you in my arms. I watched over 
your youth; you, in turn, have been the protector 
and supporter of my old age. We have trod the 
path of life a good way on together. It might have 
been otherwise, William, but I am going home first. 
It is all well; I am a dry and withered tree, and it is 
May the God 


his mind. 


meet that I should be cut down now. 


GAZINE 
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' of my youth, my beloved son, be the God of your 


age! 

“You are your mother’s own child, Annie; I see 
in your face the same kind look of her whose name 
you bear, when she was the stay and comfort of my 
manhood. She is gone; and I am soon to follow 
her. You have taken her place since she died, my 
daughter, and have borne long with my complaining 
years. My own Annie, I doubt not, will be the first 
to welcome me among the glorified ones.” 

The old man fastened his gaze upward, as if he 
was thinking of the scenes he was soon to enter. Ere 
long, his eye rested sadly on his children, and be 
said, in a low voice— 

“Oh, my children, I may be sinning to cling to 
earth when heaven is before me, but few fathers 
have ever such children to leave. May God forgive 
me, for the flesh is very weak !” 

He paused, and while the tears silently fell from 
the eyes of the strong man by his side, and the face 
of his daughter was buried in the coverlet, his 
thoughts were with his God, in prayer. Silence 
rested for a few moments on the scene, broken, at 
last, by the murmured words of the failing Christian : 

“It is only—good-night—only good-night; we 
shall all meet again when the dawning comes.” 

So hours passed on. Now there was a word of 
love, of exhortation, of advice to his children, and 
again the silent communion of the heart with Heaven. 
The pulse grew fainter, and the heart’s throbbing 
was almost imperceptible; his last hour drew visibly 
nigh. In the course of the night, his son asked him 
if he had any wishes to express as to arrangements 
at his funeral. 

“No, my son; no. I would be laid by your 
mother; and the same tree we planted there, years 
ago, for her, can shade my resting-place also. Rey- 
nolds will take care of my poor body. I have fol- 
lowed him years and years, as he has led the funeral 
trains to that dear old church, and he will follow me 
now, and bury me peacefully.” 

The old chorister was silent for a few moments ; 
he was thinking of that last scene. A strange and 
peculiar expression crept over his countenance, as 
he spoke again :— 

“Tam foolish, perhaps, William; but I do want 
one thing. It may seem simple and weak; but an 
old man may be pardoned in his last wish. When 
my father died, they sang the old ‘ Farewell Anthem,’ 
at his funeral; when your mother was taken from 
me, we sang it again, and I felt happy as I sang the 
words— 


*God grant that we may meet again, 
In that world above; in that world above!’ 


I would have the old choir sing that, just before I 
am carried to the grave. These young singers do 
not know it; it has been lost a good many years. 
But no matter, William ; no matter if it is not just 


” 


right. 
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Midnight passed by, and the early dawn reddened 
the east; but before the sun rose, the sun of the old 
chorister’s life had set. He slept with his fathers ; 
and, when the day broke, and the busy hum of in- 
dustry was heard in our village streets, the solemn 
tones of the church bell broke on the morning air, 
and the children counted the age by the number of 
strokes—eighty-seven years. 

Two days passed away, and on Saturday afternoon 
the funeral was to be attended at the church. Known 
widely and favorably for years, as Deacon Burton 
had been, there was an immense concourse at his 
burial. The good old minister, who had long been 
superannuated, was invited to resume his place for 
the occasion. Oh! the solemnity of that funeral ser- 
mon! Years have flown by me since then, but the 
impression it made upon my mind has never been 
forgotten. 

Slowly and mournfully the procession passed up 
the broad aisle; and the six white-haired men, who 
walked by the side of their fallen companion, bowed 
their heads in sadness as the solemn pall drooped 
heavily over their lifeless burden. At the head 
walked the aged pastor, leaning on the arm of his 
younger succéssor. The house was densely filled 
with young and old, but the services went on amidst 
an unbroken silence, fit for the presence of death. 
A prayer, a song of praise that mourned out its 
sorrows in the midst of its thanksgiving, and the 
old veteran rose once more upon the field of his 
former glory; and the words of inspiration fell with 
singular power from his trembling lips :— 

“<T have been young, and now am old, yet have 
I not seen the righteous forsaken, nor his seed beg- 
ging bread.’” 

From this text the preacher went on, and his voice 
trembled anew with the unwonted exertion. He 
reviewed, briefly, the life of the deceased. Deacon 
Burton had lived a godly life. Unceasing effort for 
its advancement had shown his attachment to the 
cause of the risen Redeemer. He was emphatically 
one of the “righteous,” that are never “ forsaken.” 
Misfortunes had at times fallen heavily upon him, 
and the flower of his youth had been crushed by the 
blow; but it seemed only to give forth new perfume 
to the praise of God. 

The speaker warmed with his subject; and, anon, 
the old fire glowed in his eye, and his voice was 
raised with the clear tones of his manhood’s strength, 
as he spoke of the scenes they had passed through 
tegether. Few were there among the audience that 
had journeyed with him so long; but close by the 
pulpit were gathered that little number, and the 
tears trickled down their furrowed cheeks as that 
voice of days gone by rang through the assembly. 

“T have come to my last days, my old friends,” 
said the preacher; “I know my sands are almost 


run. The old man will not weary youlong. Yonder 


graveyard, whither we all are tending, is just before 
The wife of my youth lies there—my children 


ine. 
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lie there. To-day we follow another of those who 
started in life with me, to his narrow home. A few 
more days will pass, and you will then lay this feeble 
body there. This hand will be cold; this heart will 
cease to throb kindly for you, my own people; and 
these limbs will be moveless and still. The narrow 
house is my home, and it is near by now; but, with 
him who lies in death before you, I can say— 

“*T know that my Redeemer liveth, and that in 
the latter days he shall stand upon the earth; and, 
though after my skin worms shall destroy this body, 
yet in my flesh shall I see God!” 

The old man paused for a moment, as if lost in 
silent retrospection, then turned his eye slowly to 
the side of the old church, and gazed meaningly 
through the open windows on the still, white monu- 
ments of the dead, as if to call them to witness his 
sincerity. 

“Your fathers! where are they?” ho asked, in 
trembling tones. And his long finger pointed to 
the burial-ground, as his answer fell from his lips: 
“There; and yet not there !”’ 

Oh how new and strange does immortality seem 
to us, when beyond its veil there is an eye that looks 
lovingly on us, and a well-known voice is heard to 
whisper—*“ Come !” 

The sermon was closed with a most affecting ap- 
peal to the youth who were present, to whom he 
appeared like some prophet of old. When he sat 
down, a universal sob was heard throughout the 
building—that voice had sounded there for the last 
time. 

The coffin was opened that all might once more 
look upon the pale countenance within; and, while 
the congregation passed slowly by, a few old men 
and women were seen making their way noiselessly 
among the aisles, until ten or twelve stood silently 
around the head of the coffin—the last remnants of 
the old choir. All fell back away from the scene, 
and they stood alone by the dead; slowly gathering 
around the body of their once-loved leader, they 
commenced the music of the old “ Farewell Anthem.” 
The voices were old, and had lost the sweetness of 
former years, but the excitement of the occasion in 
a measure renewed their vigor, and with a most 
unearthly sweetness the tones of the now forgotten 
music rolled up among the arches of the roof. 


“T am going on a long and tedious journey, 
Never to return—never to return ; 
Fare ye well, my friends; fare ye well! 
I am going where the prison doors are opened, 
And the prisoners are set free—are set free.” 


But they could not goon. Choked with feeling, 
and blinded with tears, they hushed their singing, 
one by one, as the voices fell away. That anthem 
never was finished till they met their old companion 
in the upper world. 

The tide of feeling was too strong to be stemmed. 


Associations, inseparably linked with life, and hope, 
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and youth, were called up, and the floodgates of 
sorrow were opened. There stood those who had 
joined together when the first blush of manhood 
had mantled on their cheeks. Side by side had 
they stood while life was flowing joyously on. There 
was one, bowed now with years, from whose eye the 
fire of energy had once flashed—now, low and sunk- 
eri, it was soon to be withdrawn from its earthly 
shrine. There was another, who had for years 
quietly worn her widow’s weeds, upon whose coun- 
tenance the smile of youth and of joy had once 
rested—now, weary and worn, she drew her veil 
closely to hide the tears that fell slowly from one 
wrinkle to another, on her aged face. 

And so was it with all—once a band of youth and 
manhood, full of grace, of energy, and of life—now, 
bent, and bowed, and gray, and trembling with years. 
They stood like vanquished soldiers of the past, 
humbly and mournfully surrendering their arms to 
the victorious army of the present, that marched 
exultingly by their shattered ranks, and flaunted 
the banner of their triumph in their faces, and over 
the body of their leader fallen. 

They could not sing that anthem; they had met in 
the freshness of their youth to sing it together. They 
had mingled their voices in the heat of life’s eager 
conflict of manhood; and it was hard now for them to 
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acknowledge the weakness of age which had settled 
upon them. Times were changed; and, as each now 
turned a saddened look upon his altered companion, 
over their spirits swept the full tide of feeling, that 
waked every chord to life, and the voice of song was 
hushed before the voice of nature; and the old choir 
bowed their heads, in the consciousness of their own 
decay, in solemn stillness around the coffin of their 
fallen leader. 

The whole assembly swayed to and fro like reeds 
in the summer wind. Sobs broke on the stillness 
from every side. Tears fell like rain from eyes un- 
used to weeping, and it was long before they started 
anew to bury their dead out of their sight. 

They are all gone now. A few weeks after, the 
bell rung, at the close of a day, the knell of ancther 
I watched by the bed of one, and 
when the morning sun arose, I believe, just then 
the dawning of a new day to him was ushered in, 
the twilight of whose close was never more to darken 
around his soul, I have seen the funeral train wind 
slowly by to the burial of one and another, and they 
The old minister, 


of their number. 


are all gone, now, to their rest. 
too, sleeps in their midst; and a plain, white slab 
marks his resting-place, with the simple inscription : 


“T shall rise again !” 
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ORIGINAL LETTERS. 

BY BELL 


Mars, Sept. 1, 1851. 

ALIck, dear, in due time I received your letter by 
the hands of Aunt Caro; but she did not let me 
wait to learn from it that I was bearing the name of 
a coquette, but told me at once herself. 

Did it ever seem strange to you that people would 
jump to wrong conclusions, when, if they had re- 
flected a moment—or waited a little if it was too 
much trouble to reflect—they might have been more 
sure of arriving at right ones? I will relate to you 
some circumstances, just as they occurred, and you 
can judge for yourself if I deserve the title they 
have given me :— 

It is two years, you know, since dear Charles was 
laid where the dreamless are laid, and how I was 
crushed by the weight of that first loneliness, and 
also how I roused at the call of duty, endeavoring to 
be useful if I could not be happy; but you may not 
know that I have been very happy. I determined 
to look only on a sun-lighted picture, and to consider 
every shade something for the eye to rest upon, that 
it might not be injured by continual brightness. 

Last June, on going to the door to answer a knock, 
I was a little surprised to see Mr. A. 

“ Good-morning, Mr. A.” 


> 
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“ Good-morning, madam.” 

“ Walk in, sir.” 

With a very grave, bad-news kind of an air, he 
came in and took the chair I offered him. 

“T hope Mrs. R. and her family are all well.” 

“Oh, yes, thank you, they are all well.” 

I was quite relieved, for I apprehended some bad 
news, and thought in a moment of Johnny’s croup, 
Still it was evident 

When one 


and Mrs. R.’s lame shoulder. 
that something troubled him. 
trouble, the usual commonplace topics are se com- 
monplace that I prefer being silent to uttering them. 

After a moment’s silence, he said, “TI called to see 
if we could make a bargain—a matrimonial alliance ; 
it is not good for man to be alone, and when I am 
at Sister R.’s the children are so noisy, and always 
teazing me for money to buy candy, and I can’t give 
them enough to keep them away; if I could, it would 
be worth while. I might board somewhere else, but 
it would cost more than keeping house, I think. 
Sister R. thought I had better come and see you 
about it.” 

I thanked him for the honor (?) he intended me— 
I was not prepared to receive such a proposal—I 
preferred the retirement of my own home—’twas not 
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likely I should over marry; and so dismissed him 
with courtesy. Whether I was more amused or 
vexed, I have not decided to this day; and it did 
not help the matter any, when, the other day, Mrs. 
R. said she “did not think now that brother James 
would ever marry.” 

A few days ago, I noticed quite a stylish carriage 
coming up the lane towards the house. It was not 
anything very strange, only I did not know the 
carriage. I thought some of my friends must have 
been purchasing a new one. Before it arrived, how- 
ever, I saw that it contained a stranger, or, at least, 
one I knew only by sight—the Judge of the judicial 
district in which I reside. He alighted and slowly 
advanced, knocked, bowed as I appeared—hoped I 
would excuse him—thought he should like to see if 
the scenery was as pleasant from here as toward the 
place. My garden was a beautiful one—if I would 
permit him, he should like to walk in it—he should 
take it as a favor if I would walk with him. With- 
out being obtrusive, he seemed interested in*much 
the garden contained. Having seen the world from 
different positions, he was entertaining, polite, full 
of anecdote, and was, withal, determined to get ac- 
quainted. Coming from the garden, he thanked me 
for my courtesy, and drove off. 

In a week he came again. There had been frost 
in the valley; he hoped my garden, being on the 
hill, eseaped—was glad to see it had; even the 
variegated morning-glories were open so beautifully. 
He had mentioned to his daughter—an invalid— 
where he had been, and she desired to ride this way 
this morning; he could not refuse her anything, as 
it was likely she would soon be with her mother. 

I went to the carriage to invite the young lady in, 
and I, too, was of the same opinion. The bright 
eye, the too pure red and white of her complexion, 
the quick respiration—alas! I had seen loved ones 
thus, and could not be mistaken. Ella was very 
tired, and they stayed until towards evening ; Judge 
having been to hunt a pheasant we heard drum- 
ming in the woods behind the house. 

Ella and her father came often, and it was not 
long before Mrs. Grundy told all she knew of it, and 
a little more. I welcomed the young lady, and soon 
became very much attached to her. Her father 
seemed devoted to her, but usually left her with me, 





while he went hunting or fishing for something to 
tempt herappetite. Imagine, if you can, our mutual 
astonishment when he proposed and [ refused. He 
was too much a man of the world to interest me 
mach, and he was surprised out of his propriety to 
hear that any woman, in her senses, would refuse 
him—he with wealth, station, everything that could 
gratify the ambition of any one—that he should be 
refused, and by a farmer’s widow! Do you know I 
think it is little-souled people that feel so much 
above every one. I like to be “monarch of all I 
survey” too well, to exchange my farmer independ- 


ence for any station he, or any one else with such a 
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spirit, can give. Well, he refused to take Ella any 
more rides, and to-day they laid her beside her 
mother. 

I stay at home almost always, and probably I 
should not know that I was blamed for the young 
lady’s death if it had not been for Aunt Caro. She, 
you know, is one of those who never “take sides’ 
any neighborhood difficulty, but who make more 
mischief than if they did. Professing to be neutral, 
they carry tales both ways, and never get them quite 
right. If they attempt to give a fact, it proves to 
be anything but the fact it was at first; and if their 
conscience is not troubled (a very peculiar conscience 


in 


such people have), it is all well. 

Let us, dear Alice, if we hear anything about any 
one, suspend our judgment; we may hear all of the 
truth at first, but there are more chances that we 
hear but one side; and if that is the case, we cannot 
judge correctly. 

Though all the world censure me, I shall still be 
your affectionate BELL. 
Mars, June 10, 1852. 

THANK you, dear Alice, for your interest in what- 
ever concerns me; for it manifests itself to me, 
rather than about me. If you desire to know of my 
affairs, you ask me, rather than have it second-hand 
of any one else. 

I scarcely know, myself, whether the good people 
were troubled about me all winter; I thought not, 
however, because there had been several weddings, 

gs, and a forgery to 
In fact, I was congratulating myself 


any number of school-meetin 
talk about. 
that my “ time’ 
came in to “have a good day of it,” she said. I had 


’ 


was over, when one day Aunt Caro 





affronted her—consequently, had not seen her for 
several weeks; so I thought I would be as amiable 
as possible, and, at the same time, very careful not to 
give her anything to make news of. 

We got along very well until after dinner, when 
she said, “I would not wear curls, if I were you; 
you are getting too old.” 

“Why,” said I, wonderingly, “I do not see but 
my hair curls as easily now as it did ten years ago. 
I always have worn it so, you know.” 

“Well, but now it makes talk.” 

“ How so?” I asked, quickly. 

“ Why, though you seldom go out, you like to have 
young people come here; and curls look so gay.”. 

“Yes; but then you know I have had much ex- 
perience, and they always seemed to like to come to 
me with their little troubles, and they rely upon my 
It seems now as if that is all the good I 
ean do. I always liked young people, you know; I 
cannot help their liking me, and I would not if I 


counsel. 


could.” 

“ Yes, but your curls; people say you expect them 
to attract the beaux.” 

“T am sorry they think so; they do not know 
me,” I said, and ran up stairs to hide the tears that 
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would have choked me if I had restrained them 
longer. Why could not people let me alone? I never 
thought of my hair being of any trouble to others ; 
it troubled me enough, wiry as it is; never staying 
smooth, but curling readily, and being less trouble 
so than any other way. After crying about it awhile, 
[ brushed it all back as smoothly as possible; but I 
Pooked like a fright—so thin and pale, my eyes so 
large and red with weeping, and my nose crookeder 
than ever. I laughed, then had another cry. Just 
then I heard the voices of children, and recognized 
two girls, particular favorites, of six and eight years. 
They stopped a moment to see a new flower that had 
bloomed, but soon*came running in like privileged 
guests, as they always were, through the rooms, and 
As 
soon as they saw me, their voices were hushed, and 
I tried to welcome 


up stairs, before I had time to compose myself. 


they looked inquiringly at me. 
them as usual, but did not at once dispel their un- 
easiness. 

“ Are you not well to-day ?” asked Georgie. 

“Oh yes; only a little dull. But you have come 
to cheer me up.” 

“ Aunt Caro said you was cross, and we had better 
go with her,” said Anna, pettishly; “but I don’t 
Please let me curl your hair ; 
it makes you look sick to wear it so.” This last she 
said coaxingly, at the same time putting her arms 


believe you are cross. 


around my neck and kissing me. 

“ No, dear,” said I, returning her caress; “I think 
I had better wear it so awhile. Come, let us go 
down into the garden ;” and I hurried them along 
so that they would not again allude to my appear- 
ance. After spending half an hour in examining 
every bud and flower, the soft or rough leaves of the 
new varieties or old favorites, we returned, and seat- 
Almost the first thing I 
knew, the little gypey, Anna, had pulled my hair 


ed ourselves in the porch. 


down, and, turning round, I saw she had water and 
brushes all ready, and was about to curl my hair 
whether I would or not. 

“ There,” said she, when she had done, “we shall 
know you now; come, see if you don’t know your- 
self.” And pulling me toward the mirror, she climbed 
upon a chair, laid her sunny face upon the top of 
my head, mingling her golden curls with my brown 
ones. I could not help laughing at her mischievous 
glance, or thinking that children were about as good 
judges of what was right as anybody. 

I am really ashamed of myself that I had no more 
self-control; but I had been so pleased that I was 
out of people’s mouths, then to see the attack re- 
newed again, and about so small a matter, made a 
coward of me. If it had been of any consequence 
to any one else, or a self-denial to me, I could have 
made up my mind to it; but being a mere conve- 
nience, or rather a matter of course, I was discon- 
certed, and could neither repel the attack nor justify 
attri- 


myself, especially when such motives 


buted. 


were 
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July 1, 1852. 

I was interrupted, and unable immediately to 
finish my letter. Now, however, I have something 
to write that will surprise you, or, at least, it did me. 
But I will relate it just as it occurred :-— 

One day as I was sitting on the cricket, as usual,, 
with my writing apparatus on the settee before me, 
Cousin Philip (you know how he is cousin—only by 
marriage, not consanguinity) came in, and, in his 
old-fashioned way, knelt behind me, and putting his 
hand on my shoulder, looked at what I was writing. 
Old-fashioned! for he had not done so since my 
marriage. 

“Your father wishes me to go to S.,” said he, when 
he saw that I had finished the sentence. 

“T thought George was going,” said I, commenc- 





ing anotber. 

“ George does not care about going, but Ido. I 
am very restless, and want to go away awhile.” He 
spoke very fast, and bis voice sounded strangely. 

I loSked back over my shoulder, saying— 

“ Will going away cure you, Cousin Philip?” 

He was very pale, and his features rigid. I would 
have risen, but he pressed me down with his hand, 
at the same time laying something neatly wrapped 
up on the paper before me, and saying— 

“Do not call me Cousin Philip when I come 
back.” 

In a moment, he was gone. Surprised at his 
manner, I followed him to the door, but he was too 
I opened the packet, 
and found a miniature of himself. Well, thought 
I, he need not run away, as if I was anybody else. 
If Clara Stanton has refused him, she don’t deserve 
I can keep this for him until he 
finds one more deserving. If I could see him be- 
fore he goes away, perhaps I could comfort him. 
Full of such thoughts, towards evening I ran over 


far off for me to speak to him. 


him, that’s all. 


to father’s. 

After a little chat, I asked mother if Philip had 
been to see Clara in a day or two. 

‘No; he had never been to see her,” she said. 

“T heard so.” 

“So did Philip; but every one heard of it before 
he did. And it seems all the foundation there was 
for the report was, Philip went to the post-office 
instead of George, and called there, as he has always 
done, with the papers.” 

I was in the dark again. I started for home, and 
met Philip at the gate. 

“Come,” said I, “ you must go with me.” 

He looked as if he did not comprehend me, or, 
rather, as if he was thinking of something else, and 
turned mechanically to come with me. I made a 
remark to call his attention, but in vain; then said, 
kindly— 

“ Philip, Cousin Philip, you are in trouble, and do 


not tell me;” then, in a more cheerful tone, “ you 
forget I am general mother- confessor.” 


Bending low to my ear, he said, “I love you.” 














OR 


“ Well,” said I, laughing, “I believe most of the 
people around here are afilicted in the same way.” 

“ Do you think they love you as Ido? They love 
you because you make them happy; I, I would live 
in misery if it would add to your happiness. I would 
sacrifice everything but the grace of God, if I might 
protect you: I loved you before you married. 
Charles was worthy of you; I never was—I am not 
now. I am going away, but shall soon return. Will 
you think of this I have told you, and remember 
there is always one who will love you?” 

At first he spoke rapidly, but his voice became 
low, and sank almost to a whisper at the last. 

Philip always seemed nobler, wiser, better than 
any one else—dear Charles seemed more loving; 
but, then, who knows what depths of love may be 
hidden by Philip’s calm exterior. I never dreamed 
of his loving me, only as everybody does; indeed, 
he has been more reserved with me than my other 
unmarried friends, He was kind and pleasant with 
every one, but with me there was a constraint in his 
manner that I could not help but see, but which I 
thought would wear off, and so did not notice. 

Such were my reflections when Philip left me, 
after two hours of communion of spirit that may be 
understood by those who have been similarly situ- 
ated. 

Philip would gladly have stayed, but thought it 
best to go, as he was ready, and another day must 
elapse if George should go, and a day, you know, is 
of as much consequence in concluding the sale of 
wheat as of anything else. 

The next morning, as I was feeding the chickens, 
® young man, who was passing, jumped over the 
fence, the shortest way, and came directly to me as 
if he had an errand that must be done immediately. 
He is about twenty-two, a most promising youth ; 
social, yet studious; amiable, yet decided; attend- 
ing to his own affairs, yet ready to assist others if 
necessary. He seemed unusually grave, however— 
even sad; and I saw that something uncommon was 
troubling him. After the morning compliments, he 
said— 

“T think I ought to have something more, as an 
object for which to live, than I have had; in fact, 
I want to be a Christian. I remember what you 
said the other evening, and I feel the need of more 
wisdom; I wanted to talk with you about it.” 

Well, dear, did you ever have one to come to you 
with such an errand? Do you not think that angels 
listen with interest to such words? At first I sat 
upon the stone where he found me; then, as the sun 
came round, we came into the house. He had formed 
an idea of what Christian experience is, as many 
others do, and was disappointed that he did not feel 
like some who experience such ecstatic joy. To ex- 


plain to him how that is, you know, required an 
examination into the character of individuals, and 
showing how Christianity is adapted to the physical, 
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inadequate to the task, I prayed to the Father of 
Wisdom to guide me, and did the best I could. 

When it was time to be sure that Bridget was 
having everything in order for dinner, I had coun- 
selled him as his case seemed to require, and he had 
left me, resolved to seek guidance of Him who is 
never sought in vain. 

A little while after, as I was about my work, and 
thinking of him, and praying our Father to lead him 
aright, who should come in but Aunt Caro! 

“T am really vexed with you,” said she, “after 
all the advice I have given you, that you will be 
so imprudent.” 

“What is the matter?” I asked. 

“Why, you did your best to get Philip, so as to 
discard him; you wanted to humble his pride, I 
suppose. He has gone nobody knows where. Now 
it’s Jerry Smith. I should think you would be 
ashamed; he is ten years younger than youare. I 
wish he had a mother; but I shall feel it my duty 
to caution him.” 

“T can tell you where Philip has gone, or perhaps 
you had better inquire at father’s.” I was provoked 
at her for her meddling, and was inclined to tell her 
not to trouble herself about me for the future, but re- 
strained myself, with an effort, and told her Jerry’s 
errand, 

“ Well, I think it would be more proper for him 
to go to the minister’s.” 

Do you ever wonder where proper people get their 
ideas ? 

To-morrow Philip will come home. I have been 
thinking what he said, and comparing my feelings 
now with what they were eight years ago. My love 
never was passion. It depended too much on friend- 
ship for that. I could not love at first sight. If love is 
of mushroom growth, there is danger of its being, 
in a few months, like its type—an offensive smoke, 
blackening all with which it comes in contact; but, 
if respect is the root, esteem the trunk and branches, 
friendship the foliage, love the blossoms, the fruit 
will be loving words and kind deeds. The root and 
trunk support the foliage, blossoms, and fruits; while 
they, in their turn, shelter and adorn what would bo 
otherwise naked and fruitless. I love qualities of 
the mind and heart; these fade not, nor decay. I 
love children and youth; if they are not Christians, 
I love to lead them to the fount of life, and see them 
provided with a draught that will satisfy the spirit 
before they are aware of its thirst; but, after the 
crisis is past that all do pass, when a choice of the 
aims of life is made, if they choose not the ways of 
wisdom, I pity them. I would do anything for 
them, but I do not choose to be with them—not in- 
timately. 

Philip is a Christian. Naturally generous, manly, 
proud, the spirit of Christianity softens what would 
be harsh, and with his education, he is a good type 
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of the American gentleman. Then, you know, he 
is a farmer. Even when he was at college, he kept 
the garden of the widow with whom he boarded. I 
cannot think of any reason why he should not take 
charge of me, and my farm, too, since he wishes it. 
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August 8, 1852. 
Puittp arrived as was expected, and came very 
soon to bring the books he had purchased for me. 
2 He did not go away until eight weeks from to-day 
was settled upon, for you and the rest to be invited 


I must tell him what my love is, but I think he is 3 here. 
already aware of it. I feel I can safely trust in him, ; I wonder what Aunt Caro will say. 
such is my love. BELL. 
———_~+- 202 > 
DRI S—AS A FINE ART. 
BY MRS. MERRIFIELD. 


PART II. 


Tue most efficient method of putting an end to the 
practice of tight-lacing will be, not merely to point 
out its unhealthiness, and even dangerous conse- 
quences, because these, though imminent, are un- 
certain—every lady who resorts to the practice hop- 
ing that she individually may escape the penalty— 
but to prove that the practice, so far from adding to 
the beauty of the figure, actually deteriorates it. 
This is an effect, not doubtful like the former case, 
but an actual and positive fact; and therefore it 
supplies a good and sufficient reason, and one which 
the most obtuse intellect can comprehend, for avoid- 
ing the practice. Young ladies will sometimes, it 
is said, run the risk of ill-health for the sake of the 
interest that in some cases attaches to “delicate 
health ;” but is there any one who would like to be 
told that, by tight-lacing, she makes her figure not 
only deformed, but positively ugly? This, how- 
ever, is the plain unvarnished truth; and, by assert- 
ing it, we arg striking at the root of the evil. The 
remedy is easy: give to every young lady a general 
knowledge of form, and of the principles of beauty 
as applied to the human frame, and when these are 
better understood and acted on, tight-lacing will die 
a natural death. 

The study of form, on scientific principles, has 
hitherto been limited entirely to men; and, if some 
women have attained this knowledge, it has been 
by their own unassisted efforts—that is to say, with- 
out the advantages which men derive from lectures 
and academical studies. In this, as in other ac- 
quirements, the pursuit of knowledge, as regards 
While 
fully concurring in the propriety of having sepa- 
rate schools for male and female students, we do 
think that a knowledge of form may be communi- 
cated to all persons, and that a young woman will 
not make the worse wife, or mother, for understand- 
ing the economy of the human frame, and for hav- 
ing acquired the power of appreciating its beauties. 


women, is always attended with difficulties. 


We fear that there are still some persons whose 
minds are so contracted as to think that not only 


studies of this nature, but even the contemplation 
| of undraped statuary, are derogatory to the delicacy 
; and purity of the female mind ; but we are satisfied 
that the thinking part of the community will ap- 
$ prove the course we recommend. Dr. Southwood 
Smith, who is so honorably distinguished by his 
| endeavors to promote the sanatory condition of the 

people, strenuously advocates the necessity of giv- 
ing to all women a knowledge of the structure and 
{ functions of the body, with a view to the proper dis- 

charge of their duties as mothers. He remarks on 
| this subject: “I look upon that notion of delicacy 
which would exclude women from knowledge calcu- 
} lated in an extraordinary degree to open, exalt, and 
$ purify their minds, and to fit them for the perform- 
$ ance of their duties, as alike degrading to those to 
, whom it affects to show respect, and debasing to the 
’ mind that entertains it.” 
‘ At the present time, the knowledge of what con- 
3 stitutes true beauty of form is, perhaps, best ac- 
’ quired by the contemplation of good pictures and 
; sculpture. This may not be in the power of every- 
body; casts, however, may be frequently obtained 
from the best statues; and many of the finest works 
of painting are rendered familiar to us by engray- 
; ings. The “ Art-Journal” has done much in diffus- 
‘ ing a taste for art, by the engravings it contains 
} from statues, and from the fine works of English 
$ art in the “Vernon Gallery.” Engravings, how- 
ever, can of course represent a statue in one point 
| of view only; but casts are now so cheap as to bo 
within the reach of all persons. Small models of 
} the “Greek Slave” are not unfrequently offered by 
} the Italian image-venders for one shilling; and, 
although these are not sharp enough to draw from, 
the form is sufficiently correct to study the general 
proportions of the figure ; and as this figure is more 
upright than statues usually are, it may be found 
exceedingly useful for the above purpose, One of 
these casts, or, if possible, a sharper and better cast 
of a female figure, should be found on the toilette of 
every young lady who is desirous of obtaining a 
knowledge of the proportions and beauties of the 
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figure. 
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We believe it will always be found that the beau- 
ty of a figure depends not only upon the symmetry 
of the parts individually, but upon the harmony and 
proportion of each part to the rest. The varieties 
of the human form have been classed under the 
general heads of the broad, the proportionate, and 
the slender. 

The first betokens strength, and what beauty so- 
ever, of a peculiar kind, it may display in the figure 
of the Hercules, it is not adapted to set off the 
charms of the female sex. If, however, each indi- 
vidual part bears a proportionate relation to the 
whele, the figure will not be without its attraction. 
It is only when the proportions of two or three of 
the classes are united in one individual that the 
figure becomes ungrateful and remarkable. The 
athletic—if the term may be applied to females— 
form of the country girl would appear ridiculous 
with the small waist, and the white and taper 
fingers and small feet, of the individuals who come 
under the denomination of slender forms. The tall 
and delicate figure would lose its beauty if united 
to the large and broad hands which pertain to the 
stronger type. A small waist and foot are as great 
a blemish to an individual of the broad variety as a 
large waist and foot are to the slender. “ There is 
a harmony,” says Dr. Wampen, “ between all the 
parts in each kind of form, but each integral is only 
suited to its own kind of form. True beauty con- 
sists not only in the harmony of the elements, but 
in their being suitable to the kind of form.” Were 
this fundamental truth but thoroughly understood, 
small waists and small feet would be at a discount. 
When they are recognized as small, they have ceased 
to be beautiful, because they are disproportionate. 
Where every part of a figure is perfectly propor- 
tioned to the rest, no single parts appear either 
large or small. 

The ill effects of the stays in a sanatory point of 
view have been frequently pointed out, and we hope 
It will, therefore, be unneces- 
sary to enlarge on this head. We have asserted 
that stays are detrimental to beauty of form; we 
shall now endeavor to show in what particulars. 


are now understood. 


The natural form of the part of the trunk which 
forms the waist is not absolutely cylindrical, but is 
flattened considerably in front and back, so that the 
breadth is much greater from side to side than from 
front to back. 
wise purposes, yet fashion, with its usual caprice, 


This was undoubtedly contrived for 


has interfered with nature, and by promulgating the 
pernicious error that a rounded form of the waist is 
more beautiful than the flattened form adopted by 
nature, has endeavored to effect this change by 
means of the stays, which force the lower ribs closer 
together, and so produce the desired form. No- 


thing can be more ungraceful than the sudden 
diminution in the size of the waist occasioned by 
the compression of the ribs, as compared with the 





gently undulating line of nature; yet, we are sorry 
to say, nothing is more common. 

Is it any wonder that persons so deformed should 
have bad health, or that they should produce un- 
healthy offspring ? 
young mothers should have to lament the loss of 
their first-born ? 
lacing in connection with this sad event, and we 
cannot help looking upon it as cause and effect. 

There is another effect produced by tight-lacing, 
which is too ungraceful in its results to be over- 
looked—namely, that a pressure on one part is fre- 
quently, from the elasticity of the figure, compen- 
sated by an enlargement in another part. It has 
been frequently urged by inconsiderate persons that, 
where there is a tendency to corpulency, stays are 


Is it any wonder that so many 


We have frequently traced tight- 


necessary to limit exuberant growth, and confine 
the form within the limits of gentility. We believe 
that this is entirely a mistake, and that, if the waist 
be compressed, greater fulness will be perceptible 
both above and below, just as when one ties a string 
tight round the middle of a pillow, it is rendered 
fuller at each end. With reference to the waist, as 
to everything else, the juste milieu is literally the 
thing to be desired. 

It has been already observed that a small waist 
is beautiful only when it is accompanied by a slen- 
der and small figure; but, as the part of the trunk 
immediately beneath the arms is filled with power- 
ful muscles, these, when developed by exercise, im- 
part a breadth to this part of the figure which, by 
comparison, causes the waist to appear small. A 
familiar example of this, in the male figure, pre- 
sents itself in the Hercules, the waist of which ap- 
pears disproportionately small, yet it is really of the 
normal size, its apparent smallness being occasioned 
by the prodigious development of the muscles of 
the upper part of the body. 

The true way of diminishing the apparent size of 
the waist is, as we have remarked above, by increas- 
ing the power of the muscles of the upper part of 
the frame. This can only be done by exercise ; 
and as the habits of suciety, as now constituted, 
preclude the employment of young ladies in house- 
hold duties, they are obliged to find a substitute for 
this healthy exertion in calisthenics. There was a 
time when even the queens of Spain did not disdain 
to employ their royal hands in making sausages ; 
and to such perfection was this culinary accom- 
plishment carried at one period, that it is upon re- 
cord that the Emperor Charles V., after his retire- 
ment from the cares and dignities of the empire, 
longed for sausages “of the kind which Queen 
Juana, now in glory, used to pride herself in mak- 
ing in the Flemish fashion.” This is really like 
going back to the old times, when 


“The Queen of Hearts, she made some tarts.” 


In England, some fifty years ago, young ladies 
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were not considered to have completed their edu- } figure, while in the male figure the broad shoulders 
cation until they had spent some months under the and narrow hips are most admired. 

tuition of the first confectioner in the city, in learn- { The costume of the modern Greeks is frequently 
ing to make cakes and pastry; an art which they very graceful, and it adapts itself well to the figure, 
afterwards continued when they possessed houses { the movements of which it does not restrain. The 
of their own. This wholesome discipline of beating prevailing characteristics of the costume are a long 
eggs and whipping creams, kneading biscuits and ; robe reaching to the ground, with full sleeves, very 
gingerbread, was calculated to preserve their health wide at the bands. This dress is frequently em- 


and afford sufficient exercise to the muscles of the { broidered with a graceful pattern round the skirt 
arms and shoulders, without having recourse to arti- and sleeves. Over it is worn a pelisse which 
ficial modes of exertion. reaches only to the knees, and is open in front; 

It does not appear that the ancients set the same either without any sleeves or with tight ones, finish- 
value upon a small waist as the moderns, for, in ing at the elbows, beneath which are seen the full 
their draped female figures, the whole circuit of the sleeves of the long robe. The drapery over the bust 
waist is seldom visible, some folds of the drapery } is full, and is sometimes confined at the waist by a 


being suffered to fall over a part, thus leaving its ; belt; at others, it is suffered to hang loosely until it 
exact extent to the imagination. The same remark { meets the broad sash-like girdle which encircles the 
is applicable to the great Italian painters, who sel- ~ hips, and which hangs so loosely that the hands are 
dom marked the whole contour of the waist, unless { rested in its folds as in a pocket. 
when painting portraits, in which case the costume } The drapery generally terminates at the throat 
was, of course, observed. under a necklace of coins or jewels. The most 
It was not so, however, with the shoulders, the { usual form of headdress is a veil so voluminous as 
true width of which was always seen; and how to cover the head and shoulders; one end of the 
voluminous soever the folds of the drapery around ; veil is frequently thrown over the shoulder, or 
the body, it was never arranged so as to add to the { gathered into a knot behind. The shoes, apparent- 
width of the shoulders. Narrow shoulders and ly worn only for walking, consist generally of a very 


broad hips are esteemed beauties in the female thick sole, with a cap over the toes. 


EFFIE STANLEY. 


BY LUCRETIA. 





CHAPTER I. self upon a velvet lounge, “ who were those persons 
that have just honored you with their company ?” 

A SPLENDID carriage stopped before a stately | “ You have heard your father speak of his cousin, 
mansion, while its inmate, the beautiful Ida Leslie, Mr. Stanley, have you not ?” replied Mrs. Leslie. 
one of the reigning belles of New York, alighted. The young lady assented. 

As she ran hastily up the steps of her father’s dwell- “Those whom you met were Mrs. Stanley and 
ing, the door opened, and a middle-aged lady, with her daughter. Mr. Stanley was very wealthy; but 
a pale and sorrowful countenance, came forth, ac- a short time since he lost his property, leaving his 
companied by a fair young girl of some seventeen widow and daughter destitute; so they have re- 
years; both were clad in deep mourning. One turned to this place to seek some employment by 
glance at their unpretending appearance sufficed to which to maintain themselves.” 

convince the proud beauty that they did not belong ; “ But what is all this to us ?” inquired Ida. 

to the circle in which she moved, and, wondering “ Why, as our families were intimate before they 
that they should call there, she passed into the removed to P. , and withal, as your father was 
house. once under some obligations to Mr. Stanley, per- 

Within the gorgeously furnished parlor that Ida haps Mrs. Stanley imagined that I should so far 
entered sat a lady of some forty-five years of age. forget our present relation as to receive her as a 
She was richly and fashionably attired, and though } friend.” 
in her younger days she might perhaps have been } “ Really !” exclaimed Ida, while a scornful smile 
as beautiful as her daughter, yet, now that the ; curled her beautiful lip. “ But how came papa to 
freshness of youth had faded from her face, no be indebted to them ?” 
pleasing expression lingered there, for in every } “Several years ago, Ida, before you can remem- 
lineament was plainly written the cold, haughty, { ber, your father was dreadfully embarrassed in busi- 
selfish spirit within. ness, and, just as he was expected to fail, Mr. Stan- 

“ Mamma,” exclaimed Ida, addressing her as, ley loaned him large sums of money, so that he was 


divesting herself of hat and mantilla, she threw her- ; enabled to pay; and fortunate was it for me that he 
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did so, for surely I never could have survived the 
loss of our property.” And Mrs. Leslie leaned back 
in her rocking-chair, and fanned herself with great 
vigor. 

“Fortunate enough! It must be shocking to be 
poor !” echoed Ida, as she arose languidly and ad- 
vanced to a mirror to adjust her dress. “But only 
think, Mrs. Munroe has refused to be my mantua- 
maker any longer, merely because I told her plain- 
ly to-day that that evening-dress was not made as I 
ordered it. She very coolly informed me that I 
could have her services no longer. These work- 
people are insufferable! But what is to be done? 
There is no possibility of obtaining another at pre- 
sent; and there is that rose-colored satin that must 
be made,” said the young lady, in despair. 

“ There !” exclaimed Mrs. Leslie, “ I presumo the 
Stanleys will make it. I advised Mrs. Stanley to 
take in sewing. That will be very convenient for 
us just now, and will save us a world. of trouble. 
Besides,” added Mrs. Leslie, with a very complacent 
air, “it will assist them very much, you know.” 

“ Well, that is a relief,” said Ida, drawing a long 
breath. 

She looked relieved, decidedly ; for, as she turned 
again to the mirror, she surveyed the reflection of 
her own fair self with evident satisfaction. Fair 
and lovely, indeed, was the outward form—beautiful 
the casket; alas, that the spirit within so sadly 
differed ! 

“Tda!” exclaimed Mrs. Leslie, starting up as if 
some new thought had suddenly entered her mind, 
“be sure not to mention this affair before your fa- 
ther, for he has always fancied himself under ever- 
lasting obligations to the Stanleys, and is never 
done talking of our indebtedness to them; and, did 
he know that any of the family were destitute, he 
would bring them to his own house at once, without 
hearing a word to the contrary; so be careful not 
to speak of it before him.” 

“Never fear,” replied Ida; “I am not particu- 
larly anxious for the honor of having poor relations 
in the house to introduce to our acquaintances; not 
I. If people are unfortunate, it is their concern, 
not ours.” 

And, with this amiable remark, the young lady, 
apparently satisfied with examining herself at the 
mirror, returned to her lounge; and, taking up the 
last new novel, was soon absorbed in the unparal- 
leled sufferings of its lovely heroine. 


CHAPTER II. 


A monta passed since the conversation related in 
the last chapter, and the sun of a sultry summer's 
day was shining over the vast city. The streets 
wore something of a deserted look; for, though it 


was past three o'clock, P. M., the heat was still so 








exceedingly oppressive, that all who were not com- 
pelled to do otherwise were glad to remain quietly 
within doors. 

The merchant leaned idly over his ledger, the 
ardent worshipper of Mammon abated somewhat of 
his eager pursuit after gain, and seemed content to 
forego, at least for that day, the chance of making 
any lucky speculations. The lawyer leaned back in 
his arm-chair, and, in spite of the musty rolls of 
parchment before him, that appeared to call his 
attention, determined to take it easy until it became 
cooler. 

But, though many thus comfortably whiled away 
the time, by far the larger portion in the great city 
might not rest for a moment from their daily labor. 
No; through the scorching heat of summer, and the 
piercing cold of winter, all through the day, and 
often far into the night, must the children of poverty 
toil—toil wearily, unceasingly, to obtain a scanty 
subsistence. 

Poverty is, indeed, a bitter portion, especially 
when it comes to those who have been nursed in the 
lap of affluence, and deprives them of all that they 
have been accustomed to love; when it opens their 
eyes and forces them, though unwillingly, to believe 
that the friends whom they loved and trusted were 
friends only in prosperity, and, when the hour of 
adversity came, were but strangers; and when, in 
addition to all this, the husband and father is taken 
away, and his helpless family deprived of the arm 
that has been their strength, are left to struggle on 
alone in this cold and selfish world, then, indeed, is 
poverty bitter, doubly bitter. What would its lone 
children do were it not for the hope of a rest here- 
after, of a home in heaven ? 

So thought Mrs. Stanley, as she sat in the narrow 
room they now called home watching her idolized 
daughter, as, with flushed cheek and busy fingers, 
she was placing the last stitches in a garment that 
both mother and daughter had been busily employed 
in making during the whole of that warm, tedious 
day. The countenance of Mrs. Stanley was ex- 
pressive of deep sorrow, but not of despair; though 
every feature of that pale, thin face told that grief 
and deep afiliction had been hers, yet over all 
breathed a spirit of meekness, of holy resignation. 

And Effie, how lovely she looked as she bent over 
her sewing, the rich color on her cheek, her dark 
hair gathered into a knot behind, from which a few 
careless ringlets fell on either side! And when she 
raised her head, and you met the glance of those 
dark, speaking eyes, there was an irresistible fasci- 
nation in that look. And yet it was not mere beau- 
ty of form and coloring alone that invested her face 
with such a charm; it was the beautiful sou! there 
shadowed forth, the bright, trusting, confiding ex- 
pression of that young face, that won your heart. 
She seemed fitted to grace any station in life; and 
such an air of refinement and elegance characterized 
both mother and daughter, that it seemed strange 
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that they should be compelled to sit there in that 
lowly room, plying the needle so steadily through 
the long, weary day. 

Three months before, how different their situa- 
tion! Fortune smiled, they were surrounded by 
friends, and every luxury that wealth could procure 
was freely lavished upon them by the fond husband 
and father. 
Mr. Stanley was stripped of all his wealth, and 
mental suffering so wrought upon his physical sys- 
tem that he was attacked by a fever, from which he 
never recovered. He died, leaving his widow and 
daughter alone and helpless in the wide world. 

Hitherto, Effie’s life had been all sunshine; na- 
turally of a bright and joyous temperament, the loss 
of their property did not seriously afflict her, for 
But when her 
father was taken away, so stunning was the blow 
that, in all the agony of her first grief, Effie for a 


But, by a series of disastrous losses, 


her beloved parents yet remained. 


time abandoned herself to unrestrained sorrow. 
From this, however, she was aroused by the con- 
sciousness of their changed condition; she felt that 
the present situation of affairs called for her exer- 
tions, and, with a mighty effort, she succeeded in 
calming her feelings, and resolving that, so long aa 
a farthing remained, not a debt should remain un- 
cancelled. When the last creditor was satisfied, 
nothing of consequence remained, and she began to 
consider what was to be done for the future mainte- 
nance of herself and remaining parent, who was in 
feeble health. 

Effie’s education was superior; in music especial- 
ly she excelled; and, as Mrs. Stanley thought that 
her former friend, Mrs. Leslie, would assist her 
daughter in obtaining scholars, they returned to 
New York. But how false is the friendship of the 
world! Mrs. Leslie received the destitute widow 
and orphan of Mr. Stanley, to whose generosity she 
owed all her wealth, with a distant and haughty air, 
and, in answer to Mrs. Stanley’s inquiries, coldly 
advised her to take in sewing, informing her that 
one so young as her daughter would not be con- 
sidered competent to teach. Deeply did Mrs. Stan- 
ley feel the changed manner of one who once made 
such great professions of friendship, and, with an 
additional weight at her already crushed heart, she 
arose with her daughter to leave. 

Not one word of kindness, not one expression of 
sympathy, came from the lips of Mrs. Leslie; she 
merely remarked that, if Mrs. Stanley concluded to 
sew, she might, if she would call there, furnish her 
with some employment. 

Sadly, and with an aching heart, Mrs. Stanley 
descended the steps; she had neither expected nor 
desired pecuniary aid, but she had expected, in her 
present hour of affliction, some little kindness from 
Mrs. Leslie, at least to show that former services 
were not forgottey. 

As the two passed along the street, more than 
ever did that mother feel the sad change in their 


condition. The thought of her young daughter, 
with all her talents and accomplishments, spending 
her life as a seamstress, exchanging the books and 
music that she so dearly loved for the constant use 
of the needle, was painful; but there was no alter- 
native. Having rented two small rooms in the 
second story of a building inhabited by the poorer 
class of people, the mother and daughter, for the 
first time thrown upon their own resources for sup- 
port, entered their new occupation. 

Notwithstanding the sudden change from ease 
and luxury to toil and privation, Effie never mur- 
mured or complained ; her dearest wish was to see 
her beloved parent free from the necessity of pur- 
suing that employment for which her feeble health 
so unfitted her; and, with this object ever before 
her, day after day the devoted daughter plied her 
needle as contentedly as if she had never known 
any other condition in life. 

But to return, after our long digression, to the 
day on which our chapter opens. 

The dress which we found our heroine employed 
in making was at length finished, and Effie arose 
with a cheerful air, and, carrying it to Mrs. Stanley 
for inspection, said— 

“Ts it not done in quite a workmanlike manner, 
considering the shortness of my practice? If I 
continue to succeed as well as I have done, I shall 
be a famous dressmaker soon, and then we need not 
want for anything. Cheer up, dearest mother; we 
shall see happy days yet.” And Effie looked up 
with a glad, hopeful smile into the pale, sad face 
that bent so lovingly over her. 

“T can never be otherwise than happy while you 
are with me, my precious one,” said Mrs. Stanley, 
with much emotion, as she clasped her daughter in 
her arms. “But it is time now for you to go, my 
child, if you intend to carry the dress to Mrs. Lin- 
coln to-night; for I fear that it will be dark before 
you can return.” 

With a light step, and a heart buoyant with hope, 
Effie went forth upon her errand. 

The sun had ceased to shed his scorching rays 
upon the parched earth, and the cool zephyrs swept 
refreshingly through the narrow streets and alleys 
of the pent-up city. After traversing several nar- 
row streets, Effie etttered Broadway. The sidewalk 
was thronged with the multitude, who were enjoy- 
ing a promenade after the heat of the day; and, as 
she mingled with the crowd, did the haughty pro- 
cession of wealth and fashion not once recall to her 
the time when she stood as high in the world as any of 
those who now passed her so proudly by? No; all 
the splendor around her passed unheeded, her mind 
was engrossed with other thoughts; she was musing 
upon the success with which her efforts to obtain a 
livelihood had been rewarded, and was thinking 
with delight how she would toil for the comfort of 
her idolized mother. Bright were the visions that 
flitted before her fancy; ever seeing the sunshine 














beyond the clouds, already Effie, in imagination, 
beheld her beloved parent surrounded again by ease 
and plenty, and, with a countenance radiant with 
hope, she trod lightly onward. 

Alas, sweet Effie, that thy ardent hopes may never 
be realized! that thy young heart must again be 
wrung with agony! that thou must drink to the 
very dregs the cup of sorrow! 

Leisurely walking down Broadway were two 
young gentlemen, whose bearing denoted that they 
belonged to the higher class of society. 

“Did you see that face, Arthur?” observed the 
taller of the two to his companion, as Effie glided by. 

“No, I did not observe; but certainly it must 


} 


have been remarkable indeed to interest the inyul- 


nerable 


Clarence Hamilton so much,” laughingly 
replied his companion, as he saw the deep interest 
with which Clarence regarded the retreating form 
of Effie. 

“Tt certainly was the most lovable countenance 
that 1 ever saw,” responded Clarence, earnestly, as 
Effie at length vanished from his sight. 

“ Well done, Clarence, you ’ve lost your heart at 


last,” replied his friend. “This fair stranger has 





cted what all the charming beauties in Europe 
failed to do. Hope it 


fall in with this lovely being 


eu 


and America have may be 


my good fortune to 


some day; but good-by, Clare, I have an engage- 


ment that I had nearly forgotten. Success to you 


in finding out your fair incognito!” continued 


Arthur, gayly, as he withdrew his arm from that of 
his companion and retraced his steps. 


Thoughtfully, Clarence Hamilton passed onward ; 





his heart was stirred with new emotions. He had 
mingled in the soc iety of the high-born beauties of 
foreign climes, and gazed upon Italia’s dark-eyed 


daughters, with admiration, it is trne, but not with 
love. He was tired of the heartlessness which he 


had found in his travels up and down the world; 
he yearned for something more to love than mere 
external beauty, mere elegant accomplishment; and 
the bright, trusting, confiding expression that lit up 
the features of the fair young stranger whom he had 
beheld he felt was the index of a loving heart. 


= 


CHAPTER IIIf. 


New Year's 


with joy and hilarity. 


Eve. 
Merrily chimed the sleigh- 


Ir was The city resounded 
‘ells, as prancing steeds sped onward with their 
joyous burden, while gay laughter and happy voices 
told that young hearts beat high as they anticipated 
the delights of the coming year. 

The fancy stores were crowded with eager cus- 
tomers busily employed in selecting beautiful and 


costly gifts for the morrow, while without. wrapped 


in surprise and admiration at the endless variety 
of beautiful thir gs, stood some little holf-clad fellow 
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viewing, with earnest eyes, the tempting display in 
the brilliantly-lighted window. 

Why does he turn away from that curiously 
carved top, and miniature drum, and the countless 
articles before him calculated to suit boyish taste, 
and gaze so long and wishfully at a wax doll that 
stands in the corner? Ah! he thinks of the dear 
little sister at home; and of the untold delight that 
doll would bring to her; and then his lip quivers, 
and the big tears roll down his young cheek, for he 
knows that poverty denies her not only every 
childish toy, but often bread enough to eat. 

Ch! with sadness and sorrow come these days of 
Ye who, blessed 


with wealth and friends, hail gladly the joyous fes- 


rejoicing to many a lonely heart! 


tival, when closely round you your own loved ones 
gather, remember, oh! remember the suffering poor! 
Amid the gay throng that crowded the sidewalk 
Hamilton. 


tention was suddenly arrested by a young girl whose 


was Clarence Passing onward, his at 


scanty attire seemed scarcely sufficient to protect 
her from the evening cold. As the light fell upon 
her face, he recognized it at once. It was the same 
that three months before he had beheld radiant with 
hope, but now so hopelessly sad, so touchi: 
mournful was its expression, that his desire to know 


something more of the fair being, who from the first 


had so strangely interested him, became intense ; 
and turning, he followed the young stranger, as she 
passed rapidly along the pavement, until he was 
suddenly arrested by the salutation of a friend just 


returned to the city. 


Leaving the disappointed Clarence, let us follow 


seless spee 1 of 


our old friend Effie; as, with the noi 
a bird on the wing, she glides swiftly from street to 
street, then threading several narrow alleys teeming 
with wretchedness, she pauses, at length, before a 
building far more miserable in appearance than that 
in which we first found them located. 


Up the rickety flights of stairs, she hurries » 


the same breathless haste, pausing not until sh 
reaches the third story, when, softly raising a latch, 
she enters her home. 

Let us glance for a moment within that wretched 


room. Upon a narrow couch, pale, wasted to a 
shadow, evidently in the last stages of consumption, 
lies that widowed mother, so cherished, so idolized 
by her only child. 

It must have been stern necessity, indeed, to have 
called that child away even for a moment, at such a 
time, and stern indeed it was. 

Depending solely upon her needle for support, 
with nothing save the produce of those weary stitch 
to supply every want, Effie was compelled to lea 
her helpless parent alone, and carry home the fruits 
of her nightly labor, that with the scanty pittance 
due for her exhausting toil, she might satisfy the 
demands of the heartless landlord, who had threat 
ened to turn those two, so delicately reared, house- 


less and homeless into the street on the morrow. 
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Sad indeed has been the lot of our friends, since 
they were left to struggle alone with this cold world. 
Mrs. Stanley’s health soon failed, so that she became 
utterly unable to assist in their mutual support, and 
though Effie toiled night and day, yet pinching want 
stared them in the face; they had been compelled 
to remove from their first home, to the still more 
wretched one in which we find them. 

Yet Effie felt that for herself she could endure 
anything, if her cherished mother only might be 
spared 

But ah! fond daughter, do no secret misgivings 
steal over your spirit, as day by day you see that 
frail mother sinking ? 

That hectic flush, that hacking cough, do they not 
whisper that she, so loved, is passing away? 

But let us turn to another scene. 

Within a magnificent saloon, on this same New 
Year’s Eve, was assembled a gay crowd of wealth 
and fashion. 

Amid the brilliant throng of fair faces and fair 
forms that graced the room, Ida Leslie shone pre- 
Admirers 
pay their compliments to the belle of the evening. 


eminent. crowded around her, eager to 
But Ida, though her beautiful lip was wreathed with 
the sweetest smiles, within was secretly chagrined 


as she beheld Clarence Hamilton, whose attentions 


she coveted above all others, evidently perfectly 
indifferent to her charms. 
Talented and accomplished, possessed of a fine 


person, and withal of a princely fortune, Clarence 
Hamilton was an object of special attraction to the 
fair sex. 

Ida Leslie, in particular, had resolved to attach 
him to her train of admirers, and that night, as, robed 
in satin, and sparkling with jewels, she stood before 
the mirror in her own dressing-room, and gazed 
upon the reflection of her faultless form, her cheek 
flushed, and her eye beamed with triumph, as she 
thoucht of Clarence Hamilton, and of the brilliant 
conquest that she felt confident would be hers. 


Ah! Ida Leslie, outward loveliness alone, though 


it may charm for a while, yet, if the graces of the 
heart are wanting, transient indeed is its power. 
Clarence Hamilton thinks not of yon proud beauty 


as he stands in that brilliant crowd. The shade of 


thought resting upon his noble countenance tells 
that his heart is far away. Visions of the pale, 
sweet face, which a few hours before he had casually 
beheld, en 
first had been so indelibly impressed upon his 


memory, and all around him is forgotten. 


rross his thoughts, the same that from the 


Midnight over the city. From the hall of merri- 


ment still 
tread of merry feet as they glide in the dance, but 


comes the sound of music, and of the 
over the lowly home of Effie, the Angel of Death is 
hovering. 

A welcome messenger he comes to the worn spirit, 


tired of earth’s changes, and panting to plume the 
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wing for its heavenward flight, but to the lonely one 
who must be left behind, what bitter sorrow is in 
the summons! 

“Effie, my precious one,” faintly murmurs the 
dying mother, “I leave you—but not alone. Father 


—keep her! Effie, dearest—weep—not--I—am— 


going—home—home. Once—more—imy child!” 

It was a long embrace, but at length the arms 
relaxed their hold; a tranquil calm crept over the 
cheek; the angelic light that beamed from those 
eyes was fading, fading; but the soul, as it passed, 
shed its holy, heavenly likeness upon the peaceful 
brow. The weary spirit had gone to its reward, and 
with a piercing shriek Effie sank upon the floor. 

O, stricken orphan, the depth of the anguish that 
wrings thy soul we may not know! God help thee 


in thine agony! 


CHAPTER IV. 


Turee days passed away, and in that lowly room, 


by its solitary window, sat the lonely orphan. To 
Effie, what a world of anguish had been concen- 
trated in those few days! You who have lost a 


the only 


mother, and to whom that mother was 
friend in the wide world, may know her feelings, as 


scald- 


ing tears, lest they should fall upon the rich satin 


she sat by that lifeless form, forcing back the 


that she must embroider to obtain means to give 
And 


her task was ended, now that those cold remains 


that precious dust a decent burial. now that 
were laid beneath the sod, now that she might weep, 
she could not; her anguish was too great for tears! 

That mother, whose loving care had been bestowed 
upon her from infancy, was she, indeed, gone forever? 
That sweet smile, was its radiance never more to 
gladden her heart on earth? that loving voice, was it 
forever hushed ? 

There was nothing to live for now; the object 


+ 


that had bound her to life was gone, her last hope 
blotted out, and the despairing glance of that tear- 
less eye told of the anguish that wrung her soul. 
the 


Hour after hour passed on, but all unheeded; 


shades of darkness fell around, but still, immovable 


the 


as a statue, her head resting upon her hand, sat 
lonely orphan. 

Softly the moonlight fell upon the earth, and with 
pitying eyes, the pure stars looked into that lowly 
chamber, and something in that heavenly radiance 
at length brought relief. Still gazing upward into 
that glorious sky she sat, but the aspect of despair 
had vanished ; tears, gushing tears, rolled freely 
down her cheek, and in those blessed tears the 
anguish of the crushed spirit passed away. From 
the starry heights above, that angel-mother seemed 
to whisper, as of old, sweet words cf love, and like 
“the shadow of a great rock in a weary land” was 
a sense of His protecting care who has promised to 


be a “ Father to the fatherless.” 
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The heavy load was lifted from her heart; a tran- 
quil calm stole over her spirit, and gradually she 
sank into a quiet slumber. 

Again ’twas midnight. The moon had disappeared 
below the horizon, but the stars shone on as peace- 
fully as ever. 
streets, save tho heavy tread of the watchman, when 


Naught was heard in the deserted 


suddenly on the ear arose the fearful cry of fire. 
Soon all was hurry and confusion; the pealing 
of bells, the rattling of engines, and the shouts of 
The 
fire was in the most densely populated part of the 


the firemen, all mingled in one wild uproar. 


city, where hundreds were miserably crowded into 
one dwelling, and the cries of the inhabitants, as 
they rushed from their burning homes into the 
street, added to the excitement of the scene. 
Rapidly the flames advanced; they have reached, 
yes, they envelop the building, in the third story 
of which our Effie slumbers. Notwithstanding the 
still 


wrapped in that heavy, deathlike sleep. 


deafening tumult, she remains insensible, 


At length, she is aroused, and starting wildly up, 


as she comprehends the danger, she endeavors to 
flee; but the excitement is too much for her over- 
wrought frame, her strength fails, and swooning, she 
falls helpless upon the floor. 


Oh! is there no one to save? must she perish in 
the flames ? 

Below, just escaped from the burning building, 
an Irish woman rushes hither and thither, ejacu- 
lating in the greatest distress, “Sure, and there ’s a 
swate young lady up stairs that ‘ll be burnt intirely 
if she 

A noble form moves quickly towards her, and 


” 


aint got out 


hurriedly inquiring the location of the room, enters 


the burning building, notwithstanding the remon- 





strances of bystanders. It was Clarence Hamilton. 


Up, 


another 


up those stairs, at the peril of his own life— 


life was at stake—and that was enough. 
knew not how, and ha: 


flame fell 


gained the room, he 


raising the 


full 


form, the glar 


That face! 


prostrate » of the 


upon the face. oh, unexpected 


bliss! the object of his daydreams, the angel of 
his nig y visions 
With a of joy he clasped the inanimate 





form; not a moment was to be lost; he reached the 
foot of the first stairway, almost at a bound; the 
next! O heavens! the flames had reached. There 


was no other way, and with his precious burden he 
rushed through the flames and suffocating smoke 


unscathed; on, on, his step nerved by an unseen 
power, he stood on the threshold, he gained the 
street just as the burning roof fell in, and the whole 
became a solid mass of flame. 

Shouts of applause rent the air, but he heard them 
eived his reward! 


not; he had ree 


Hastily entering a carriage, he was soon at his 
own home, and just as he laid the fainting girl upon 


the sofa, Mrs. Hamilton, a noble-looking matron, 


clad in widow’s weeds, entered the drawing-room. 
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As Clarence briefly narrated what had transpired, 
she immediately approached the young stranger, 
and with maternal care applied the usual remedies 
to restore her to consciousness. As she did so, her 
eye fell upon a small miniature in a plain gold set- 
ting, attached by a silken cord to Effie’s neck. 

As Mrs. Hamilton took it in her hand to examine 
it more closely, an involuntary ery burst from ber 
lips. “ Emil 


is it possible ? 





te 


yr, Emily Woodworth, my dearest friend, 
How came this here? Can this be 
her daughter, her Effie, of whom she used to speak 
so often in her letters? But how came she in New 
York, and in such a condition, too?” continued Mrs. 
Hamilton, thoughtfully. 

aa Where, 


n you have gone, but your child shall be 


where is her mother? Poor, poor 
Emily, the 
cherished for your sake,” sighed Mrs. Hamilton, as 
her son informed her that an Irish woman had told 
an orphan, her mother 


him that the young girl was 


having been buried only the day before. 


said 


sad face 


“ Poor chil must have suffered,” 
Mrs 


of the still unconscious Effie, “but you have found 


1! how you 





he remarked the pale, 


Hamilton, as s! 


he sat watching with intense 
anxiety the face of Effie, as she lay so still, so mo- 
tionless, apparently without life. 

Emily Woodworth was the maiden name of Mrs, 
Mrs. 
mate friends; in their younger days they were 
schoolmates together, had 
sponded until Mrs. Hamilton’s departure for Europe 


Hamilton and herself had been inti- 


Stanley; 


and regularly corre- 


with her son, from whence she had lately returned. 
Mrs. 


Hamilton, expressing a wish that her beloved friend 


Effie had often heard her mother speak of 


was atill in New York, unaware that she had re- 
ed from abroad. 


But 


over her, watching in vain for the least sign of re- 





to return to Long did the two hang 


turning consciousness; but at length she slowly 
opened her eyes, and murmured half audibly, while 
a dreamy smile played around her lip: “I though 
I was in heaven. Father was there, and mother; 
and oh! the 
Then something dreadful came, a fire! yes, there 


sweetly ! 


angels sang sweetly, so 


was a fire! the flames were all around me,” she 
continued, shuddering. 

Gently did Mrs. Hamilton soothe the bewildered 
mind of the poor girl, and with her cool hand resting 
upon her throbbing brow, at length the wearied 
orphan slept. 

* oo * ® 

Six months passed away, and brought a glorious 
evening in the month of June. With a silvery ra- 
dianece the moonlight fell upon the beautiful gardens 
Amid the clustering roses 


that the 


of a stately mansion. 


and murmuring fountains embellished 
grounds, walked Clarence Hamilton. 
He was not alone; his eyes rested fondly upon 


the features of a fair young girl who leaned upon 
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his arm. Surely we should know that sweet face to 
be Effie Stanley’s. 
How beautiful she looked in the still moonlight; 


so changed from the pale, sad being of a few months 


since. Her large, dark eyes were suffused with 
bright tears; but they were not tears of sorrow! A 
rich glow came and went upon her cheek, as the 


iow tones of her companion fell upon her ear, while 
the radiant countenance of Clarence, and the half 
timid, yet confiding glance with which she returned 
his look of devoted love, told that some new joy 
was trembling in each bosom. 

The flowers might have told strange tales of what 


had that night been breathed within their hearing; 


they might have whispered that a bride had been 
won beneath that starry sky, and that the lifelong 
affections of two loving hearts had been forever 
plighted. 

% Ye ‘ ss % 


A few montlis later, and a gay party were ga- 
ion of Mrs. M——, 


The parlors were already 


thered within the splendid man 
one of the élite of the city. 


yrs were thrown open, 


filled, when suddenly the d I 


Mr. 1 Mrs. Hamilton 


eyes were fixed upon the 


announced. All 


face of the 


and ar were 





ly young 


bride, as she came gracefully forward, leaning upon 
the arm of the 
What Ida 


Leslie, as she recognized in the young wife of the 


proud husband. 


was the astonishment and chagrin of 


wealthy, talented, aristocratic Clarence Hamilton, 


Ir was towards the close of the last century that 
iron tea-trays began to be imitated or superseded by 
papier-maché, and from th trays has gradually 


; ft 


sprung up an important department of Birmingham 
industry—a department in which it is pretty gene- 
rally admitted, we believe, that Birmingham excels 
all other places. 

Although the real papier-maché snaps up all kinds 
of paper indiscriminately, with most impartial fair- 


ness, the tea-tray paper (if we may so term it) is 


not so easily satisfied; it requires whole sound 
sheets to work upon, and these sheets must have a 
certain definite quality to fit them for their destined 
purpose. 


Let 


maché 


13 watch. i hone} he maki ier- 
us watch, in thought, the making of a papier 


tea-tray. In the first place, we see that the 


paper employed has a grayish color, and looks like 


thick blotting-pap and in the next, we see that a 
mould or form is employed to give shape to the tray. 


Artists or designers are constantly at work producing 
but we are here supposing that a 


A 
model of the tray is prepared, giving the exact form 


hew patterns ; 


tolerably simple tray is to be manufactured. 


al) 
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Effie Stanley, the poor despised seamstress, who, of 
late, had been so strangely missing. 

But not even the whispered insinuations of Miss 
Leslie could prevent the universal admiration with 
which the fair bride was greeted. The beauty and grace 
of the young stranger, the perfect ease and elegance 
of her manners, and above all the artlessness and 
warmth of her nature, won all hearts; and Ida had 
the mortification to find the beautiful Mrs. Hlamilton 


the theme of every tongue. 


Years have passed away, but Ida Leslie is yet 
unmarried; why it is, no one can tell, that, among 
all the admirers who have been captivated by her 
charms, not one, after a more intimate acquaintance, 
has appeared anxious to carry off the prize, and Ida, 
with all her beauty, seems destined to a life of 
“single blessedness.” 

Effie 


the brightest ornament of the circle in which she 


still lives; the idol of her husband's heart, 


moves. But, though surrounded by all the luxuries 
that wealth can bring, those dark hours of poverty 
are never forgotten, and remembering how bitter 
was once her own porti yn, she freely bestows her 
wealth upon the suffering. In her the poor and 
needy ever find the warmest sympathy, and many a 
lone child of poverty, whose wants she has relieved, 
breathes with blessings the name of her who has 


brought gladness to their hearts. 


and shape ; and from this model a mould is cast in 
iron, brass, or copper; the surface of the mould 
corresponding, of course, with the interior of the 
be 


tables, cut up the rough gray paper into pieces of 


tray to made. Women and girls, seated at 
the requisite size, and these pieces are handed to 
the pasters, who are also women—for it is worthy 
of remark that this very pretty art is one which is 
capable of being exercised in many of its branches 
by females. These pasters have beside them a plen- 
tiful supply of paste, made of flour and glue dis- 
The mould is greased, 
The first sheet 


is pasted on both sides, and handed to another 


solved and boiled in water. 
to prevent the paper from adhering. 


woman, who lays it on the mould, pressing, and rub- 
bing, and adjusting it until it conforms to the shape. 
Another and another are similarly applied, and the 
mould, with its threefold garment, is put into a 
drying-room, heated to a high temperature, where 
It 


the stove-room, filed to give it a tolerable smooth- 


it is brought to a dried state. is removed from 


ness of surface, and then clothed with three more 


layers of paper, in the same mode as before. Again 
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is the stove-room employed, again the pasters ply 
their labor; a third time the stove-room, again the 
pasters ; and so on, until thirty or forty thicknesses 
of paper have been applied, more or less, of course, 
according to the substance intended to be produced. 
For some purposes, as many as a hundred and 
twenty thicknesses are pasted together, involving 
forty stove dryings, and of course carrying the 
A 
muss of pasteboard, six inches in thickness, which 


operations over a considerable number of days. 


is occasionally produced for certain purposes, is per- 
haps one of the toughest and strongest materials 
we can imagine. 

The mould being covered with a sufficient layer, 
a knife is employed to dexterously loosen the paper 
at the edges; the greased state of the mould allows 
the paper to be removed from it. Then are all im- 
perfections removed; the plane, the file, and the 
knife are applied to bring all “ship-shape” and 
proper. 

Next come the adornments. The pasteboard it- 
self is not beautiful; so beauty is sought in other 
ways. Sheil-lac-varnish of very fine quality, colored 
according to circumstances, is applied coat after 
coat, until a thickness is obtained sufficient for the 
purpose. The black polished surface of ordinary 
papier-maché trays is produced by black japan 
But 
whether the varnish be black or colored, it usually 


varnish, applied by women with a brush. 
undergoes a rubbing and polishing to such a degree 
as to equal in brilliancy anything produced in the 
arts. It is said that the finest polishing instrument 
used to give the last finishing touch, after all the 
“ rotten-stones” and “ emeries” have done their best, 
is the soft palm of a woman’s hand ; and that those 
females employed in this art, who are gifted by 
nature with the much-coveted charm of a soft and 
delicate hand, find it commercially advantageous to 
preserve this softness and delicacy by a degree of 
gloved carefulness, not usual in their rank in life. 

Then ensue the painting and the gilding, the be- 
dizenment with gaudy show, or the adornment with 
graceful device, according as the goods are low or 
high-priced, or the manufacturer a man of taste or 
no taste. A kind of stencilling is employed in 
cheap work, but in better specimens the real artist's 
pencil is brought into requisition. 

The true papier-maché, that which was intro- 
duced about twenty-five years ago, and from which 
Mr. Bielefeld produces such a wondrous variety 
of decorative ornaments, is almost entirely paper ; 
there may be a small percentage of other material 
to impart certain minor qualities, but it is essential- 
ly paper. And if we inquire what kind of paper 
is thus used, we find that it is any and every kind— 
all will be welcome to the maché vat. 


The kind of papier-maché which is now under 


notice is a pastelike mass formed of paper-pulp, 
Mr. 
Bielefeld, the leading manufacturer in this branch 

3% 


and pressed in moulds to any desired form. 
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ws 
— ‘ 
in England, has an establishment where water- 


power can be commanded, and where machines, 
moved by this power, bring the paper to the required 
state. The paper, be it of what kind it may, or of 
as many different kinds as it may, is moistened, and 
chopped, and minced, and routed about until it be- 
comes a perfectly homogeneous pasty mass, or rather 
amass having a consistency like that of dough or 
of putty. A trifling portion of other substances is, 
as we have said, introduced, but not sufficient to 
change the general character of the mass as a paper 
substance. Then comes the moulding or pressing. 
The material is too thick to be poured into a mould 
like plaster of Paris, or like molten metal; it is 
pressed into flattish moulds, like clay, composition, 
or gutta-percha, A piece is cut off, about enough 
for the article to be made, it is pressed well into the 


mould, a counter-mould is placed upon it, and the 


force of a powerful press is brought to bear upon it, 
so as to drive the material into every minute crevico 
of the mould. 

And here we come to the artistic department of 
such a manufacture as this. To command anything 
like a leading position in decorative art, there must 
be an untiring attention to new designs, new artistic 
ideas, new combinations of form, and color, and ma- 
terial. Hence, in such an establishment as the one 
now under notice, the moulds are constantly increas- 
ing in number and value; not merely by hundred- 
weights, but by tons. 





WHAT IS TRUE LOVE? 


BY W. WALLACE DAVIS. 


Not that which wakes at beauty’s smile, 
Or dies beneath its frown, 

That lives and glows a little while, 

Or builds up hopes till the fragile pile 
Of self-weight topples down. 


Not that which burns with passion’s fire, 
And changeth oft its shrine: 
This is a love which ranks no higher 
Than instinct wild or fierce desire— 
Not love, pure love divine, 


Not that where jealousy will grow, 
Where oft suspicions lurk ; 

The heart that jealousy will show 

Loves but itself, and cannot know 
True love’s angelic work. 


Not that the selfish spirit knows, 
With envious desire ; 

The narrow soul no farther goes 

Than pleasure or than profit shows ; 
Love soars a system higher. 


But that which seeks another’s bliss, 
Hopes for another’s sake, 

Lives only for the happiness 

Of what it loves—content with this, 
Would earth a heaven make. 





mt 


BY 


‘Know ye the land where the cypress and myrtle 
Are emblems of deeds that are done in their clime? 
Know ve the land of the cedar and vine, 

Where the flowers ever blossom, the beams ever shine? 
Where the light wings of Zephyr, 


Wax faint o’er the gardens of Gull in her bloom; 


»ppressed with perfume, 


Where the citron and olive are fairest of fruit, 

And the voice of the nightingale never is mute; 
Where the tints of the earth and the hues of the sky, 
In color though varied, in beauty may vie, 

And the purple of ocean is deepest in dye? 


"Tis the clime of the Easi.” 


Tue East, both in its past history and present 
condition, is a land of remarkable interest. In the 
very name, Orient, there is a kind of magic and ro- 
mance. So thickly do the associations of venerated 
and heroic names and memorable events cluster 
ground it; so many nations and countries are sug- 
gested by it; so many heroes, prophets, and philo- 
sophers live in its history, many of them justly en- 
titled to lasting honor, to a sacred and grateful 
remembrance; so great a physical extent does it 
embrace, that we deem it the title of a great history, 
of a great country, whose precise limits have never 
been established—of an old, yet ever new leaf in the 
life of the world. 

All that clevates, enlightens, and adorns the hu- 
man family in this resplendent noon of the world, 
all that has ennobled the human character and ex- 
panded the human intellect, raised the nations from 
a grovelling barbarism to a lofty and refined Christ- 
ian civilization, had there either its origin or its 
first exhibition. 

As we look towards the rising sun to catch the 
earliest rays of the morning, or on a clear night to- 
wards the beautiful orient to behold the rising stars, 
so we cast our eyes eastward to seek the first dawn- 
ings of religion, science, and learning. Sacred his- 
tory points to the East as the habitation of the first 
Say the Scriptures, there was 


family of man. 


“planted a garden eastward in Eden.” This gar- 
den was God’s chosen seat for the first created of 


Its 


Crystal wa- 


earth’s children. Its name implicd delight. 


situation was romantically beautiful. 
ters, shady groves, and the pure, sweet breath of 
heaven, were but a part of the treasures of this 
peaceful and sequestered vale. In this happy resi- 
dence dwelt, for a season, purity and innocence. 
For a season it was closed against vice of every 
name, and all sin. Even more romantic and blessed 


was this eastern vale, before its inmates became 
polluted by the presence of the Evil Spirit, in all 
that was pleasant to the eye, or endearing to the 
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hearts of its happy inmates, than the far-famed gar 
den of the Hesperides as it existed in the imagina 
tion of the greatest of modern poets, whose inspira- 
tion delighted in depicting the unseen glories of a 
spiritual existence, no less than the gorgeous scenery 
of nature. 

The Hesperian clime merely regales the senses 


and gratifies the desires— 


“There eternal summer dwells, 
And the west wind, with murky wing, 
About the cedared alleys fling 

Nard and cassia’s balmy smells; 
Iris there, with humid bow, 

Waters the odorous banks that blow 
Flowers of more mingled hue 

Than her purpled scarf can show, 
And drenches with Elysian dew 
(List, mortals, if your ears be true) 
Reds of hyacinths and roses, 

Where young Adonis oft reposes.” 


But, while “ Elysian dew,” “ balmy smells,” and 
brilliant flowers merely please the external senses, 
and gratify in part the curiosity of mortals, neither 
can be substituted for the Tree of Life or the Tree 
Eden, that 
own appointing, a miniature of the spiritual para- 


of Knowledge. In location of God's 
dise, we catch the earliest glimpse of human life ; 
first, of a purity and tranquillity rivalling the atmo- 
sphere in which it breathed, then of transgression 
and banishment into the open and unprotected field 
of the world. 

The East is the mother of the nations and peo- 
ples of the earth. Whatever speculations may, at 
different times, have agitated the minds of philoso- 
phers as to what is termed the “ unity of the human 
race,” in how much soever mystery the question of 
the distribution and separation of the human family 
into the most diverse regions of the earth may be 
involved, however difficult it may be to explain 
satisfactorily the diversity of complexion, size, cha- 
racteristics, &c., exhibited by different nations and 
tribes, we are still bound, we think, to defer to the 
authority of. the sacred Scriptures, and the most 
reliable and respectable of profane historians, that 
man originated in the East, and that all have de- 
scended from one common parentage. 

The great Continent of Asia, now swarming with 
its millions of barbarians and semi-barbarians, has 
for ages, as it did as far back in the annals of man 
as the light of early tradition will permit us to look, 
been sending westward its surplus populations. Yet 


it remains superabundantly peopled. Physical geo- 














graphers have located the cradle of the human 
species in the mountainous regions of Upper Asia. 
From these table-lands family after family descend- 
ed and peopled the plains below. Thence many of 
their descendants migrated to Africa, Europe, and 
the Islands of the Indian and Arabian Seas. 
Through these channels, it is not improbable, the 
Western Continent and the islands of the Atlantic 
were peopled. But, whatever particular directions 
the early migrations may have taken, the origin of 
all the historical nations of the West is clearly 
traceable to colonies from the East. From age to 
age, even from the earliest times, learning, civiliza- 
tion, and the arts have, through these colonies, 
been advanced and diffused. Each new colony has 
seized the banner of religion and refinement, and 
planted it still farther towards the West. 

Asia peopled Egypt and gave her the rudiments 
of her civilization. Asiatic learning had subdued 
the valley of the Nile long before the mighty Cam- 
byses marched over it with his victorious Persian 
host. Science had doubtless flourished in the far 
Orient long before Thebes was built or the Pyra- 
mids reared. Before Memnon gave forth its music 
to the beams of the morning sun, before Apis was 
worshiped, or the Sphinx carved, the Hindus had a 
mythology and cultivated learning. Egypt con- 
ferred on Greece whatever she had received from 
the East. 
her learning and mysteries, gave them their religion 


She instructed the Grecian priests in all 


and mythology, with the fruits of the observation 
and experience of her scholars and philosophers for 
many centuries. 

The Pheenicians, a powerful, wealthy, and com- 
mercial people, inhabiting the shores of Asia Minor 
nearly nine hundred years B. C., planted a colony 
in Africa, on the southern shore of the Mediterra- 
nean. The founders of this colony were from the 
famous city of Tyre, at that period the first com- 
mercial city on the globe. Laid out, as the ancient 
poets would have us believe, under the auspicious 
guidance of the beautiful Queen Dido, the republic 
of Carthage grew and flourished, becoming the won- 
der and terror of all surrounding nations. The 
Anglo-Tyrian State soon became mistress of the sea. 
Her trading galleys sailed from the Hellespont to 
the Pillars of Hercules, from the capes of Italy to 
the mouth of the Nile. 
to Egypt, Nubia, and the Great Desert. 


Her inland trade extended 
She sup- 
ported a mercenary army drawn from the Numi- 
Thus 


exulting in the pride of her power, she began ear- 


dians and the surrounding African tribes. 
nestly to long for foreign conquests. As her towers 
rose higher and thicker within her walls, and her 
commerce had greatly increased her wealth and 
power, she began to plan expeditions against the 
Greek colonies of Sicily. 

Meanwhile, a nation, not less proud and aspiring, 


likewise sprung from Asiatic stock, was spreading 


its ample proportions on the shores of Italy. The 
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seed of a brave race, planted on a new soil, was 
springing up into a vigorous and mighty people. 
These two nations, inspired alike with the romance 
of arms and martial deeds, whose proud ancestry 
had dwelt in the same eastern clime, were destined 
to contest with each other the empire of the world, 
In vain well-manned fleets were fitted out to crush 
the Italian rival; in vain was the fleet Numidian 
horse trained to confront the Roman legions; in 
vain the great Hannibal crossed the Mediterranean, 
the Rhine, and the Alps; the seven-hilled city with- 
stood the shock, and, with victorious cruelty, the 
queen of African cities fell. 

Her vast commerce and wealth sank and perished 
Rome was left to settle 
But, after 


with her military power. 
upon herself the empire of the world. 
countless victories and triumphs, and after extend- 
ing her arms and conquests into every quarter of 
the known world, Rome, too, was destined to fall. 
To the north of the Danube and the Elbe, amid the 
dense forests and wild mountains of the north, dwelt 
a rude race, but brave and revengeful. Still far- 
ther north, beneath the frigid skies and amid the 
drifting snows of Scythia, roamed other tribes 
equally bold and warlike. The ancestors of these 


races had long before migrated from the mountain- 





ous regions of Tartary. Bold, restless, and full of 
energy, with the beautiful and fertile domain of 
Italy once in view, nothing could restrain them 
from its plunder and devastation. Some of them 
had tasted the matchless vintage of Tuscany, and 


They longed 


to be masters of these Elysian fields, and to establish 


breathed the balmy air of Campagna, 


themselves in a country promising to satisfy every 
physical desire. They were urged on to the con- 
quest not merely from these considerations ; their 
ancestors had been sorely pressed by the Roman 
legions; their more southern neighbors, the Ger- 
mans, had frequently been invaded and laid under 
tribute. By the tribes of Germany and Gaul they 
had, moreover, been solicited for aid; and both 
ready and willing were they to furnish the requisite 
assistance, and to avail themselves of the fruits of 
so desirable a conquest. 

Step by step, they advanced towards Rome, de- 
taching province after province, plundering and 
devastating as they went. Like a hurricane they 
swept over Italy, staying not their course till they 
had pillaged the imperial city itself. Smiling val- 
leys and peaceful villages were made sad; the ex- 
quisite architecture of nature, along with the most 
finished works of human art, shared the same 
mournful fate at the hands of these ruthless barba- 
rians. A night more gloomy than nature’s night 
spread its dark wings over the civilization of the 


western empire. There were even seen standing, 


“ Within the Coliseum’s wall, 


"Midst the chief relics of almighty Rome,” 


the Gaul, the Goth, and the barbarian of Seythia, 
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each under his own arms, and under his own leader, 
rivalling each other in deeds of savage, but heroic 
riot. Whatever was fair to look upon, whatever 
was beautiful in structure or finish, whatever was 
useful in civilized life, whatever was valuable or 
essential to learning or art, was indiscriminately 
seattered. The fate of the western Roman empire, 
at the hands of its northern invaders, however 
mournful, was not so hopeless as that of the eastern. 

The Byzantine empire, established by the Empe- 
ror Constantine, had been gradually circumscribed 
in its limits by the continual inroads of those na- 
tions who crushed Rome. One province after an- 
other had been wrested from her weak grasp. 

That famous city of Byzantium, with its high 
walls and lofty towers, conspicuous among whose 
temples rose the proud turret of St. Sophia, had 
often been threatened, but its strong and capacious 
fortifications looked defiance to all attacks, and 
withstood every shock. 

Sut in the thirteenth century the western provinces 
of Asia began to be terrified at the approach of a 
new and terrible enemy. A Tartar tribe from the 
East was advancing with fearful rapidity, as it 
seemed, to the conquest of the world. All resistance 
to their advances proved vain, and nation after na- 
All Persia 


had yielded—Persia, once the great and magnificent 


tion meekly submitted to the conqueror. 


—who had, in ancient days, boasted of a Cambyses, 
a Cyrus, and a Xerxes; who had abounded in wealth 
and luxury, as she had exulted in the field, had 
become a vassal to a nomad tribe. 

The fertile valley of Mesopotamia; the olive- 
crowned hills of Palestine, and even the sacred city 
of Jerusalem, had been subdued by the Tartar host! 
Was the keystone of the Greek Empire to be pre- 
served from this rushing tide? Was Byzantium, 
with its palaces and magnificent temples, with all 
its splendor and wealth, safe? Were the barbarians 
to cross over to Europe, or would they be satiated 
But the Turks did not 
stop at the confines of Asia Minor, nor, having crossed 
the Hellespont, did they halt at the gates of the 
capital ; it was entered and sacked, as had been the 


with the conquest of Asia? 


Imperial City. 

The origin of the Ottoman Turks, whose power 
is now waning slowly but steadily toward the East 
before the advancing power of Russia—as tradition 
relates it—is involved in a somewhat mysterious 
romance. Their history, which, like their religion, 
abounds in instances of heroism, superstition, and 
bigotry, shows them to-be as tenacious as the Israel- 
ites of their religious faith and peculiar customs. 
Their descent is traced to a Tartar family, inhabit- 
ing a locality nearly in the geographical centre of 
the continent of Asia Proper. 
issued to their earlier conquests, and where their 


The spot whence they 


sovereign held his quarters, is beautifully described 
in the poetical language of the Orients. 
“The royal encampment was almost ever in sight 
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of Mount Altai, from whose sides the river Irtish 
dezcends to water the rich pastures of the Calmucks. 
The soil is fruitful, and the climate mild and tem- 
perate ; the happy region was ignorant of earthquake 
and pestilence; the Emperor's throne was turned 
toward the east, and a golden wolf on the top of a 
spear seemed to guard the entrance of his tent.” 

This remarkable race spread, simultaneously, over 
large portions of Asia, Africa, and Europe, establish- 
ing an empire as proud as that of Alexander, and as 
powerful as that of Rome or Carthage. 

But finally the western conquests of the Turks 
were decisively checked by another race of eastern 
origin beneath the walls of Vienna.* 

Science and learning had their first exhibition in 
the East. 
on the progress of science and art before Egypt and 


History, it is true, sheds but a faint light 
Greece shone in their intellectual lustre. But here 
and there ancient tradition reveals a glimpse at 
their existence, while modern antiquarian researches, 
which have so greatly enriched the treasury of 
archeology, confirm us in the belief that there was 
a high state of civilization among the early in- 
habitants of the East. In China and Hindostan, 
where letters, as well as science and art, are now 
cultivated, there has been little intellectual progress, 
according to their traditions, for some thousands of 
years. What these nations were when first visited 
by the Christian missionary, in quite recent times, 
Before the light 
of Christianity began to cheer the nations with its 


they had been for countless ages. 


genial and life-giving rays, the civilization of the 
East was transmitted from nation to nation, and 
from tribe to tribe, merely as it had been received, 
without improvement. From farther India there 
were commercial interchanges with Persia, Tartary, 
Thence trade was 


Hence 


Arabia, and Syria, by caravans. 
carried on with Egypt, Nubia, and Carthage. 
the learning of the times followed in the path either 
of commerce, conquest, or in the train of migrations. 
The general tendency of all these, as we have seen, 
was westward. 

Save where the sun of Christianity has shone into 
the hearts of many of these oriental nations, there 
has been searcely a perceptible change in the ap- 
pearance, manners, and customs of the people since 
the days of Abraham. A poetical modern traveller, 
as he wanders through Syria and contemplates its 
deserts, says, “ But as the day draws forward, and 
yon see the same forms and the same life that 
Abraham saw, and know that Joseph leading Mary 
into Egypt might pass you to-day, nor be aware of 
more than a single sunset since he passed before, 
then you feel that this gem, changeless at home, is 
only developed elsewhere, that the boundless desert 
freedom is only a resultless romance. 

“ The sun sets and the camp is pitched. * * * 
But as you sit quietly in the tent door, watching the 


* The Hungarians. 














Armenian camp and the camels, your cheek pales 
suddenly as you remember Abraham, and that ‘he 
sat in the tent door in the heat of the day.’ Saving 
yourself, what of the scene is changed since then? 
The desert, the 
Arabs, they are what Abraham saw when ‘he lifted 


camels, the tents, the turbaned 


up his eyes and looked, and lo! three men stood by 
him!’ ” 

In that portion of Asia where the sway of Mos- 
of 
desert and landscape are exhibited that met the eye 
the 


The sun rises and sets upon 


lemism remains unbroken, the same features 


of the traveller centuries ago; so is moral 
scenery unchanged. 
the same aspect of mountain and plain, the stars 
look down on the sandy wastes spotted with palm- 
trees, the uniform scenery being enlivened here and 
there by bands of the roaming sons of Ishmael. 

All nations, peoples, and tribes have their religion. 
Each leading faith was first proclaimed in the East. 
As the soil of that region has ever been exuberant 
in vegetable production, so has it been in giving 
birth to the most important of institutions, both 
human and divine, as well as the most interesting 
of historical events. In religions, as in the coloni- 
zation of nations, the East has been the trunk, while 
the remaining portions of the earth have been 
merely the branches that spring off from it. From 
it great nations are proved to have sprung. 

“Genus unde Latinum, 
Albunique paties, utque altue Moenia Remue.” 


The fleet that conveyed the Trojan race toward 
Italy bore their gods along with them. In the East, 
Paganism flourished, almost from the beginning, in 
all its disgusting and unrighteous forms. The devout 
Hindoo Brahmin and the mystic Egyptian priest 
were alike of the Orient. The Grecian mythology 
was merely a page in the eastern book of fables 
and religious mysteries. Buddhism and Moslemism 
of 


abound equally in poetic sentiments, proverbs well 


are children the selfsame clime, whose creeds 
to be remembered, and grossly immoral doctrines. 
there also that the of the 


Scriptures wrote and received their inspiration. And 


It was writers sacred 
there, too, the Impersonation of our religion ap- 
peared on the earth to live, by example and precept, 


leaving, on his ascension, a 


the pure and holy life, 
train of spiritual light for the guidance of the most 
The East is the Holy Land 


where the self-styled disciples of Christ 


distant generations. 
waged a 
fierce war with the infidel to regain possession of 
the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem. The Crusaders, 
with their hundreds of thousands, laid their bones 
in Palestine while prosecuting a cruel religious war. 
the 
light of Christian truth was unfolded, and they were 


The Criental nations were the first to whom 


the first to reject it. The apostles preached to eager 
thousands who believed and were baptized into the 
faith, yet their descendants have forgotten the truth 


that was in their fathers, and have fallen into the 
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depths of infidelity and heathenism. Now the na- 
tions of the West, enlightened and cultivated, are 
to react on the East, and to redeem her benighted 
millions from the dark shadow that has fallen over 
them. The Christian missionary, urged on by the 
commercial spirit of the age, as well as by the 
stronger force of religious duty and benevolence, 
bends himself to the arduous task of reclaiming the 
East. Let him go on, for a nobler 


conquest than Alexander’s is his, and more worthy 


nations of the 


triumphs await him than greeted Lucullus or Pom- 
pey. Let him go on, for his labors are far above 
earthly honors and rewards; the consummation of 
his trials and struggles is bliss eternal. 
Commercially, the East, at the present time, at- 
tracts the attention of the civilized world. India 
Its importance in this 
particular did not escape the notice of tl 


Napoleon. His famous expedition to Egypt was but 


is the Ophir of commerce. 
e great 
an initiatory step toward the establishment of an 
Oriental empire, that would rival in extent and 
splendor the acquisitions of the most noted of eastern 
His 


and, had it been carried out, the resources of that 


conquerors. project was a magnificent one; 


region would undoubtedly have been developed in 


a most astonishing manner. The commercial sa 





city of England has not been blind as to the value 
of 
look in that direction, and she early shaped her 


eastern trade. Her eye was quick and sharp to 
policy to monopolize the commerce of the East 
Indies. 
The British East India Company established a vast 
empire and a tyrannical monopoly. The 
East, from Muscat to the Gulf of Siam, poured its 


She supplanted the French and the Dutch. 
whole 


wealth in one continuous stream into the coffers of 

British merchants. Nor was England centent with 
of 

She compelled China to change her foreign policy 


the dominion Southern India and Hindostan. 
of many centuries, and to open her ports to the 
commerce of the world, particularly to the commerce 
of Great Britaig. She also established an overland 
mail from South-éastern Asia to Europe, and ex- 
tended her 


India, locating her ports on the most important of 





conqui to the Punjaub and Upper 
the Indian Islands, and on the rivers, and along the 
coasts of Birmah. 

Still another empire, reputed rich as Cathay, 
populous, powerful, remains secluded from the inter- 
of 


foreign commerce. 


course foreign nations and the advantages of 
Japan, whose home is near the 
rising sun, fancies herself the Queen of the East, 
independent, living within herself, remote from the 
bustle, the turmoil, and the strife of the nations who 
make peace and war with each other, as the interests 
But 


she, too, must unveil herself to the spreading light 


of commerce and the pride of senates dictate. 


of civilization. As the West reacts and reflects upon 
the East, she must feel the influence and receive 
the lig 


ht. Science, the arts, and the seeds of en- 


terprise, are left in exchange for the riches of Bag. 
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dad, the diamonds of Hindostan, and the silks of 
the 


interchanges—follow 


of trade—commercial 
the of 


social life, and the humane examples of Christianity. 


China. Thus in train 


learning, practices 
Therein also the Governor of the Universe makes 
the selfish enterprises of mortals subservient to the 
high plan of Christian civilization. 


The Great East—in parts so uniform, and in parts 


D 


ba) 
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so varied—with its vast deserts, tracked only by the 
occasional caravan; with its howling jungles, its 
populous and fertile plains, its loftiest of mountains ; 
with its history so rich in events; with all its ac- 
cumulated remains of greatness, wealth, and power, 
shall yet be regenerated, and blossom like a garden 
in Spring, and her nations shall bask as in the light 


of a full risen sun. 
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BY MARTHA 


“Wert, well, Clara Manvers is to be married! and 


pray, what is she going to do? She is a young 





snows nothing of household affairs. 
, will do as they please any- 
us parents are afraid to 
ling. As for my part, I 
lara was a spoiled child; but I can 


to be brought out of it all 


have to be 


Thus soliloqguized good old Aunt Deborah as she 


ng a pair of stockings, 


every now and then 
lacing them in her lap to 


Now 


Lan old soul as ever lived, but she was 


think of the news she 
Aunt Deborah was as kind and as 
earte 
ie of those sort (as all maiden aunts are) who 
thought that, unless one could make a pudding or 
“ blue-stock- 


in favor of boarding- 


pie, she must necessarily be a perfect 


ing.” She was not at all 


schools, for she always thought that girls learned 
Aunt 


Deborah had arrived at quite a good old age; con- 


more nonsense there than anything else. 
sequently had seen much of the world. She really 
thought (as she often said) that the girls of the pre- 
sent day were the most giddy set she ever knew, for 


thew 
ey 


thought of nothing else but beaux, forgetting 
at the same time that she had been disappointed in 
love, and had found as much pleasure in the com- 
pany of the dapper beaux as any one. Just go to 
the little drawer which she keeps locked up, and you 
find 


“young days,” that will convince you at once sho 


will a few letters which she received in her 


used to write “billet doux.” Dear good creature, 
she has no confidence in them now, for they are but 
counterfeits, and every one she sees “the girls” 
reading, she denounces severely against them. 

But we have been saying so much about Aunt 
Deborah, that we have almost forgotten Clara. 

At the age of ten, she was sent to a fashionable 
Now to this Aunt 
Deborah was strictly opposed, but her mother, being 


boarding-school to be edueated. 
a very highly educated woman, saw the importance 
of her mind being properly cultivated, and well knew 
that at 
Clara remained there until she had completed her 


it could never be accomplished home. 
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$ eighteenth year, and then returned home. She was 


indeed a beautiful creature, and withal possessed 
all those airs which are peculiar to boarding-school 
girls. She was ushered into society immediately 
after her arrival home, and became the belle of the 
season ; she was admired and caressed by all. Often 
she received a reproof from Aunt Deborah, who saw 
that she was totally enwrapped with gayety and fash- 
ion. It seems that Clara could never agree with 
her aunt on any one point; consequently, when they 
met, their conversation was of a very opposite na- 
ture. 

Aunt Deborah puts on her old-fashioned black 
bonnet, and goes around to see Clara; we will just 
stand behind the curtains a few minutes to hear the 
conversation. Clara sits there, playing with her 
lapdog; her good old aunt looks at her for a while 
in silence. But soon the slumbering volcano bursts, 
and aunty commences :— 

“Well, Clara, I hear you are to be married soon ; 
and now, my child, take the advice of one who is 
your senior by a good many years. Now put the dog 
down and listen to me; (the first question of course) 
have you learned to make a pie yet ?” 
At this query Clara starts. ‘‘ Now pray tell me, 
Aunt Deborah, if you think that after I get married 
I am going to turn washer-woman, cook, and every- 
thing else ?” 

“ Well, my child, I see all that you think about is 
visiting, chatting, beaux, and all those sort of things. 
Now, what are you going to do after you get mar- 
ried? It is, I believe, three months yet before you 
marry, so just set to work and learn to be domestic. 
You have all the accomplishments and all the orna- 
mental education; now seek to learn some of the 
useful branches; for I assure you that, when you 
get married, you must not only be a parlor com- 
panion for your husband, but his housewife. Now, 
my child, I must go, for I have some stockings to 


and I 


Good- 


finish knitting; the winter is coming on, 


must prepare for it, being very rheumatic. 
by, my child; attend to my injunctions; and I know 


you will never regret so doing. 


“ Well, well, I do wonder what put it in Aunt 
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Deborah’s head to come around here this morning, 
and give me a curtain lecture,” said Clara Manvers. 
“Tt is a great wonder she did not ask me who I was 
going to marry; but I suppose she knows. I should 
not be much surprised if she were to lecture Carlos, 
too. I do wonder how he would take it; laugh in 
his sleeves, I warrant. I know Aunt Deborah means 
well, but then she judges me too harshly, and be- 
sides, I have plenty of time to learn.” 

We will pass over the space of about three 
months; during which time many preparations were 
being made for the wedding. Among the number 
invited, Aunt Deborah, of course, was not forgotten. 

On receiving the invitation, Aunt Deborah ex- 
claimed, “ Why, bless my heart, the child is to be 
married next Thursday! let me see, it is only a 
week off. A short time, indeed,” and she shook her 
head. “TI will go around and see if she has taken 
my advice; I will wager she has not heeded a word.” 

“ There, now, I knew aunt would be here to-day,” 
said Clara, as she heard her infirm tread upon the 
steps. “ Mary, tell her to come in my room; I will 
prepare myself for a good lecture.” 
After the 


Aunt Deborah commenced questioning 


usual greetings, 
but 


Just as expected! 
her, 
found that her advice had been cast upon the desert 
air. 

“Depend upon it, my child,’ 
ting on her spectacles to take a view of the superb 


said her aunt (put- 


dresses which were scattered about the room), “ this 
will never do.” 

Clara said not a word, neither was she vexed, for 
Aunt Deborah was so good-natured that no one 
could get angry with her. After a prolonged visit, 
during the time making many observations (for she 
was a close observer), she left Clara, stating that 
she would certainly be at the wedding on the fol- 
lowing Thursday. 

“T do wonder when Aunt Deborah will finish lec- 
turing me? Never, I suppose. But I will show her 
that I can do anything I wish to, when the time 


comes; [ am not quite such a ‘blue-stocking’ as 


she supposes I am,” said Clara. 


Thursday came. All was being put in readiness 
for the wedding. Clara certainly looked more be- 
Every one was exclaiming, 
“how Aunt 


Deborah had to say, contrary to her wishes (for she 


witehing than ever. 
charming! how beautiful!” Even 
was afraid of making her vain), that she looked 
“ mighty pretty,” but then, she added, “she can’t 
make a pie or pudding!” 

Six months have elapsed since Clara was married. 
Carlos Wareham, a merchant engaged in a pretty 
extensive business, was compelled to leave town for 


He regretted it exceedingly, for so 


a short time. 
much attached was he to Clara that every moment 
he was out of her presence seemed a year. He came 
home one day and told Clara that he must leave 
town in three weeks, and desired that she should 
have all things put in readiness. 


Now here her 
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troubles commenced: the seamstress who had al- 


ways been sewing for her was out of town; the rest 


were so much engaged that she could get no one to 


sew for her. Now, there was no alternative but to 
do it herself. What in the world was she to do? 
She never in her life had done anything of the kind. 


Now her bright eyes were bedewed with tears, and 
in a “pretty pet,” which is sometimes so becoming, 
In 


spite of her pride, she had to send for Aunt Deborah. 


she throws the linen and scissors on the floor. 


¢ knitting (as usual) 


The good old lady was sittin 
servant came. She was both delighted 


at Cl 


when the 


and surprised th: ira should send for her, and 
made all haste to go to her. 
Your eyes 


I see 


; 


you have not recovered being a spoiled child yet; 


“Why, Clara, what is the matter? 


are red; you look as if you had been erying. 


come, tell me what is the matter.” 

“Why, Aunt Deborah, Carlos is going away in a 
few weeks, and there are lots of clothes to make, 
and you know I have always had a seamstress; but 
at present she is out of town, so I had to try my- 
self. Ma has gone to the Springs, so I have no 
one to show me, unless you will be kind enough to 
do so.” 

“Don’t you remember what I told you, Clara, 
before were married? Have not words 


you my 


come true? I will show you how to do anything, 
and will be most happy in the undertaking.” 

After cutting out and fixing the work, Aunt De- 
borah gave it to Clara, saying that she must do it 
After all 
sary explanations were made, she left Clara, telling 


her 
in 


herself, or she would never learn. neces- 
her, at the same time, that, when she needed 


services, she must not, for a moment, hesitate 


sending for her. 

“T must really acknowledge, after all, that what 
Aunt Deborah told me was true, and, had I heeded 
But I 


this is the only trouble I will have to surmount.” 


it, I would never have regretted it. hope 

Ah! Clara was much mistaken, for very often she 
had to send for Aunt Deborah. 

One day, shortly after the return of Carlos, several 
gentlemen were invited there to dine. Clara knew 
exactly how everything ought to be, and when a 
table was tastefully arranged, but did not understand 
how to go about it herself. Her pastry-cook had 
been taken suddenly ill; and what in the world was 
she todo? Here was trouble, sure enough. 

After spending some time in quest of some one, 
she, at last, had to stop at Aunt Deborah’s door. 

Clara explained all to the good old lady, who 
very kindly offered to assist her. 

“You see, my child,” said Aunt Deborah, “how 
necessary it is for one to know how to do everything; 
and, had you taken my advice in time, it would have 
saved you so much trouble. But we must hurry, 
for it is getting late, and everything is to fix.” 

But these were not half the troubles that Clara 
had to encounter, in consequence of her ignorance 
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of household duties. She no longer thought it un- 
necessary to know how to do everything, and very 


plainly saw that the useful education was as requisite 


as the ornamental. She found that, in order to be 


} 
ie 


a happy wife, she must have a knowledge of “ house- 


hold gvods ;” 


never complete until she 


and that a young lady’s education is 


is versed in everything 
In a word, Clara found 


relative to domestic affairs 
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that Aunt Deborah’s advice would have saved her 


much trouble, had she taken it in time. Under the 


which she now gladly 


instructions of her good aunt 


accepted), she improved daily. Carlos saw how 


industrious Clara had become of late. and felt as if 


Aunt Del 


his young and 


he could never thank yorah enough for 


beautiful wife in 


thus instructing 
those duties which render home an Eden. 





Pretty Carrie Lee! she had been three years an 
orphan, and during that time, by her own exertions, 
had supported her little brother and sister; and, 
although she boasted no higher birthplace than one 
of the “cottage homes” of America, far would it 
have been from the nicest exquisite to couple with 
her the awkward manners and rustic complexion 
of the country lass. Nor did the graces of her per- 
son excel those of her mind, for so the fates willed 
it, of 
bachelor, wanting sadly something to love and 


that an uncle her mother, wealthy and a 
cherish, had resolved to make her his pet, and in- 
sisted on placing her at one of the best educational 


land. Here 


htest days of her life, improving her advantages 


institutions the she passed the 


bris 
to the full, until her seventeenth birthday passed ; 


in 


then she first realized that her rations of sorrow had, 


heretofore, been withheld from her. The sudden 


death of her mother, followed almost immediately 
by of 


pleasure to one of exertion. 


that of her father, recalled her from a life of 
It was a sad blow for 
poor Carrie, but she became a woman under it, and 
acted so heroically as to win golden opinions from 
Uncle Jacob, and proved to him that he had not 


But had 


on the settlement of her father’s affairs, 


chosen his favorite unwisely. she not 
heard all; 
she found herself almost penniless; only one thing 
remained to her, and her heart clung to this for the 
sake of its former owner; it was a piece of ground, 
the prettiest site in the village, and had been her 
mother’s, and which was known by the name of 
Wild Cherry Place ; 
one could tell; certainly it was not the old elm-trées 
that were scattered so unsparingly over it. As Car- 
lace, and felt that 


linked with 


what had given it its name, no 


rie glanced over the beautiful P 
yk, and 


memories of the dead, she resolved that nothing but 


every tree, and no rock, was 


the greatest necessity should tempt her to relinquish 
and, at the same time, s! 


those kind offers 


it, 1¢ likewise determined to 


refuse f aunts and uncles, to take 
charge of the younger children, and nobly to depend 
on her own exertions. Carrie had a secret talisman 
that she was thinking of all this while, and relying 


What 


You shull see. ; 


upon its aid to carry out her determination. 


was it, fair reader? 


iva Su IN . 


But to relate things as they happened, go back to 
It 


circle afternoon,” and Carrie was always sure 


a pleasant afternoon in Carrie’s pleasant parlor. 
was ** 
of a large number; for she was the foster-child of 
the 
who did not secretly think that all her (Carrie’s 


village; and there was not a good lady there 


success was owing to her private counsel and aid. 
Why, hadn’t Mrs. Seamer shown her her own fa- 

given her 
Hadn't Mrs. 
Skimpton advised the arrangement of the kitchen, 
and Mrs. Whitten that of her parlor? while Miss 
Tracy had daily advertised to her all the gossiping 
afloat ? that ad- 


mirable tact that belongs only to woman, had ma- 


vorite way of darning, and Mrs. Tuft 


herbs from her own choice collection ? 


And Carrie, dear creature, with 


naged to obey in everything and in nothing, to suit 
everybody and please herself. But we are wander- 
ing. A goodly number had assembled at the sewing 
circle, and after the confusion of finding and fitting 
work, sorting thread, and selecting needles, the con- 
versation flowed in the usual current; that is, those 
At length, in 


a pause favorable to her purpose, Katy Remington, 


present talking of those who are not. 


who never went to circle except when it met at 
Carrie’s, springing up and gaining possession of a 
vacant seat near Carrie, exclaimed— 

“Now, Carrie dear, if you have a single spark of 
mercy in your nature, I beg you to give me your 
secret; do tell me in what way you have contrived 
to become such a perfect pattern to all young people, 
to belong to the same 


the misfortune 


Come, tell me, before I die of envy.” 


who have 
generation ? 

Carrie laughed heartily, although Kate’s rattle- 
brained entreaties were not new to her, and declared 
there was neither any secret nor anything wonderful 
about it. 

“Must I give up?” said Kate, in a tone of mock 
despair. “Why I must tell you,” she added, ad- 
dressing her young companions, “I thought I would 
just bear in mind the number of times in a week 
that Carrie Lee was set forth to me as a model, and 
what do you think ? why only on the third day my 
poor brain got so bewildered with their multiplicity, 
that I was forced to give it up to avoid monomania 
or some other dreadful thing. And now I have been 
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listening te such an enumeration of virtues, every 
word of which, although it only counts one when 
added to Carrie’s praises, detracts tenfold from ours, 
and I appeal to you all, is it fair that she should 
keep this wonderful witchery all to herself?” 
Hereupon Carrie was assailed by numerous voices, 
all clamorous for her secret, until suddenly one 
exclaimed to Uncle Jacob, who was on a visit from 
the city, “Oh, Mr. Harris, do you just tell us how 
Carrie manages so nicely; indeed, I think it is her 
duty to let at least Fanny into the secret,” she add- 
ed, glancing archly at a friend near, a bride of two 
weeks. 
’ said old Uncle Jacob, laughing, 
“it’s just what I’ve been often puzzled about myself. 


“ Well, really,’ 


Carrie tells me she has a powerful talisman that aids 
her, but what that is, is more than I can find out.” 

“A talisman, a talisman,” echoed several voices. 
“Come, come, Carrie, if you have got any Egerias 
hid down in that delightful Wild Cherry Place, let 
us all have the benefit of it.” 

“Oh, Uncle Jacob!” began Carrie, not knowing 
what to say. 

But she was relieved from her embarrassment by 
the sudden and flurried entrance of Miss Tracy. 
Every one knew when she arrived they might expect 
to hear the latest bit of news out; but to the nume- 
rous inquiries why she was so late, she maintained 
a steady reserve until divested of her numerous 
wrappers and overshoes; then, seating herself in a 
very consequential way, she began :— 

“Well, where do you think I’ve been?” And, 
being answered only by a profound silence, she 
continued: “Well, you ’ve all heard what ’s been 
said about the Churchills, them folks that ’s just 
moved from the city into the house across the road 
from ours; they say ’twas on account of his wife’s 
health, but dear-a-me, if she thinks she ’s goin’ to 
get strong doin’ as she’s doin’, she’s mistaken, 
that ’s all I’ve got to say. Why, only yesterday, 
Janet told me, she believed Mrs. Churchill didn’t 
go into the kitchen from one week to another; and 
the waste there!” Miss Tracy was nearly overcome. 

“ Have you been in?” inquired several voices. 

“Well,” said Miss Tracy, reviving, “I ’ve seen 
their hired man go to the post-office almost every 
day, and fetch back lots of letters and papers, and 
what looked to me like magazines; so to-day, when 
I saw him bring home a bigger bundle than usual, 
I thought I’d jest run in an’ satisfy myself once for 
all; so I went in, and the man at the door took me 
right into the room where they were setting; and 
what do you think I saw? Why all three of them, 
mother and girls, were reading them magazines, and 


more ’n all, they didn’t seem one mite ashamed to 
be caught so, and the girls didn’t even lay down 
their books, but kept twirling the leaves in their 
fingers all the time. My eye caught the name of 
one of them, and that was enough for me. I come 
away.” 
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“What was it?” inquired several, in breathless 
attention. 

“What do you think? Godey’s Lady’s Book!” 
And Miss Tracy having thus triumphantly delivered 
herself, settled down in her chair, and seemed much 
relieved. 

“ Godey’s Lady’s Book!” “The very best part 
of the day spent in reading!” “And such reading!” 
were exclamations heard on all sides from the good 
dames, and which were followed by a general de- 
nunciation of all magazine publications, in which 
the “ Book,” having the largest circulation, came in 
for the largest share. Then came a long list of 
accidents and disasters occasioned by their reading, 
and a grave homily on the corruption of the present 
age, which would support such concerns. No doubt 
all this was intended, indirectly, to inspire all the 
young people with gratitude, that they were under 
a supervision wise enough to protect them from such 
calamities. 

Suddenly Uncle Jacob exclaimed, “ By the way, 
Carrie, what did you want of Godey’s Lady’s Book, 
which you told me you would rather I would give 
you than anything else ?” 

Now you must know that during all this discussion 
Carrie had not said a word, but had sat quite still; 
only now and then a quiet, cunning smile playing 
round the corners of her mouth. Thus suddenly 
appealed to, she started and looked confused. 

What a stir among the good people! Carrie Lee 
have Godey’s Lady’s Book! Impossible! they had 
not heard aright. “Was it Godey’s Lady’s Book, 
Uncle Jacob?” 

“Yes; Godey’s Lady’s Book.” 

Could it be? Had the pet of the whole village 
worn a mask all this while, which was now so un- 
wittingly tern aside. There were looks of conster- 
nation and alarm, sly glances and winkings from 
those who were jealous of Carrie’s favor, while the 
faces of the younger portion looked, as plain as words 
could say it, “What harm is done? we would read it 
ourselves if we could.” 

“Carrie blushed (what wonder), although, to con- 
fess the truth, she could have laughed heartily to see 
the doleful faces round her. But Uncle Jacob’s 
question must be answered; so she began :— 

“ Well, uncle, I will tell you what I wanted with 
it, and perhaps my answer may also set Kate at 
rest. (odey is my talisman, which you have been 
so naughty as to tell of.” 

Nothing but intent looks-of expectation; so she 
went on :— 

“When I was at boarding-school, I learned the 
value of the Lady’s Book. There it was the only 
source that never failed. Did we want something 
perfectly unique and beautiful for the coming season? 
Godey’s ‘Fashion Plates’ are elegant and reliable. 
Did we want to get up a little tableau on a holiday? 
Godey’s Mezaoiint and Line Engravings furnish 


beautiful groups. Did we want to get up a little 
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fancy ball? Godey’s Costumes were straightway 
appealed to; or did we want to send home little 
niecknacks for Christmas presents? Godey’s Work- 
Table is inexhaustible. And you will not wonder, 
unele, that I value the book when I tell you that 
from that I first got the idea of maintaining us, my- 
self, and by that aid alone I have been able to carry 
it out. No wonder you are surprised, uncle, for I dare 
say you never leoked into a number in your whole 
life, and there is such a spirit of condemnation 
among certain classes with regard to all such publi- 
cations. Somebody, in the first place, condemns a 
magazine, others catch the infection, until the whole 
system is denounced, and mostly by those who, in- 
stead of seeing, have only heard. But to tell you 
what it has done for me. When I was revolving in 
my mind how I should live, Godey’s Work-Table 
suddenly occurred to me; so knitting, netting, cro- 
cheting, &c., filled my head and time for the next 
three months. My articles sold readily and well, 
for it was something quite new here, and this en- 
couraged me to open a little school for teaching 
others the same thing; you all know how well I 
succeeded in that, for I could still continue my own 
work during the intervals of teaching; when the 
market here failed, a friend in the city offered to 
dispose of my articles there. That beautiful sofa- 
pillow, Mrs. Whitten, which you admired enough to 
buy, I got from the September number of Godey. 
My little bouquets of worsted flowers, which adorn 
many of your shelves, came also from Godey.” 

“ And that superb silk embroidery!” cried Kate. 

“ And those beautiful corners for handkerchiefs !” 
said another. 

“ And all your elegant lamp-mats!” exclaimed a 
third. 

“All, all from Godey,” said Carrie, with the 
gladdest smile imaginable. “ Every number devotes 
three or four pages to this subject; so I am con- 
tinually able to offer something new to my pupils, 
who seem never tired of learning. My income has 
been far greater than I dared to hope. And now 
comes the crowning-point of my happiness. You 
all remember that beautiful Wild Cherry Place, 
which was mother’s, and where father always wanted 
so much to build a house, just in that large open 
spot, between those two largest elm-trees; well, I 
determined long ago, if ever “I had money enough, 
to carry out his plan, and about a month ago, I 
found I had money enough, provided I could dispense 
with the labors of an architect. This, at first. seemed 
impossible, but here, as in everything else, my talis- 
man did not fail me; Godey’s Model Cottages were 
just what I wanted; so,” added Carrie, taking a 
beautiful little portable desk from the table, and 
showing several papers, “by taking one of his plans, 
and altering it slightly in several points, I have 
been able to get something which just suits me, and 
which an architect could not improve, and now, with 
a little assistance from Uncle Jacob, which I know 
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I can depend upon, before many months are gone, 
I shall see one of the prettiest cf cottages on Wild 
Cherry Place.” 

I will not attewpt to describe the revulsion of 
feeling that took place there, or tell you how many 
declared they never would condemn a thing again 
without examining it themselves. Some could not 
make themselves believe they were really awake ; 
others thought it exceeded all the stories they ever 
heard their grandmothers tell in the chimney-cor- 
ner; all were determined to subscribe, and many 
wanted to write that very afternoon, but Carrie read 
to them the liberal terms which Godey offers to 
clubs. This they determined was the best way to 
do the thing, and the extra copies should be given, 
one to the minister’s wife, and the rest to those who 
could not afford to join. But Carrie’s story was not 
over. 

**Do tell me,” said Kate, who was in the midst 
of a knot of young people, “do tell us about this 
pretty desk of yours! Ata distance we thought it 
the Japanese work, but on a closer inspection we 
find it is not.” 

“This,” said Carrie, smiling, “was an old pine 
thing, and Godey’s good hint on Anglo-Japanese 
work came just in time to save it from the fire.” 

“What was it? Let us see it!” they all cried at 
once. 

Whereupon Carrie produced the July number, 
which was taken by her companions with a kind of 
awe, being the first number of the kind they had 
ever seen. 

“ Oh, what beautiful pictures !” cried one. 

“ And Fashion Plates!” said another. 

“Here is one of the cottages !” cried a third. 

“Oh! here is music!” exclaimed another. 

“Oh, yes,” said Carrie, “I had forgotten to tell 
you that; here is where I get all my new music 
that you have wondered so much about.” 

But now supper was announced and the conver- 
sation was suspended until after that was over. 
Then Uncle Jacob, who had not spoken since Carrie 
began, but had been obliged several times to wipe 
away the tears that would come, remarked that he 
would just walk to the post-office or so for a little 
exercise. 

“ What cook-book do you use, Carrie?” said Mrs. 
Skimpton. 

Carrie’s hand was laid on her unfailing Godey. 
“Don’t you think,” she said, smiling, “it’s well 
worth the subscription ?” 

“ Well, I declare!” said old Mrs. Wilson, between 
laughing and crying, while she wiped her spectacles, 
“T never!” 

By this time the men had come, who were each, 
in turn, obliged to listen to a recapitulation of Car- 
rie’s wonderful story, and nothing would suffice but 
Carrie must finish the evening by reading some- 
thing from the book, and letting each see for him- 
self. Carrie produced the numbers and regaled 
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them for the rest of the evening with some of the ; received a letter stating that she has died, leaving 


richest things a magazine ever offered to the public. to your mother the fortune which she has amassed ; 

The circle was held to a late hour, and all departed this, of course, beeomes yours.” 

resolved to subscribe, and only regretting they had What more could Carrie desire? Her income, 

not done so years ago. though not very large, was sufficient to support her 
“ Carrie,” said Unéle Jacob, when all had gone, in ease and comfort. The cottage was built, and 

“did you ever hear your mother speak of Miss never doves the circle meet at Carrie’s without calling 

Zilphia Harris, a distant relative of hers ?” up that ever memorable afternoon when she first 
Carrie thought she had. disclosed her Talisman. 


“Well,” continued Uncle Jacob, “I have just 
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hates to mention! My physician never would allow 
me to over-exert myself, being so delicate. But 
then you know their wardrobes, shopping, and fitting, 
and all these things, come on me. Of course, [ 
would not trust any one else in matters of taste! 
Some days I have actually been ready to drop with 
fatigue, shopping for Charlotte and Adelaide all 
the morning, going with Arthur to the dentist’s—I 
am very particular about their teeth—and, of course, 
I had to sit with the girls through their dancing 
lessons, and there is nothing more tiresome than 
that. But then I have the satisfaction of knowing 


“There’s no use in talking— 

I won't be put down; 
And I’il polk till I’m tired, 

Said young Mr. Brown.” 

* * * * * 

“ Next morning the cars, as they went out of town, 
Bore the drooping and crestfallen young Mr. Brown.” 
White Kid Ballads. 
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“Be sure to come very early; it is only a child’s ; 
party, you know. Sweet little fellow, I hope he will 3 
enjoy himself. Susan, my dear, he ought to have one 
of those velvet caps from Lockwood’s; do order him ; 
one to-morrow, and let me recommend you to look ; that I do my duty as a mother!” 
through his establishment. Those French braided It was beautiful to see the resigned, devoted air 
sacques have so much style; my Arthur looks like a ; with which this last sentence was pronounced! It 
different being in one of them. He has your hair, } might have answered for a nineteenth century ma- 
hasn’t he? but don’t you think he would be im- ; donna. 
proved by Jolly? My boys go regularly once a ; “T wish very much to see Adelaide,” Mrs. Thorn- 
week, his hair-dressing is so celebrated, you know, ; bridge said, finding her friend had really concluded 
sweet little fellow!” And Mrs. Morford Jones { this long recital of maternal responsibility. “She 
seemed to think she had done her duty by the child ; was so near the age of my own first child. We were 
of her old school-friend, Mrs. Thornbridge. For } to have named them for each other, you know?” 
herself, she sighed in conclusion: “Children are And a smile, as she recalled the old bond of their 
: ; early friendship, brightened her calm eyes. 

} Mrs. Jones actually seemed uneasy for a moment, 


such a responsibility, Susan,” as she waved her 


Honiton-edged handkerchief benignly in the tips 


of fingers exquisitely gloved. $ giving her double eyeglass a most unnecessary snap. 

“They are, indeed,” Mrs. Thornbridge echoed, { “Yes—ah! yes, I remember; but then you know 
drawing her little one closer, with an involuntary Susan was such an old-fashioned, unromantic name, 
tenderness. What wonder! for the noble boy was { as bad as Mary. You see neither of my girls is 
the youngest, the only remaining child of the four ; named for myself. What was your eldest called ?” 
she had once called her own, and she now wore the | « Mary,” Mrs. Thgrnbridge answered, quietly ; 
deep, sorrowful garb of a widow. ; but she could not yet speak the name of one so 

“To tell the truth, I wonder how J have ever { lately taken from her, without a tremulous quiver 
survived it, delicate as I am,” continued Mrs, Mor- of the lip. 


ford Jones, at the same time casting a most com- Her visitor rose abruptly. “I had no idea it was 
placent glance towards the well-preserved face and so late, and I have a hundred thousand things on 
my hands. One never has five minutes to one’s self 
in New York. Iam obliged to make out the day’s 
list of engagements before I rise ; and very often on 
Saturday I have every morning and afternoon of 


figure in the opposite mirror. “To be sure, nurse— 
you remember Becky, who came from Hillstown with 
me—nurse has always had the great charge of them 
as children. I scarcely ever saw them the first six 
months, she is such a faithful creature, and she | the next week arranged. I envy you quiet people 
worried with them through the measles and whoop- at Hillstown.” 


ing-cough, and all those disagreeable things one | And yet Mrs. Jones found it quite impossible to 
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exert these for a week during the summer, although 
her father was too infirm to travel, and her mother 
never left him. She made it a point of duty to go 
every season, generally arriving on Saturday, and 
leaving the following Monday, having astonished 
all the good people at “ meeting,” by her fine dress 
and finer airs—people who were so impolite as to 
have memories, and know her as Mary Harris, be- 
fore she married John Morford Jones, the city 
‘lerk. 

Mrs. Thornbridge, living in the retirement of their 
early home, never could feel how all things had 
changed, even the tender memories of childhood. 
Her first thought had been to send word to “ Mary” 
that she was in town, and the visit was eagerly 
anticipated day after day. Mrs. Morford Jones had 
a thousand apologies, chiefy relating to a child’s 
party that she had promised to Arthur, her oldest 
son, and to which Mrs. Thornbridge was pressed to 
bring the shy, quiet child that stood on her knee. 
Poor little fellow, he was so lonely in the great city 
house without any playmates, that his mother was 
glad to have the pleasure of seeing other little chil- 
dren in store for him. 

“Come early, only a child’s party,” Mrs. Jones 
and her friend finished 
Even that 


seemed a late hour for Julius, who was quite excited 


had re-echoed at parting, 
all little preparations by five o’clock. 


with the prospect of going out and sitting up after 


tea. Unfashionable as they were, the good old 
maiden sisters she was visiting knew five o’clock 
would never answer, and detained her, eager and 
unwilling, until seven. Nota child of ten, in Hills- 
town, was awake at that hour, and nervously sure 
she should be too late, revolving a multitude of 
apologies in her mind, Mrs. Thornbridge reached 
the house at last. It was in a blaze of light from 
basement to attic, and the ground glass vestibule 
door was thrown open with a flourish by some in- 
visible agency within. Indeed, iittle 


fully convinced he was acting in a fairy tale, so 


Julius was 


dazzling was the light, the rich carpets, the crimson 
curtains and gilded furniture, of which they caught 
momentary glimpses, as they were ushered up the 
broad staircase to “the gentlemen’s dressing-room.” 
Mrs. Thornbridge was as much bewildered as Julius. 
The large parlors were entirely empty, and though 
they met servants at every turn, not a single mem- 
ber of the family was visible. She began to think 
she had made an awkward mistake in the day, and 
that Mrs. Jones was expecting her own friends this 
evening; the preparations were evidently for a 
large and brilliant fete, she had come in her usual 
sombre dress, and indeed shrank from the very 
thought of a crowd. 

She al- 


most hesitated to ask it of the grand-looking waiter 


*“ Could she see Mrs. Jones a moment?” 


in white gloves and neckcloth, that she managed to 
arrest in the hall. 
“Certainly, madam!” and she sat down, still 


AND BOOK. 


wrapped in her shawl, hood in hand, until Mary 
should come to set the question at rest. The room 
was one of a suite on the second floor, furnished, 
though a chamber, with every elegance and luxury. 
One of those elaborate cabinets or wardrobes must 
have cost as much as the wholé parlor furniture—so 
it seemed to her— of Mary’s early home. Drapery, 
statuettes, and mirrors gave the luxurious air, and 
the bed itself, almost lost in the large, lofty room, 
was shaded by a canopy from which fell folds of 
The ad- 


joining room was even larger and more elegant. 


delicate lace, lined with rose-tinted silk. 


She felt strangely ill at ease in the midst of all this 
beauty, waiting to know if she was not an intruder. 

But the messenger came back. “Mrs. Jones and 
the young ladies were dressing—her compliments— 
and would Mrs, Thornbridge go to the drawing-room, 
or wait where she was for a few moments ?” 

She was evidently expected, and the lavish pre- 
parations were perhaps only a part of the usual 
style of her friend’s home. No extravagance would 
have seemed impossible after noting, in that long, 
dull ten minutes, the costliness of everything around 
her. So the hood was laid aside, and her hair 
smoothed again; she tied afresh the narrow black 
ribbon in the collar of the half-pleased, half-fright- 
ened Julius, hurrying a little, lest her friend should 
surprise her. But ten, fifteen minutes more passed, 
and it was a relief to hear a carriage roll to the 
door. A sharp ring, and footsteps upon the stairs— 
very amusing to watch the self-possession of the 
young gentlemen who entered, stared at her, at 
Julius, at everything in the room, and, finally, at 
themselves in the mirrors. Through the open door, 
in full view, a group of little girls were emerging 
from hoods and wraps—ball-room belles in minia- 
ture. How they twirled their curls, adjusted their 
braids, shook out their tiny embroidered handker- 
chiefs, from which delicate perfumes were wafted ! 
And then the little slippered feet, twinkling in their 
white satin shoes, how dainty they were! &nd what 
doll-like, fairylike creatures the little ones seemed! 

But there was an important consultation proceed- 
ing among the first-arrived young gentlemen, for 
others had come in, with more or less bustle and 
stir, attended by “men-servants and maid-servants,” 
and the dressing-room was now in a hum and bustle 
of business-like preparation. 

“ Tmpossible !” said No. 1, with a tragic start; he 
might have been ten years old, but stood there a 
sroadway lounger in miniature. There were the 
spotless, tight-fitting pantaloons, the white Marseilles 
vest, with a chain and heavy bunch of charms spread- 
ing over it, the faultless necktie, the pure white 
shirt bosom, and tiny gold studs; above all, he was 
drawing on a pair of Alexander’s gloves, of the 
faintest primrose hue. 

What a pretty affectation of annoyance and con- 
sternation in that start and ejaculation! The young 
gentleman bit his pink lips, he stamped his patent 
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leather pumps, he ran his hand distractedly through 
his hair, fresh from Jolly’s curling irons; he did 
everything but tear the Alexander’s—he was very 
careful not to do that. He advanced a step towards 
the amused witness of his discomfiture :— 

“Can you inform me, madam—? but no, excuse 
the liberty” — 

“ What ?’—“my dear?” Mrs. Thornbridge was 
about to add, simply—but she could not insult that 
dignity so far. 

“ You will excuse me; but, really, I hardly know 
how to act. Can you inform me if this is to be a 
fancy party ?” 

Iu her ignorance of the just popular amusement, 
Mrs. Thornbridge did not answer for an instant. For 
her own part, she thought everything about her 
fanciful enough. 

“ Mrs. Morford Jones informed my mamma that it 
was not a fancy party, and you see my dress would 
My mamma is very particular, 
Arthur, it seems, is to 


never do for one. 
and inquired particularly. 
appear in character, so Henry Morford tells me; and 
if so, it will be expected of me. My mamma would 
never forgive me if I did not. Indeed, you see, if 
it is a fancy party, it would never do for me to ap- 
pear so,” and he cast a most despairing glance upon 
his faultless dress. If he had been arrayed in rags, 
it could not have been more expressive of entire 
unfitness. 

“TI am sorry”-—Mrs. Thornbridge commenced, 
with all due deference to so important a personage, 
but was interrupted by— 

“You see, I have a costume at home—a magni- 
ficent costume, which I wore at the fancy ball of our 
dancing-school. Perhaps you were there, and noticed 
it; indeed, my mamma heard it complimented by 
the whole room. I appeared as Louis Quatorze, 
with real cambric and real Valenciennes. I wore 
my papa’s diamond studs! Oh! I would 
have given a hundred dollars to have known it in 
season.” 

Such a misanthropical tone and expression! and 
the young gentleman spoke of the moderate sum— 
one-sixth of Mrs. Thornbridge’s income—as if he 
was accustomed to have hundred dollar pocket-pieces 
at his disposal daily! She did not know whether 
she was most astonished or amused. 

“Ts that a little boy, mother?” Julius whispered, 
timidly, “ or a short gentleman ?” 

But now a nurse-maid on her right was trying to 
“finish” a most unmanageable child, just the age 
of the wondering Julius. “I will not have my cuffs 
turned back, Hannah, and there ’s no use in trying 
It is not the fashion any longer; I 
Part my 


there! 


to make me. 
heard them tell mamma so at Lockwvod’s. 
hair on the back, just like papa’s. Hannah, where 
are my silk stockings and my pumps? 
stupid; I will certainly tell mamma of you, if you 

don’t take care.” 
Well, it was a new world, and Mrs. Thornbridge 
4* 


You are so 
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resolved to explore it. Perhaps she should learn 
something more of the responsibilities Mrs. Morford 
Jones had sighed over. 

The lady hostess had taken up her position in the 
central drawing-room, when Mrs. Thornbridge en- 
tered it; but if she had not advanced a step, her old 
friend would have passed her by unrecognized. The 
gauze-like evening-dress, the garlands of drooping 
flowers, the bare neck and arms, would have suited 
a girl of nineteen. Mrs. Thornbridge had no idea 
of the value of that point lace berthe that clasped 
those ample shoulders, or of the diamonds that 
flashed at every movement; but that costume could 
only be intended for a large party, and she re- 
signed herself to feeling very unsuitably dressed, 
and very much out of place. Of course, Julius 
crept closer to his mother than ever; and the two 
were soon ensconced in a quiet niche, near the sha- 
dow of the sweeping window-curtains, spectators 
only of the gay scene. 

It was not a fancy party, only Arthur Jones ap- 
pearing in a costume—a whim of his own, not par- 
ticularly selon de régle. But the bands and groups 
of children that came pouring in were dressed in 
the most elaborate and fantastic style. Little Julius, 
in his merino suit, made by his mamma herself, 
might have appeared as the representative of the 
boyhood of Ham or Japhet, in comparison to the 
cambric shirt, pants, velvet jackets, and splendid 
neckties, of boys no older than himself. The girls 
were miniature editions of the last “ Moniteur” fash- 
ion plates, with a corresponding air and manner. 
The white-frocked, blue-checked generation seemed 
to have passed away entirely. 

Many of them were entirely alone, others accom- 
panied by older brothers and sisters; quite grown 
up were they, at fifteen and seventeen. A large 
circle of papas and mammas, arriving somewhat later, 
seemed to have no connection or communication with 
the javeniles, but formed a distinct party by them- 
selves, in the background; the gentlemen discours- 
ing enthusiastically of stocks, the ladies of the 
opera, and Lawson’s last opening. 

With a burst of sound that made Mrs. Thornbridge 
start, a full quadrille band stationed in a small ante- 
room, commenced a lively prelude to a most bewitch- 
ing measure. It acted like magic on the swarming, 
fluttering little crowd. They hurried hither and 
thither, finding partners, finding places, with all the 
stir and consequence—alas ! with all the envies and 
jealousies of older and wiser people. Mrs. Thorn- 
bridge thought of the time when the young people 
of Hillstown considered themselves particularly 
fortunate if an elder sister was persuaded to play 
reels and cotillons for them on some well-worn 
piano; and the glee and spirit in which they had 
joined. But just then Mrs. Jones was seen making 
her way to the obscure corner, with a plainly dressed, 
lively-looking lady, whom she introduced as Miss 
Wilson. 
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“You must really excuse me, my dear,” she said, 
looking over her shoulder, and speaking very fast, 
as she saw a group of new arrivals making their 
way towards her; “I have to be in twenty places at 
Does not Julius polka? No? I see they are 
just going to polk. Sweet little fellow! I hope he 
is enjoying himself ;” and away sailed Mrs. Jones 
through the “pigmy folk” on either side, leaving 
Miss Wilson to do her share in the entertainment of 
the quiet Mrs. Thornbridge. 

“Don’t move for me; we maiden sisters get ac- 
eustomed to being packed away anywhere,” com- 
menced the lively little woman, the instant their 
“Considerate Mrs. Jones! You 


once, 


hostess turned. 
can’t talk opera, I suppose, and I am not considered 
particularly ornamental, in my two-years’-old silk 
and worked collar, so we are set up for mutual bene- 
fit and instruction. Do you know any one here?” 

The manner, the question, was so abrupt, that 
Mrs. Thornbridge could not help smiling, and an- 
swering as frankly. 

“T thought you were a stranger. Did you ever 
see anything so ridiculous ?—those babies, I mean, 
with their polkings and flirtations. Just listen.” 

“No, indeed,” said a ve small voice, from a 
very small lady, perhaps nine years old; “I hate 
quadrilles, don’t you? they ’re so old-fashioned and 
tiresome.” 

“ And the polka,” continued the gallant attendant 
—an inch taller—with a vigorous move of his part- 
ner’s Spanish sandal-wood fan; “it’s getting so 
common, all of us fellows, at De Breuil’s, mean to 
vote against it another season. Do see Marmaduke 
Thompson and Eleanor James, how they flirt.” 

“Shocking! He’s taking a japonica out of her 
bouquet. Don’t you think Arthur looks divinely 
this evening ?” 

“Can't say I do. 
take a fancy-dress. 
” and the juvenile critic shrugged his 


I tried to persuade him not to 
As host, it does not seem quite 
the thing, 
shoulders. 

“Did you ever hear anything so preposterous, 
Mrs. Thornbridge ? 
now?” 

A light, tiny figure, with a very sulky face, came 


Dear me, what’s happened 


rushing past, and dropped into an unoceupied fau- 
tevil near them. One little hand, glittering with 
rings, pulled the poor rose-buds of a bouquet merci- 
lessly. The leaves dropped unheeded at the young 
beauty’s feet—the ball-room belle was in a pet, but 


evident!y disappointed that no one noticed it. Even 





the satisfaction of giving up a Redowa she particu- 
larly fancied, to disappoint some one else, could not 
last forever. She stole cautious glances, through 
her half-raised lashes, around her, with keen ex- 
pectation and curiosity nevertheless. Suddenly, 
the eyelids drooped again; the destruction of the 
bouquet was recommenced with determined vigor— 
Arthur Jones, in his gay cavalier costume, had spied 


her hiding: place. 
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“ Miss Hamilton 

No answer from the offended beauty. 

“Miss Hamilton, shall I have the pleasure of 
dancing the next quadrille with you?” 

“T never dance quadrilles.” A crimson camelia 
fell a victim to this resolute determination. 

“ The next polka, then ?” 

“T am engaged.” 

The sash was adjusted with a sublime 
display of indifference. 

“ Are you engaged for the schottish ?” 

“Yes.” 

A longer pause; and the proud-looking boy half 
turned as if to leave her. She felt the movement, 
little coquette that she was, and glanced up hastily, 
letting her eyes fall again the instant the intended 


A pause. 


effect was produced. 

“ Miss Hamilton”—there was both determination 
and irritation when he spoke again—*“ did J under- 
stand you to say you would not dance with me at 
all ?” 

It would not do to go too far—“ No; she had not 
said that.” In another moment the two were walk- 
ing away, arm in arm, the lover’s quarrel ending in 
a double degree of attention on both sides. 

Miss Wilson and her new acquaintance looked at 
each other; the scene was too exact a caricature. 

“T hope you are amused, Mrs. Thornbridge.” 

“ Yes—and pained,” she could not help adding. 
“Tf these are children, what will they be a few years 
from now ?” : 

“Here is a specimen; you can see for yourself,” 
Miss Wilson said, pointing to a pair that came 
whirling towards them in a furious Redowa waltz. 
The young girl, she might have been fifteen, was 
leaning on the shoulder of her partner, her white 
arm wound around Ais waist, where he held her 
hand in a full clasp; a moment before, both had 
been extended, but such was the fashion of the 
dance. That was not all; her dress, displaying the 
unusually full bust to advantage, swept off one 
shoulder, and her large Italian-looking eyes were 
fixed on his with a gaze so intense that she seemed 
entirely forgetful of the presence of oiuers. Her 
face was flushed, her lips parted, in the excitement 
of the dance, and his left arm drew her still closer 
as they passed. He had already a premature world- 
ly look, with slight mustache budding on his boyish 
upper lip. Both were dressed in the extreme of 
fashion, and whirled recklessly out of sight again to 
the gay measure. 

“ Who are they ? 
take care of her?” broke from Mrs. Thornbridge, as 
they disappeared at the opposite end of the saloon. 

“Only my hopeful nephew, Charles Ludlow, and 
his present lady-love, Addy Jones. She is the sixth, 
I believe, since he left off roundabouts.” 

“Not Mary’s daughter !” 

“Ts it possible you have not seen her before? 
She ’s considered quite a beauty. I’d shut her up 


Has she a mother—any one to 
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on bread and water if she was a daughter of mine. 
She ’s in Broadway every afternoon of her life, and, 
I do believe, at some party or other every night. 
She will be a haggard old woman by the time she ’s 
twenty. But there’s no use in remonstrating with 
Mrs. Morford Jones as long as Addy ’s admired.” 

Mrs. Thornbridge had been so eager to see this 
young girl; but now her heart sank with a shock of 
disappointment, perhaps a heavier feeling. She 
thought of the gentle, childlike ways of her own 
Mary, just the same age, when she had given her up 
to die. For a moment she was glad that she rested 
in the peace of the grave; surely it was far better 
than to have her pure life open in the glare and un- 
holy atmosphere that was stealing the freshness of 
this young girl’s heart. 

“ Adelaide cannot have finished school?” she 
asked of Miss Wilson. 

“Oh no; her mother does not mean she shall 
‘come out’ for two years yet. This is not ‘out.’ 
Charlie has just gone into his father’s store. There ’s 
Flora Whitney, her particular friend and confidante. 
You ought to see the mysterious conferences they 
have together ;—but there goes the march from 
Norma, that means supper; it heralds the chicken- 
salad and oysters at five parties out of six you go 
to.” 

“Supper! Oh, it would not do for Julius. It 
must be late; my carriage was to have been here 
at nine.” 

“ Only a quarter of ten. It’s a children’s party, 
you know, and Mrs. Jones eases her conscience by 
having supper early. Come and look on a moment, 
at any rate; the table will be worth seeing.” 

The evening certainly would not have been com- 
plete without this view—the superb pyramid of 
hothouse flowers in the centre of the table gave it 
such a festal appearance, the sparkling light from 
above, the sparkling wine below ; ices, fruits, jellies, 
and many things Mrs. Thornbridge could not even 
name, crowded the space. Having a glimpse of this 
enchantment, Julius, a mortal child, after all, would 
never be content without a handful of bonbons at 
least; and Miss Wilson was fully determined that 
he should be indulged for once in his life. 

“ An ice will never hurt him in the world. Tere, 
Julius, make the most of it. Mille fruits, I per- 
ceive, and cost more money than your mother would 
think proper to devour in an evening, I dare say. 
See how those little wretches gobble down that 
salad. Will you have some? I do think it wicked 
to give such children champagne. Charles Ludlow 
ean drink as much as his father ought to already. 
That affected little Belle Hamilton has no less than 
six plates of oysters offered to her at once. Do see 
the disdainful little thing! What a jam! What 
behavior! Well, [ must say that, if I owned those 
children in the corner, I should patronize the exam- 
ple of the matron in Mother Goose, ‘whip them all 


soundly and put them to bed.’ ” 
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“ An example I shail have to follow—no, Julius, 
not the whipping,” Mrs. Thornbridge eaid, almost 
playfully. 

“ But where are you staying? I shall come and 
see you,” said Miss Wilson, following her out into 
the hall with a plate of chicken-salad in one hand 
and a muffin in the other. “ There’s no getting 
near Mrs. Jones to bid her good-night. I ‘ll do it 
for you. What number did you say?” And the 
good-natured creature reached the dressing-room 
door with them. 

The gas was turned down, so that the room was 
quite dark ; but there was certainly the rustle of a 
dress as they entered. Miss Wilson dexterously 
threw a little more light upon the scene. The room 
was quite empty, save young Ludlow, who was ar- 
ranging his hair before the tall dressing-bureau, 
very elaborately, with the back of a brush. 

One more glimpse of the rising generation was 
afforded to Mrs. Thornbridge as she stood in the 
hall waiting for her carriage. The young gentle- 
man who had appeared as Louis Quatorze, with a 
knot of equally juvenile companions, was lounging 
on the stairs. Some one came and looked out at 
them, a good-natured ruddy face Mrs. Thornbridge 
could just remember as Mr. Jones. 

“ Not done yet, eh, boys? A few oysters left.” 

“ Waiting for the rush to be over,” one of them 
responded. ‘“ Never do to fight one’s way. We'll 
wait until the women are gone down.” 

“ But, Edward, is not this something now ?” an- 
other inquired of the representative of the French 
king, who consulted a delicate watch knowingly, 
displaying the glittering chatelaine and charms ap- 
pended. 

“ Yes, a little trifle. It was so near New Year’s, 
you know, I thought I'd treat myself: only a hun- 
dred and fifteen, chain and all!” And the watch 
was returned to the Marseilles vest with as elegant 
a nonchalance as if he had spoken the truth, and 
not borrowed it for one night only from his grown- 
up sister. 





“Miss Wilson? Ob, I will be down in a mo- 
ment.” And Mrs. Thornbridge, with the ecard still 
in her hand, soon after entered the parlor. 

Miss Wilson’s face was sparkling with excite- 
ment— 

“ Dreadfully prompt I am, you see, and most un- 
fashionably early. But I wanted to talk it over 
with you. Did you ever hear anything so ridicu- 
lous ?” 

Mrs. Thornbridge was obliged to plead ignorance 
of any remarkable occurrence. 

“Ts it possible! Not heard of the elopement? I 
just came from there. The charming bride is”’—— 

“But where, Miss Wilson ?” 

“Well, then, to commence at the beginning, our 
delightful young friend, Miss Addy Jones, eloped 
last night with my scapegrace of a aephew. Such 
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a time as we have had! Mr. Ludlow running in 
one direction ; Mr. Jones in another; sister crying 
fit to break her heart; Mrs. Morford Jones in hys- 
terics, and, as usual, bewailing the responsibility of 
Pity she hadn’t have practised as well as 
I declare, it’s perfectly shameful !” 
Where did you find 
It seemed a terri- 


mothers. 
preached. 

“ Surely it cannot be legal. 
them? How did it come out ?” 
ble thing to Mrs. Thornbridge, the solemn, life- 
binding vows to be pressing thus early on two such 
thoughtless young creatures. 

“ Oh, Miss Addy’s brilliancy betrayed the whole 
thing. Little dunce! she could not resist telling 
the man where her travelling-trunk was purchased 
to have ‘ Mrs. Charles Ludlow, Jr.,’ painted on it, 
instead of initials. It seems the chambermaid, the 
usual dignified confidante on such occasions, took 
charge of it at some friend’s, where all Miss Addy’s 
best things had been conveyed. The trunkman 
happened to know Mr. Ludlow, senior, who hap- 
pened in the same afternoon for a hat-box, and was 
congratulated on having a son married. You can 
imagine the consternation. Miss Addy was recog- 
nized by the man’s description, and she had said it 
must be ready at a certain hour, for they were going 
to leave town. Mr. Ludlow flew to Mr. Jones; one 
went to the Albany boat, another to the Philadel- 
phia train, and there, just as the ferry-boat was 
pushing off, arrived the identical new trunk with its 
giaring white letters, and the happy pair in a cab. 
It seems Ned Morford was going with them as 
groomsman, and they were to be married at Phila- 

” 


delphia this evening. Sensible! 


“Poor Mary! Oh, how fortunate they were in- 
tercepted !” \ 

“Tt’s a pity their letters hadn’t been some time 
Don’t you remember hearing that rustling in 
It seems they 


ago. 
the dressing-room the other night ? 
have been engaged about six weeks. Engaged! 
I'd have given anything to have been at the boat. 
Fancy their consternation !” 
“But what was done? Where are they now?” 

“ The lovely bride is in the retirement of her own 
chamber, and will probably alternate its liveliness 
with the school-room. Mr. Ludlow has decided to 
send Charlie out to my brother at St. Louis for the 
He is to be started to-morrow without an 
interview. Fancy the change in their prospects! 
They both go on at the most extraordinary rate, 


protesting unchanged, eternal devotion, and dear 


present. 


We'll see how it will stand two 
Oh, I 
must read you some of the correspondence, not be- 
tween the lovers, but notes from their confidant, 
Ned Morford.” 

Miss Wilson did not heed Mrs. Thornbridge’s 
half remonstrance, and drew out a package of braid- 


knows what all. 
years’ absence and a little common sense. 


paper envelops, directed in a dashing clerk’s hand, 
which had fallen into her possession during the 


search at her brother's. They were dated two 
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months ago, evidently in the first of the proceed- 


ings. 


“Dear Caarie: If you have nothing better to 
do,” ran number one, “ meet me this afternoon. If 
you have got your season-ticket to the exhibition, 
call for me somewhere about three o’clock, and we 
will go there. Yesterday afternoon I saw somebody 
on Broadway that you would like to have seen. 
She looked at me as much as to say, ‘ Where ’s 
If you come, I sha’n’t be at the window, 
Nep.” 


Charlie ?’ 
Ring. Yours, 

The second seemed to be in a more advanced 
stage in the attachment, and evidently related to 
Master Ned’s own ladylove :— 


“Dear Cuaruie: A. J. will not go to our church 
next Sunday afternoon, as she is going with your 
sister to Florence Whitney will be at St. 
George’s in the evening with her aunt. O/ course, 
I shall be on hand. You must walk after church, 
both in the morning and afternoon, and join A. J., 
if the coast is clear. I will join Florence. I 
walked to school with F. this morning, and found 
out that her mother will be gone another fortnight. 
So all right on that score. A. J.’s ancle is well 
enough for her to be out to-day, so perhaps you will 
Call in some time to-day. And 
“ Believe me yours, aff., Nep.” 


Grace. 


meet her. 


No. 3. “F. says she did not go to Lotte Raw- 
son’s, night before last, because hér father thought 


fit to object to her being out three evenings in the 


week. A. J.’s foot was not well enough. I told 
her how ‘slow’ it was without them, and how dis- 
appointed we were. 

“Florence’s ring got on Tom Lyons’s fingers in 
rather a different manner from Tom’s stories. I was 
a fool to believe him, and get mad at such a sweet 
little angel. She gave the ring to Sue Lyons to 
wear a week, but Sue asked Tom if he would not 
like to have it. Tom said yes. Florence (in fun) 
put it on, and he has kept it ever since. I walked 
to school with her (that is F.) this morning. She 
looked dim pretty.” 

The last seemed to have relation to the earlier 
clandestine injerviews, which had terminated in the 
orthodox manner; the juvenile occupations of the 
two parties being in ludicrous contrast with their 
serious intent. 


“Dear Coaruie: A. J. and F. passed our house 
this morning, about half past nine, and I told her 
that you sent your ‘best love’ to her, and wished 
her to come out of school about ten minutes before 
two. She told me to give you her best love, and say 
she was sorry she could not, for she had got to take 
a music-lesson. 

“T met them almost at the Bond St. Theatre this 
afternoon, and joined them. I told A. J. to be at 
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the corner of Washington Square and University 
Place about half past eight to-morrow. 

“She wants to come, I know, and I think that 
she will if she possibly can. She said her father 
sometimes went down University Place, and she was 
I shall expect to see 
you there any way, as I ran the risk of making the 
She will be there if she can. 
She says she shall get out of school to-morrow at 
two, but is afraid Lotte will choose to walk home 
with her. 

“Pp. 8. Bring the daguerreotype. I shall have 


afraid she might meet him. 


engagement for you. 
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the matter in the ridiculous view that had impressed 
Miss Wilson. 

“Dear me, no! That’s the way I supposed you 
The whole affair was in the ‘ Herald’ this 
Some of these reporters are always 


knew it. 
morning. 
hanging about everywhere. And would you believe 
it? Addy wanted Jackson to get her half a dozen 
copies, perfectly delighted with the notoriety. But, 
dear me, I promised to be at sister’s again before 
lunch; come and see me soon ;” and the little magpie 
fluttered away to tell the story to some dozen others, 
who, in turn, pitied, blamed, and ridiculed Mrs. 


mine set in a locket for F.” ; Morford Jones and her precocious daughter. 
} “After all, what can one expect from children 

“You can imagine Charlie’s notes when the cor- ) brought up as they are nowadays?” said the maiden 
respondence grew fast and furious. Sister and Mrs. sisters, Mrs. Thornbridge was visiting, in chorus. 
Jones had them—such hearts and darts—hair-rings, “ What, indeed!” thought the quiet country lady, 
and, would you believe it, a diamond engagement as she recalled the scene of the juvenile ball, and 
hoop? So much for throwing away money on boys. the luxury, love of praise, dress, dancing, late hours, 
My dear, she had been round to all her mother’s and rich viands, in which the little actors were 
shops, and had a complete bridal outfit charged to pampered and indulged from their very cradles. 
her father yesterday morning!” Of a truth, Mrs. Morford Jones was right in her 

“T hope it can be kept quiet, at least,” Mrs. perpetual ery— 
Thornbridge said, thoughtfully. She could not see “ Children are such a responsibility !” 
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No. 1.—AUNT BECKY.—AN 


Becky S1sson was an invalid by profession. She 
was one of those people who “enjoy miserable 
health.” 
matter, she had every variety of disease a Galen 


If we might trust her own account in the 
ever dreamt of. Not a neighbor could have the 
headache, rheumatism, or dyspepsia, the backache 
or the gout, but Aunt Becky knew all about it; she 
was troubled in just the same way herself. The 
“oldest inhabitant” never remembered the time 
that Becky Sisson was well; she was never remem- 
bered to have been even better. Some uncharitable 
people would hint, in spite of her “ ipse-dixit,” that 
she was well enough, if she would but think so and 
let alone doctoring. 

Let alone doctoring! For such a magnanimous 
self-denial, Aunt Becky had no disposition. 
before I was ushered into this mortal world, the 


Years 


Her ailments 
were her property; her peculiar perquisites; her 
outfit for the voyage of life. 


habit had become a life-settlement. 


Her eyes turned in- 
ward, searching for aches, pains, cramps, and 
stitches. No pointer was ever better on a scent 
than Aunt Becky; she was forever nosing around 
for some new disorder to make capital of; when 
found, she was perfectly certain that was what was 
the matter with her. She had passed through all 
the premonitory symptoms, and was already pos- 
sessed of every legitimate ache and pain laid down 


AUNT AS I8 AN AUNT. 


in the books. With scrupulous care and nice accu- 
racy, she watched for further developments. 

Becky Sisson would have been a rare catch, had 
She could tell 


how many times she had coughed, winked, or 


she lived in this age of homceopathy. 


sneezed during each twenty-four hours; like a 
watch-dog, she slept with one eye open, lest some- 
thing should eseape her. But she lived when her 
“enjoyment” of miserable health cost something, 
and she believed, too, in “ treating a case actively.” 
Oil and senna had, to her olfactories, the odor of a 
sweet-smelling savor, and rhubarb, quinine, and 
salts were as familiar to her as her daily food. 

Not a doctor within a twenty miles’ ride but that 
knew Becky Sisson; for an M.D. affixed to a per- 
son’s name possessed to Aunt Becky a peculiar sig- 
nification. It was a mystic symbol, a sign for her 
to reverence, and straightway her poor body, that 
“lying-in hospital,” that “ house of refuge” for the 
whole category of “ills that flesh is heir to,” was 
offered up, a freewill offering, to the tender mercies 
of their vials of wrath, powders and lotions, blisters 
and poultices. Yet some medical men did hint, in 
private, that brown-bread pills suited Becky Sisson 
best. She knew which doctor had the sharpest 
lancets, and who drove the fastest horses. She could 


tell a sulky a mile off, and had even been known to 


” 


iS 


make her manners to a pair of “ saddle-bags, 








No one knew exactly Becky Sisson’s age; that 
was a forbidden subject, a point about which she 
was nervous; yet, if one might judge from what 
she had “ passed through,” we might safely conclude 
that Methusaleh’s hour-glass had fallen as an heir- 
loom to the Sissons’ family, for the particular bene- 
fit of such of its members as “ enjoyed” miserable 
health. Becky Sisson might have been pretty in 
her youth; she might have been fair when she was 
a baby; but, as I remember her, her complexion 
was a sort of compound of cheese and putty, the 
natural result of bile and opium. The long habit 
of complaint had given an angular expression to 
her whole face; her lips were drawn down at the 
corners, as though the weight of the tales of woe 
which they had recited had been too much for them. 
Her voice, too, had that nasal twang significant of 
those people who “enjoy miserable health,” half 
drawl, half whine, like a cracked bassoon. 

Many a time has some one of us children been 
called from our first nap to run for the doctor. 
“Tell him to come quick, for I can’t live so,” was 
ever her parting injunction ; and yet she must have 
surprised herself, for she did live so, just so, for full 
twenty years. To see Aunt Becky undressed, one 
would have supposed she had served in the old 
French war, and in the Revolution beside, for her 
whole frame, the “house she lived in,” was seamed, 
scarred, and indented into as many lines and angles 
as a school-map ; indeed, it was an “Atlas” to Aunt 
Becky, her map of the world. To us youngsters, it 
was as puzzling and awful as the Egyptian hierogly- 
phics ; but she needed no key, no “ Rosetta Stone,” 
to facilitate her acquaintance with the subject. She 
had each scar and discoloration chronologically ar- 
ranged. Here were the marks of setons ; there she 
had been cupped; those were the memorials of 
tartar-emetic plasters, or the indentations of issues. 
Aunt Becky had a gift at description ; she was per- 
fectly familiar with this, her book of life. Each 
scar was to her the heading of a new chapter. She 
would run through the index as perseveringly as a 
peddler describes the wares hid in his trunk. 

“ Mother used to say I was healthy enough when 
I was a baby; but I haven’t seen a well day since, 
notwithstanding I have tried everything. None of 
the doctors seem to understand my case. Dr. Bil- 
ious thought my liver was affected, and kept doc- 
toring mo for that, and oh, the sights of stuff I did 
swallow! Dr. Gastric, as soon as he came, said I 
hadn’t a mite more bile than he had; that my sto- 
mach was what ailed me. He tried his best: why, 
he said he had given me medicine enough to kill 
three ordinary folks, but it didn’t have a mite of 
effect upon me. When the new doctor settled down 
at the Mills, I tried him, for he seemed to cure 
everything. He said my lungs was what was the 
matter; that one was entirely gone, and the other 
was as big as two ought to be. ‘He put on those 
tartar-emetic plasters, and I used to rub my side 
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with croton oil every night and morning; but, after 
all, I didn’t see but that I had just as much pain as 
before, only it seemed to get round rather more into 
my back. That set me to thinking whether or no 
it mightn’t be the “spine complaint.” I sent for Dr. 
Vertebra right off, and he said, as soon as he saw 
it, that my backbone was as crooked as the letter 8. 
He put in those setons where you see the scars. I 
don’t think, however, that he helped me as much as 
the other back-doctor did I had after him. He took 
out all the setons, and just put on a sort of a jacket 
made out of brass, and that seemed to give me more 
support than anything else. Cupping, too, has 
helped me some, and I always keep an issue open 
inmyarm. I have doctored my blood considerable. 
I paid thirty-nine dollars for sarsaparilla all at one 
time !” 

Thirty-nine dollars, indeed! Poor Aunt Becky! 
Three thousand nine hundred would be a short esti- 
mate for the money she had offered up on the shrine 
of her “enjoyment.” Yet Becky Sisson was mor- 
tal, after all. She made a mistake; a thing she 
never was known to do before. This is how it hap- 
pened: She thought she would take a spoonful or 
so of salts, just to cleanse her stomach, and, by 
sume mischance, took oxalic acid instead. Before 
the doctor got to her, she was too far gone; nothing 
could save her. “Why,” said the doctor—it was 
old Dr. Slowboy they sent for—“ I might have come 
sooner; but she has sent for me so often, and al- 
ways told me she shouldn’t live, that I thought she 
was only ‘crying wolf,’ as usual.” 

They held an inquest upon Aunt Becky, and 
twelve men of acute penetration decided that she 
died from an accident ; but, if I had been consulted, 
I should have said, death from the enjoyment of 

‘ 


miserable health. 





OLD.” 


BY PHILA EARLE, 


“GROWING 


Sap changes on time’s bells 
Are slowly, sadly tolled ; 
Sweet voices on the air 
Soft whisper, growing old ; 
And viewless spirits seem to say, 
We’re growing old, passing away. 


The sunbeam’s silvery pale 
Chill nestle in the hair, 
And dusky pinions sweep 
Across the brow so fair ; 
And shadows rest so dim and cold 
Within the eye when growing old. 


Earth’s thousand thrilling tones 

The same words mournful breathe, 
While age so feebly waits 

Our weary brows to wreathe; 
But there's a thought of bliss untold, 
A loving heart can ne'er grow old. 














GOSSIP FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT. 


I nearp the other day an instance of delicate 
gratitude most pleasing. A well-known artist, who 
had formed exce:lent pupils, had suffered a reverse 
of fortune which had forced him to sell a great part 
of his furniture, and, among the rest, that of his 
salon, of which he was very fond. On the Jour de 
Van, therefore, in order to avoid the humiliation of 
receiving his friends in a room with bare walls, he 
determined to shut his door and announce that he 
was ill; however, on the Jour de l’an comes a ring 
at the door. After hesitating a little, he decided on 
opening, when, to his astonishment, one of his pu- 
pils, bearing on his head a handsome arm-chair, pre- 
sented himself. “You do not know, sir,” said he, “ the 
new fashion of 1853, which is to bring one’s seat to 
the house when one pays a visit.” A second ring, 
and a second pupil with a second arm-chair; four 
others succeeded in the same manner. After these 
came two more, bearing a sofa. “Now all is com- 
plete,” exclaimed the young men, happy on witness- 
ing the joy, mingled with emotion, of their master, 
“you must accompany us to breakfast, to celebrate 
the return of the Enfant Prodigue.” 

The Exhibition of carpets and tapestry, of the 
manufactures of Aubusson, de Felletin, and of Mau- 
rissard, which has just taken place, shows the pro- 
gress made in modern industry, and to what a point 
of perfection they have attained. A picture, half 
the size of nature, in the pastoral style of Boucher, 
for finish, perfection of detail, and beauty of con- 
touring surpassed anything I ever saw of the kind. 
It was with difficulty that I could be convinced that 
I had not the painting of a great artist before my 
eyes. This marvellous work is not the only remark- 
able one in the collection; there is a magnificent 
carpet which was in the Exhibition in London, and 
which is destined for the Tuileries. The subject of 
this carpet, the centre of which is formed by the 
Imperial escutcheon, represents Industry. On a 
ground richly ornamented, on which are scattered 
flowers and fruits, are escutcheons which bear the 
names of the principal industrial towns—Paris, Ly- 
ons, Rouen, Aubusson, London, Manchester, Bir- 
mingham, &c. Other escutcheons represent the 
attributes of poetry, seulpture, painting, music ; of 
architecture, of commerce, agriculture, astronomy, 
chemistry, and of natural philosophy, &e. At the 
four corners are the names of the four quarters 
of the globe—Europe, Asia, Africa, and America. 
Another large carpet, intended for the Hotel de 
Ville, is still more magnificent in contouring and 
design. The whole life of Napoléon le Grand is 
represented on the border, in inscriptions recalling 


the principal dates of his history, and the names of 
his victories. 

Nothing can exceed the luxury exhibited at pre- 
sent in Paris, in furniture and dress. Every one is 
trying to surpass his or her neighbor. Those who 
are rich must live up to their fortunes, and those 
who are not—here is what some of them do: Ma- 
dame C., whose fortune did not exceed 15,000 livres 
de rentes, spent, according to a moderate calculation, 
from 30 to 40,000 f. a year on her toilet. How she 
managed was a subject of wonder to all who saw her 
magnificent dresses, priceless laces, splendid jewels 
—when a discovery was made: Madame C., by 
paying 500 f. a month te a marchande @ la toilette, 
produced an effect of splendor distancing those rivals 
whe possessed double and treble her fortune. Her 
finery was hired! The general desire is to dazzle, 
and to show how much one spends. I heard of a 
young clerk, who by rigid economy had been enabled 
to have an evening coat made by a fashionable tailor, 
ripping a few stitches in said coat, to show that it 
was lined with silk. Some persons have adopted the 
ingenious device of having printed visiting-cards 
of the most distinguished personages of the day, 
amongst the nobility, artists, &c. &c., and leaving 
these cards on their own tables; some with the 
corners turned down, to show they were left by their 
supposed owners in person, and some with p. p. ¢. 

The women employed in the tobacco manufactory 
at Marseilles, twelve hundred in number, all left 
their work, a few days since, in consequence of an 
order having been given that they should for the 
future use a knife, instead of a pair of scissors, in 
cutting the ends of the cigars. It was found neces- 
sary to call in the armed force to quell the riot; but 
the women have not resumed their work. 

Here is an anecdote, which, if it be not true, 
ought to be so :— 

A young poet became a prey to the profoundest 
melancholy. In vain did his friends weary them- 
selves in endeavors to distract him from his sadness, 
or to induce him to confide to them its cause. At last, 
yielding to their solicitations, he owned to them that 
he loved a young lady, whose father refused to give 
his consent to their marriage. The rejection of bis 
suit was extraordinary, as the pretendant was a good 
parti—young, agreeable, steady; his conduct exem- 
plary, of an excellent family, and in the possession 
of a fortune which assured him an independent 
position ; there was also the probability of his ac- 
quiring considerable literary fame. All these advan- 
tages, surely, ought to have insured him a favorable 


reception; more especially as he did not seek alliance 
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with the aristocracy, the cruel father being merely 
an old Notaire. But, unfortunately, prejudice is not 
confined to any one rank in life, and the old Notaire 
particularly piqued himself on his invincible aversion 
to literature, and declared that he never would ac- 
cept, as his son-in-law, a poet ; “more particularly,” 
he added, “a dramatic poet.” In vain did the 
young man offer to abandon literature; he was told 
that those promises were never adhered to, and 
besides, the past was too well known to be over- 
looked. 

“A man who has published poetry, and whose 
pieces have been performed at the theatre, shall 
never enter my family,” said the inexorable old man. 

“What is the stern tyrant’s name?” asked the 
friends of the disconsolate lover. 

On its being repeated, one of them, who was deep- 
ly versed in all that related to the dramatic world, 
and who was possessed of great influence in the 
theatre, appeared struck by it. 

“Perhaps all hope is not lost,” said he; “and, 
at any rate, we hold the means of securing ample 
revenge. Only give me time to make certain re- 
searches; and, if they succeed—as I hope they 
Theatre, who is a 





will—the Director of the 
friend of mine, will lend us his aid.” 

The enemy of poetry and the drama, who during 
the greater part of the year inhabited one of the 
principal provincial towns, on opening his news- 
paper one morning, read the following announce- 
ment :— 

“Tn Paris will be represented immediately, at the 
—— Theatre, a piece composed by one of our most 
distinguished compatriots.” 

The name of the author followed ; and what was 
the horror of the Notaire at seeing it was his own, 
accompanied by such indications as allowed of no 
possibility of mistake. 

“What can this mean?” exclaimed he; and was 
hurrying off to the editor of the newspaper, when a 
This letter 
Theatre, stating 


letter from Paris was handed to him. 





was from the Director of the 
that the piece, the title of whick he mentioned, was 
in preparation. He begged the author to excuse him 
for not having informed him of the fact earlier, al- 
leging ignorance of his address, and begged that he 
would immediately come and direct the rehearsals. 

The Notaire had not always had a horror of the- 
atres. Some five-and-twenty years ago, a young 
man in Paris, he frequented them, wrote poetry, and 
even some plays, one of which had been received—a 
subject of great pride and great delight to him then; 
but the matter had rested there. Other and graver 
occupations had subsequently engaged his time, and, 
though poetry was abandoned, the play he had writ- 
ten was forgotten as completely by the author as it 
had been by the theatre ; and it was now, after this 
lung interval, so full of changes, so various, that the 
errors of his youth were to be brought to light to 


disturb the gravity of his riper years! 
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In calling to mind these errors, the renegade re- 
collected perfectly all the circumstances of his lite- 
rary escapades, and shuddered at thinking that not 
only had he written a play, but that the subject of 
this play was, to say the least, very light, and con- 
tained certain details terrible even to think of. 

Hoping still to ward off the danger which threat- 
ened him, he wrote secretly to the director, begging 
that the preparations for the performance of the 
piece might be stopped, and the manuscript sent 
him. The answer came, by return of post, that his 
request was impossible to grant. Our Notaire started 
for Paris; his personal reclamation was not more 
successful. 

“You gave your piece to my theatre,” said the 
director; “its reception constitutes mutual rights, 
which cannot be withdrawn. You can force me to 
have your play acted, or make me pay you an in- 
demnity; and I can oblige you to allow your play to 
be acted. Considerable expense has been gone to, 
for the decorations for your work.” 

“Tam willing to pay,” said the unfortunate No- 
taire. 

“ But I cannot accept your proposition,” said the 
director. 

“Then I make an opposition.” 

“So much the better. We will go to law; I am 
sure of gaining. The proces will make a noise in 
the world, which will have the best effect; and my 
avocat shall read to the audience different passages 
of the play, which will pique the public curiosity, 
and when it is played we shall have a crowded 
house.” 

After this interview, which filled him with despair, 
our Notaire returned home to try to devise some 
means to avoid this publicity, which he so much 
dreaded. In the midst of his dark meditations, the 
young poet arrived : 

“ Excuse me, my dear confrére,” said he, “ but I 
cannot resist telling you the pleasure it gives me to 
see that you have renounced the opinions you for- 
merly expressed against poetry and the drama.” 

The Notaire was too completely overwhelmed to 
be angry. He admitted to the young man his cruel 
position. 

“ Very well,” said he; “I will get you out of your 
difficulties. I will go to the theatre, and declare 
myself your collaborateur; I will look at the piece, 
and take on myself the responsibility of it; and I 
engage that I only shall be named.” 

“Then you save me ?” exclaimed the Notaire. 

“Then,” added the young poet, timidly, “there is 
a way by which we might explain, naturally, the 
mistake the papers made in naming you instead of 
me.” 

“T understand; we may say they mistook the 
father-in-law for the son-in-law.” 

The marriage is about to take place, if it has not 
done so already; and, as you may imagine, the piece 
will never be played. 
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PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF THE 


AUTHOR OF AUNT MAGUIRES 


LETTERS, BEDOTT PAPERS, ETC. 


IN TWO PARTS. 


BY HER 


Reverence for the dead—inculeated even by 
heathen sages—is, at times, strangely forgotten in 
the present age and among Christian people. Our 
purpose now is to instance but one way in which 
such want of reverence is manifested. 

Genius and talent are often regarded by the world 
as rendering their possessor a kind of public pro- 
perty, whose daily home habits, private opinions, 
griefs, trials, and emotions, their most cherished 
affections and sentiments, are to be paraded, without 
reserve, before the inquisitive and admiring multi- 
tude. Such is particularly the case when the grave 
has closed over the remains of the gifted—leading 
to results that shock the truly refined mind—when 
biographers of more zeal than correct taste suffer a 
desire to produce a work that shall be popular and 
eagerly read, to triumph over an appreciating re- 
spect for the departed. 

We shall not follow the example of such writers ; 
nor shall we aspire’'to the rank of a biographer, in 
presenting a few incidents of the outer life, with 
some necessary allusions to the inner, and a sketch 
of the works of a gifted woman. 

In giving a few extracts from letters which dwell 
upon her own early days, we shall but follow her 
often expressed wish, that others could know and 
profit by the errors of her youthful training. And, 
in entering more at large upon a history of her 
published writings, our object will be to explain and 
vindicate a course which, we are well aware, was 
often and ignorantly condemned. 

This by way of explanation and preface to a task 
mostly self-imposed, and undertaken with a view to 
do honor to the memory of one greatly beloved— 
one who, we trust, is not now uncognizant of the acts 
of those nearly associated with herself, while she 
dwelt among us in person. 


PART I. 
HER CHILDHOOD. 


By those who knew her best, she was always called 
“ Miriam,” and under that sweet Scriptural name we 
now introduce her. The maiden termination does 
not matter. She was born in a village of Central 


New York, where she spent the greater portion of 
her life. In her veins flowed the mingled blood of 
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the English and Scotch races. Perhaps from the 
first, which was on the maternal side, she inherited 
the wonderful humorous talent—from the other, the 
rectitude of purpose, and strong veneration—that 
marked her character. A true child of genius, she 
early manifested many of its traits. Shy, and sen- 
sitive to a painful degree in childhood, she never 
ceased to be so. One of the first indications of her 
remarkable intellect was a strong memory, which 
was displayed, to the delighted admiration of her 
family circle, in remembering poetry. When only 
two years old—yet ignorant of A B C—she repeated 
accurately, and with feeling, Wordsworth’s exquisite 
ballad of “ We are Seven ;” and, when a little older, 
that equally touching poem of Montgomery’s, “ The 
Vigil of St. Mark.” With a wonderful ear for rhythm, 
which enabled her to detect the least false measure 
in verse, she most readily committed those pieces 
which were marked by a smooth and easy flow of 
words. The delicacy of her perception, in this re- 
spect, has often appeared to us as similar to the 
correct musical ear. A roughness in poetical lines 
seemed to jar upon her sense as a discord in music 
disturbs a skilful performer. 

A few years later, she began making rhymes her- 
self; seizing upon some trifling domestic scenes, 
whether serious or amusing, as subjects—dictating, 
before learning to use a pen, to some older member 
of the family. Some of these childish productions 
are still preserved. She also showed a decided taste 
for drawing, was intensely interested in fine pictures, 
and seemed to have an intuitive perception of what 
was correct in the art. Her sense of the ridiculous 
was so strong as to prompt her to indulge in carica- 
ture, a propensity that afterwards exposed her to the 
censures of unappreciating and dull-minded people. 
Her first attempt to draw, when she was about five 
years old, was inspired by the strikingly ugly visage 
of a neighbor, a man of excessively polished exterior, 
a gentleman of the old school, whose efforts to win 
the confidence of the interesting child only served 
to terrify and repel her. 

Seeing him one day absorbed in a newspaper, she 
mounted a chair, at a high writing-desk, and “drew 
his likeness.” In the midst of her artistic labors, 
he laid aside his paper, and, observing her occupa- 
tion, walked to the desk, inquiring, with a profound 
bow, “ What are you doing, my little dear? Writing 
a letter to your sweetheart?” Such a question com- 
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pleted her disgust and alarm; she caught up her 
unfinished production, and ran to another apartment. 

Perhaps we cannot introduce better than in this 
connection an extract from a letter, written long 
after, to one much interested in her literary labors, 
who requested to be told something of her early life. 


“ Your last kind letter was very gratifying. The 
acquisition of a new friend is a source of great 
pleasure to me; for I assure you that it has never 
heen my lot to have many friends. You possess the 
happy faculty of drawing all hearts at once to you; 
but I, unfortunately, do not. And I will tell you 
what I believe to be the secret of it: I received, at 
my birth, the undesirable gift of a remarkably strong 
sense of the ridiculous. I can scarcely remember 
the time when the neighbors were not afraid that I 
would ‘make fun of them.’ For indulging in this 
propensity, I was scolded at home, and wept over 
and prayed with, by certain well-meaning old maids 
in the neighborhood; but all to no purpose. The 
only reward of their labors was frequently their 
likenesses drawn in charcoal and pinned to the 
corners of their shawls, with, perhaps, a descriptive 
Of course I had not many friends, 
even among my own playmates. And yet, at the 
bottom of all this deviltry, there was a warm, affec- 


verse below. 


tionate heart—if any were really kind to me, how I 
loved them ! 

“T think now that I was not properly trained. My 
errors should have been checked in a different way 
from that which was adopted. I ought to have 
received more tender treatment. I became a lonely 
child, alinost without companionship; wandering 
alone, for hours, in the woods and fields, creating for 
myself an ideal world, and in that ideal world I lived 
for many years. At times I was melancholy almost 
to despair. My reserve and sadness were called 
haughtiness and pride. When the best part of my 
life, or rather what should have been the best part 
of it, was gone, I met my husband. He was the 
first who penetrated the icy veil about me, sympa- 
thized with me, and turned my feet into a bettor 


path than they had trodden before.” 


A touching revelation, this, which we cannot read 
without a heart-breaking interest. But our gifted 
Miriam undervalued herself here, as, indeed, she 
always did; for we have never known an individual 
who inspired warmer attachments, and but few who 
caused as warm ones to spring up, as she herself did, 
in the hearts of those who intimately knew and un- 
derstood her. 

Her imagination, even when a child, was vivid 
and fertile in a most unusual degree. Many were 
the tales and adventures that she related for the 
amusement or astonishment of her auditors, young 
Some cousins, of her own age, came from 
They rambled together on 


or old. 
a distance to visit her. 
the wild and woody banks of the river, about a mile 
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from her home—her favorite resort. They listened 
with wonder to her marvellous stories. 

“Once I was walking here,” said she, “when I 
saw, on that stump of a tree, a beautiful Bible, all 
bound in gold, lyin* open. I started to get it, when 
a little angel, with shining wings, came flying down 
towards it; and when I reached the place, the book 
waa a heap of ashes, and the angel had gone.” 

Her young companions gazed on Miriam and be- 
lieved, as she stood before them with her deep, earnest 
eyes, and long, raven hair floating half way to the 
In such dreams and fancies her childhood 
passed. There was a yearning for purer and more 
supernatural knowledge than any about her cared 
Her religious feel- 


ground. 


or knew how to communicate. 
ings were strong, her veneration deep; but, with the 
best intentions in those who taught her, she received 
no proper spiritual instruction. In early youth, her 
mind was bewildered by the discussion of the doc- 
trines of “fore-ordination” and “eternal decrees.” 
She was told to be good, yet warned that goodness 
was valueless, that she was unable to do anything to 
make herself so. Vaguely taught in this way, years 
passed, after she grew up, before she ceased to wan- 
der, mentally, over a wilderness of doubt and diffi- 
culty—looking and longing for hope and peace. But 
they were found at last; and for several years before 
her earthly pilgrimage ended, she walked beside the 
“waters of comfort,” and was nourished in “ pastures 


of living green.” 


THE SCHOOL-HOUSE. 


Miriam’s peculiar talents and capacities, no more 
than her religious spirit, were properly cultivated ; 
nor was the turn of her mind any more than par- 
tially understood by those who had the care of her 
Her school education was more 
Her first teacher was a sour- 


early training. 
varied than beneficial. 
faced woman, who knocked the alphabet with her 
thimble into the heads of a little group of unruly 
children, at so much “a quarter,” with small love, 
and no just appreciation of the dawning minds under 
hercare. It was the unwise and cruel practice, then 
more generally than at present, though still not quite 
exploded, of sending little creatures, only four or five 
years old, to be shut up in a school-room six hours 
of each day. 

But there was one good custom then which, where 
our limited observation extends, seems to be quite 
unthought of, if not despised, in the present girls’ 
schools—that of teaching the pupils to sew. The 
object now appears to be to instruct them most in 
what they shall least need to know afterwards. 
Well, little Miriam was told by her teacher to bring 
some kind of work to busy herself with in school ; 
so, being furnished with a long, narrow strip of old 
muslin, she went prepared to take her first lesson in 
the art of “scalloping.” How steadily the small 
hands stitched away, till the child was summoned by 
her serious-faced teacher to the table, to have her 
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work inspected. What was Miss 
on discovering that Miriam had adhered but a very 
little way to her pattern, when, leaving it entirely, 
she had worked a long row of heads on the muslin, 
after a stitch of her own choosing. 

“What a pity,” said the careful woman, who 
spoke with a strong nasal accent, “to waste all that 
’ere nice muslin! Jest take it home, and fetch some 
old stuff to-morrow; and work it good, too. Don’t 
make any more of them heads.” 

But Miriam had a piece of bran-new muslin given 
her at home, when she repeated her teacher’s 
orders, with the permission to make as many heads 
on it as she pleased. Whether this act of high- 
handed rebellion was continued, we know not; for, 
in telling the story, as we have heard her do, with 
many amusing accessories, she proceeded no fur- 
ther. This little incident, it would seem, was the 
most deeply impressed upon her memory of any- 
thing connected with her first school-teacher. 

Her experience under the sway of this woman 
was thoroughly delightful compared with the ordeal 
which she next underwent. Being transferred, 
after a fow months, to the village academy, placed 
under a man’s tuition and the care of older play- 
mates, it was thought that she would learn faster 
and be much safer than among children of her own 
age. “Women’s schools” were not at that time 
highly esteemed, and “infant schools” were in the 
future. 

Woe worth the day to the little creature! The 
pedagogue was a stern, cruel, vindictive man, who 
literally whipped knowledge into his pupils’ ned- 
dies, and in his hands the rod and ferule were never 
idle. In this school, before she had completed her 
sixth year, Miriam passed some miserable months. 
To insure her good conduct, she was seated with a 
“big girl”—that is, one twelve years old—and this 
“big girl” proved to ber defenceless companion a 
source of unmitigated suffering and terror. She be- 
longed to a vulgar, uneducated family; and of the 
mutual forbearance and kindnesses that should be 
practised at home she was as ignorant as the swine 
which jostle each other from the same trough. Nor 
had her school influences any tendency to polish 
such a character, for in that unhappy community 
the master’s tyranny and needless severity made 
deception, recrimination, and mutual distrust pre- 
valent among the pupils. 

Our little one was so unfortunate, soon after enter- 
ing school, as to tear slightly and quite accidentally 
the “big girl's” spelling-book, and this torn book 
was held up asa rod of threatening while Miriam 
continued in attendance at this wretched place. 

“T 'll tell the master of you,” was the first excla- 
mation of “ Poll”—that was the girl’s name. But 
she had no idea of fulfilling her threat, for she con- 
descended to express herself willing to pass over 
the offence in silence, if Miriam would bring her a 


pioce of cake next day. The pvor child, with a 
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terrible prospect of a feruling,such as she often saw 
inflicted on otbers, if she hesitated, was glad to 
escape punishment by any means in her power. 
Day after day, and week after week, her coarse 
companion’s threat was repeated, and poor Miriam’s 
exposure prevented by gifts of cake and other dain- 
ties, which she saved for that purpose from her own 
plate at home. Had the child been encouraged to 
confide her petty trials to her friends, this system 
of tyranny might have been stopped. But school- 
room and home were quite different places, and 
children were generally forbidden to “ tell tales out 
of school ;” a very good rule as far as others’ misde- 
meanors are concerned; but surely a child should 
be taught to expect sympathy and advice in all per- 
sonal affairs from the members of its own family 
circle. The practice of divorcing school and home 
is still too prevalent. 

We may laugh at such trials as this of little Mi- 
riam’s, even at our own, when we have left that 
period of our life far behind. They are none the 
less acute and tangible at the time of endurance, 
and they are fully deserving of sympathy. Miriam's 
nervous horror of her schoolmate, and vivid recol- 
lection of her own sufferings from fear during those 
few months, never faded while she lived. Though 
her conciliatory gifts saved her from punishment 
for one crime, the poor child did not escape an oc- 


easional feruling for other offences; slight inflic- 





tions we will give the terrible A the justice of 
calling them, for the little ones were whipped with 
less severity than fell to the lot of young misses and 
half-grown boys, who felt the full measure of his 
lash and ungovernable rage. Light as may have 
been her punishments, they were doubtless too 
heavy for her misdeeds, which could have been no- 
thing worse than indulging a desire for fun or play, 
which cannot be deeply blamable in a young child 
when made to sit three hours together on a back- 
less bench. We have known one to be punished for 
daring to find amusement under such circumstances 
in studying entomology among the dead flies that 
adorned the cobwebbed windows of the school-room. 


It wes a happy day for our Miriam when the 





term closed, and the cruel A was discharged. 


He has gone to his account. May he receive more 
mercy from Ileaven than he meted out to Christ's 


little ones here! 
HER FIRST SORROW. 


When Miriam was about five years old she had 
her first real sorrow. An older sister, who had al- 
ways cherished the little one with peculiar care, s 
beautiful and gifted girl of sixteen, was suddenly 
stricken with illness in the midst of blooming health. 
In the ravings of a brain fever, after a three weeks’ 
sickness, the light of her earthly existence went 
out, leaving a darkened home, where the memory 
of her rare unselfishness, her youthful piety, and 


never-flagging joyousness of spirit but faintly served 
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to lessen the bitter sense of desolateness which the 
first death in a family renders especially strong. 
This event made a deep impression on Miriam’s 
mind, which time, so far from impairing, but served 
to strengthen. She never ceased to miss her pre- 
sence, or to mourn her own loss. Years afterwards, 
to the same sympathizing friend to whom was ad- 
dressed the letter from which our first extract was 
taken, and whom she only knew through the me- 
dium of the peu, having never seen her, she wrote 
in this wise :— 

“«T was quite alone all last evening, and my mind 
wandered to you. I cannot tell why it is, but your 
idea is always associated in my imagination with a 
dear sister of mine, who died at sixteen, when I was 
only five years old. Irecollect her perfectly. They 
say she was a genius; and I remember that she 
was beautiful and joyous, and always good to me. 
I loved her better than any one else. She used to 
put me every night in my little crib, and sit and 
tell me stories till I went to sleep, and hear me say 
my prayers and little hymns. She had a thousand 
winning ways. There was one pretty mark of love 
that seems very pleasant to me now as I look back 
to it. She used often to reward me for being good, 
by putting some trifle under my pillow after I was 
asleep, and it made me so happy to wake in the 
morning and find it. How easy it is to please a 
child ! 

“ This sweet sister took more pains with me than 
anybody else ever did. It was a great calamity 
that I lost her. Yet I have always felt that there 
was still a bond between us. When I was little, I 
used to dream of her almost every night, and, as I 
grew older, I thought about her a great deal. In 
my lonely rambles, I often fancied that she called 
me; even now I sometimes think I can hear her 
distinctly pronounce my name in the night. I 
know not why it is so, but I fancy that you are like 
her. I was thinking of it last evening as I sat 
alone, and I threw aside my sewing and scratched 
down these simple verses to you. View them, dear 
, not as poetry, but as a little token of affec- 





tion.” 

Of the “ verses” here mentioned, we will select 
two, as illustrative of her attachment to the memory 
of her sister, and of her belief in the intimate union 
between departed spirits and their friends on 
earth :— 

“True, some will call it fancy’s flight, 
And say it ne’er can be, 

That in the wakeful hours of night 
An angel speaks to me. 


“The wondrous and mysterious ties 
Some hearts can never know, 
That link the loved in paradise 
With those they love below.” 


In a very touching poem of some length, she has 
also recorded her childish thoughts at the period of 
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her bereavement, and given a warm description of 
the beauty and loveliness of one who, it would seem, 
had walked at her side a little way along her early 
path like a glorious visitor from a better sphere. 

Among her manuscripts, we have found some 
verses inscribed to this eister, and written at a later 
period of life, and one of suffering, the impress of 
which they bear. We rely sufficiently upon the 
reader’s interest to venture transcribing them en- 
tire. as the poem is brief :— 


“MY SISTER. 


“ Would I were sleeping on thy peaceful breast, 
Friend of my infant years! 
Thou who couldst lull my wayward heart to rest, 
And soothe my childish fears. 


« Oh, ’tis a blessed thing like thee to die 
Before the dark hours come! 
Before the light reflected from on high 
Is lost in earthly gloom. 


“ Peace to thee, bud of paradise! expand 
In the Lord’s garden ; there, 
The flowers are nurtured by the Almighty Hand 
To bloom in heavenly air. 


‘ Look down on me, O sister! think of me, 
By sin and suffering tost ; 

Lonely and sad my heart turns back to thee, 
So loved! so early lost!” 


One more instance of her union of spirit with the 
dear one gone before her to rest we shall give, and 
then return to her school-days. It was after she 
had herself indulged a mother’s hopes and pros- 
pects, only to have them perish with the brief ex- 
istence of the little one that had called them into 
being, that she said to us, when time had subdued 
the first bitterness of grief: “ I often think now, and 
it gives me pleasure to believe, that sister J—— is 
taking care of my baby in Paradise.” 


THE CLASSICAL MASTER. 


A second time was little Miriam introduced within 
the walls of the Academy, but under a new and 
quite different dynasty. The principal was the 
kindest hearted and most indulgent of pedagogues, 
well skilled in mathematics and learned in all classic 
lore; greatly successful, moreover, in “ fitting young 
men for college,” as the phrase goes. But the 
younger fry were left to take care of themselves, or 
at most received a kind of desultory instruction from 
some older pupil, while their misbehavior was kindly 
overlooked by the classical master. Lightly passed 
her schooldays now, but her education, in the true 
sense of the word, was advancing. Within the 
school-house walls, the child’s already observant 
mind and keen perception of the ludicrous found 
cccupation and food in watching the countenances 
and conduct of those who surrounded her; while her 
lonely rambles abroad taught her much that your 
thorough-paced pedagogue utterly ignores. 

ier slate did not always present the sums in 
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addition duly set, which it ought. The stiff, tallowed 
locks and long-nosed visages of the serious, matter- 
of-fact young men, intently poring over their Vir- 
gils and Latin grammars, on the opposite side of 
the room, were oftener transferred by her pencil to 
its surface. She could no more keep from drawing 
a striking or peculiar set of features than she could 
stop her heart’s beating; but she had no thought of 
giving pain, and was unwilling to have her pictures 
seen. Sometimes a mischievous companion, pos- 
sessing herself of one, would display it. If the un- 
fortunate subject had the happy faculty of taking a 
joke, he passed it off with a laugh. But a matter- 
of-fact, shy, sensitive youth regarded Miriam after- 
wards with insuperable dread. We well remember 
one, who, finding himself graphically set forth with 
the quite imaginary addition of a parasol over his 
head, and bows, with floating ends, on his coat-skirts, 
left school in dismay, and did not again attend. 

Her copy-book presented an appearance very 
unlike those of her schoolmates. She followed no 
formally set copy, but wrote little poems which had 
struck her fancy in reading, interspersed with an 
occasional verse of her own, the margins being 
adorned with heads and various devices, something 
after the ancient fashion, modernly revived, of em- 
bellishing books. 

Two or three years’ attendance at school under the 
nominal instruction of our indulgent master and 
his successors, with an occasional winter passed in 
studying at home, where she was taught by an oider 
relative, brought Miriam to her teens. Her taste 
for drawing and intense love of reading were con- 
stantly developing. The village boasted the posses- 
sion of a circulating library, somewhat extensive for 
such a place, and infinitely miscellaneous. She 
devoured most of its contents, grave and gay, solid 
and light. “ Rollin’s Ancient History” was gone 
through with before she was twelve years old; and 
many were the auaint, old-fashioned novels that she 
skimmed over. The absurdities and long-drawn 
love-plots of the latter, she did not fail to appreciate, 
and while they were held in vast esteem by her 
acquaintances, admired and wept over, she merci- 
lessly criticized and laughed at their contents. Her 
father’s bookcase at home furnished her a limited 
but good list of works in history and lighter litera- 
ture. Here were “ Addison’s Spectator,” the “ Vicar 
of Wakefield,” some other old English classics, and 
a few of Scott’s novels. She even dipped into its 
ponderous theology; but, after repeated efforts to 
study the Calvinistic doctrines which some of them 
contained, she returned to the Bible, whose holy 
pages she ever read with diligence and reverence. 

In the art of drawing she never had a master, the 
only instruction she received being a few hints from 
a relative gifted with a like talent. The itinerant 
professors of painting and kindred accomplishments 
who stopped, at times, in her native village, were 


incapable of improving such an endowment as hers. 
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Their chef-d’euvres on velvet, their red and green 
birds, and extraordinary “flower pieces” done by 
theorems, their impossible Scripture scenes, gave her 
infinite amusement. She should have studied with 
a true artist, but no such opportunity presented 
itself—a subject of deep regret to her in after years, 
as therein she believed the proper development of 
her powers could have been found. 

An English gentleman, of rare taste in literature 
and pictures, became interested in a young girl 
whose untaught, and as yet rude, efforts in drawing 
and painting could not fail to attract his notice, and 
he took special delight in lending her books from 
his own library, and exhibiting for her pleasure his 
collections in the various departments of art. 

“Had my daughter your talent,” he would often 
say, “she should go to Italy and study the best 
masters.” 

The advantage of a boarding-school she might 
have had, but she shrank from the thought of 
leaving home, and her diffidence was so extreme 
that she was unwilling to trust herself among 
strangers. But was it not as well 
that she was saved the contact, not always whole- 
some, that might have been hers in a boarding- 
school? We will not discuss the question here; 
perhaps our opinion is extreme. At any rate, this is 
not the place to enlarge upon such a subject. 


Sensitive child! 


MAIDENHOOD. 


She was, it may be, at sixteen, as well informed, 
as well educated, as others of larger opportunities. 
Familiar with ancient and modern history, skilled 
in the proper use of her native tongue, both in 
conversation and writing, with a good knowledgo 
of other English branches, and, added to these, a 
beautiful and flexible voice, that rendered her read- 
ing aloud as grateful to the ear as soft music—she 
would have compared favorably in everything but 
those attainments usvally styled accomplishments, 
with any graduate of a female seminary. And in 
some of the more elegant branches she had, a year 
or two later, a most excellent opportunity of per- 
fecting herself under the instructions of a rarely 
gifted woman, allied by blood to one of our choicest 
poets, the delightful Hoffman, and further kindred 
to him in her exquisite literary tastes. Under the 
appreciating care of this lady, Miriam made such 
rapid advances, and acquired, with so much ease, 
whatever study she undertook, as to call forth the 
warm admiration of her instructress. With the 
French language especially, she became so entirely 
familiar as to converse with ease in that tongue, and 
how liquidly and musically its accents flowed from 
her lips!’ With a horror of affectation and display, 
always one of her characteristics, she never allowed 
herself to use a French phrase in writing or conver- 
sation, unless it were in such common use as to be 
in a measure Anglicized. 

After this period, Miriam entered society; but her 
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diffidence and love of retirement deterred her from 
Yet 


she was fond of social life, and perhaps none ever 


often seeking it, at least in large assemblies. 


enjoyed the presence of congenial friends more than 
she. In person, she was above the ordinary female 
height, with a carriage in which dignity and grace 
were singularly blended. She was often observed 
by strangers for a certain stately air, which many 
imputed to haughtiness, or a conscious sense of su- 
periority. Reserved she was among ordinary ac- 
quaintances, but it was not the reserve of pride, in 
Her 
heart was longing and looking for sympathy, the 
When 


once at ease among friends, her rare conversational 


the usual sense of that often misapplied word. 
slightest show of which won her affection. 


talent, her keen perception of the ridiculous, and 
her genuine fondness for quiet fun, made her society 
peculiarly agreeable. 

And here we may mention one delightful trait of 
a Christian maiden, which, from her earliest years, 
was conspicuous in her character—sympathy and 
attention towards the poor, and kindness to the sick 
and afflicted. In her childhood, she was the almo- 
ner of the charities of one whom many have called 
“ blessed,” and, with her well-stocked basket, she 
visited the houses of the poor as soon as she was 
old enough to be trusted alone in the streets. Thus 
becoming in her tender years interested in relieving 
the wants of others, the habit of benevolence grew 
with her growth, and as she advanced towards 
womanhood a character of rare unselfishness was 
developed. Residing in a country village, where 
kindly offices in illness and affliction are recipro- 
eally rendered, she was often called upon to attend 
the sick—a summons that she cheerfully oheyed, 
having the excellent qualification, of which no wo- 
man should be destitute, of being a gentle and 
skilful nurse. She did not hesitate to overtax her 
bodily powers, and frequent night-watchings with 
her sick neighbors impaired her strength. 

With destitution and misery of every sort she 
deeply sympathized ; no one, however degraded or 
sinful, would she repulse; and when, like the two 
holy apostles, “silver and gold she had none,” she 
gave kind words and tears, and the ready labor of 
her hands. She might, at times, appear to her 
equals reserved and severe, but never did she give 
look or word of scorn, or feel an emotion of disdain 
towards any of God’s creatures. 

Of her own home circle, as her graces and talents 
matured, she was justly the pride, and there she 
Within its 


bounds, no laughable mishap, nothing of an amus- 


exercised her fun-loving propensities. 


ing kind occurred, that was not seized upon as a 
theme for her pen and pencil, and set forth in a ditty 
or a drawing, always as much enjoyed by those at 
whom they were aimed as by any one else of the 
family. Her rhymes, as she called them, were as 
frequently on grave as mirthful subjects, and poems 


of a correspondent date, with the effusions just men- 
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tioned, show in a strong light the intensity of her 
faith and the depth of her affections. For hers was 
a nature in which playfulness and earnestness were 
intimately united. Those who know her only as 
the author of a series of humorous and most mirth- 
provoking sketches, may be surprised to learn her 
singular unworldliness of character, her profound 
devotional feelings, and her rare humility. 

In epistolary composition, an accomplishment so 
befitting a woman, Miriam excelled. Her pen in 
familiar letters often glided without an effort, and 
with a facility which we have heard hea lament into 
rhymes. The concise and graphic style of her let- 
ters would make them interesting even to a reader 
unacquainted with the scenes and persons described. 
They abound with touches of infinite humor, and 
are, moreover, interspersed with most lifelike pen- 
drawings of various kinds, among which she herself 
often appears in some ludicrous or very preposterous 
manner. She began, when a young child, to corre- 
spond with her distant cousins and the absent mem- 
bers of her own family, constantly encouraged by 
her father, who justly considered it as a very neces- 
sary thing for a woman to know how to write a 
good letter. The practice thus early adopted con- 
tributed much to the formation of an easy and ele- 
gant style, which we mention as an inducement to 
the young of her sex to adopt a similar course, if 
they wish to acquire facility in the use of the pen. 


AWAY FROM HOME. 


From the period of her attaining womanhood till 
within two or three years of her marriage, the tenor 
of Miriam’s simple life was varied by occasional 
visits in the eastern part of the State—sometimes 
at the maternal homestead in a secluded and most 
romantic village near the boundary line of Vermont, 
the wild and striking scenery of which excited her 
rapturous admiration. Here she renewed acquaint- 
ance with the youthful cousins who had visited her 
in childhood, and they laughed together over the 
credulity with which her wondrous romances had 
been received a few years before. 

Other visits were at the famous watering-place of 
Saratoga, where she spent the time, not among the 
gay and pleasure-seeking throng, but in the quiet 
home of a relative. On the shifting and ever-vary- 
ing panorama which this resort presents in the 
summer-season, she gazed at a distance, an amused 
and observant spectator. Her letters written thence 
abound with most laughter-moving descriptions of 
her new studies in human nature, and of the novel 
varieties of persons congregated where not only all 
classes of our countrymen, but many foreign nations 
are represented. The chief natural beauty of the 
place—its extensive groves of pine (now, we fear, 
rapidly disappearing)—formed a new and striking 
feature of scenery to one whose eye had been accus- 
tomed to the growth of a more genial soil, where 
the elm and maple flourish in all their majestic and 
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graceful perfection. Her love of the beautiful in na- 
ture as well as art was strongly developed, and even 
on the sandy plains of Saratoga found an ample field 
of gratification. 

“ Have you ever,” she asks in one of her letters 
thence, “heard the strange sound which the wind 
makes among the pine-trees?” It was a novel and 
beautiful music for an ear so well attuned as hers 
to the gentle harmonies of nature. At this place it 
was that some among the best of her poetical pieces 
were written. Of these, two have appeared in print 
in a Philadelphia paper. One of them, entitled 
“The Pines,” contains the following verse :— 


“ Sweet voices from the spirit-land 
Seem whispering in the tree— 
And one, the gentlest of the band, 


+ Is surely calling me.” 


An allusion to the “sweet sister” who went before 
her to rest, for whose companionship she seemed all 
her life yearning. The other, called forth by a view 
of the heavens on a starlit night, is a very perfect 
and finished poem. Another little piece, which we 
have found among her manuscripts, is such a faithful 
transcript of her emotions on viewing a scene of 
beauty, and so faultless in construction, that it seems 
not out of place to insert it. 


SUNSET AT SARATOGA. 


How beautiful this gorgeous sunset glow! 
Oh! that my lips could speak 

All that is kindling in my spirit now— 
But words, alas! are weak. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


i 
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| 
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At such an hour, Oh! how my soul doth long— 
Doth long and vainly try 

To utter thoughts that tremble on my tongue, 
And there unspoken lie! 


Until my overburdened spirit grows 
Sick with a joy so deep— 

Sick with a sense of beauty, and I close 
My eyes, and silent weep. 

Author of Beauty! all Thy hand hath made 
Is wondrous fair and bright; 

Yet in yon glorious arch I see displayed 
Clearest Thy skill and might. 


This earth is beautiful; Thou madest it so; 
But sin hath marred its face, 

And on the fairest, loveliest spots below, 
It leaves its staining trace. 


Therefore, 0 Father, to yon realm of light 
I turn with awe and joy; 

Man’s finger cannot reach the radiant height, 
Thine impress to destroy. 


At Saratoga, the months were pleasantly and 
never idly passed, her time divided between the 
attractions of a well-stored private library, and, 
during the winter season, the instruction of a small 
class of young persons, to whom she gave lessons in 
French at her own residence. 

We now approach that period of her life when she 
began seriously to think of securing a literary repu- 
tation. But we would first go back a few years, in 
order to refer to an influence which tended in no 
slight degree to bring forth her peculiar powers in 
the line of humorous composition. 





BRITISH OPIUM T 

Tue following extracts from East India journals 
will give our readers some slight notion of the 
abominations of this traffic. Its true picture may 
not be shown, because human language could never 
express the full measure of human wickedness or 
woe :— 


From the Calcutta Journal. 


“ This trade is carried on under the authority and 
regulations of the East India Company, sanctioned 
by the direct legislation of the imperial Parliament 
at home, notwithstanding it is a contraband trade, 
and forbidden by the laws of China under the most 
severe penalties. England thus places herself in 
the disgraceful position of nullifying the commercial 
regulations of an independent foreign power, and 
forcing upon it against its will a most pernicious, 
demoralizing, and death-producing trade. 

“While the Chinese government has put forth its 
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immense revenue by a tax upon the importation of 
the drug; while the Emperor utters the Christian 
sentiment, ‘I cannot prevent the introduction of the 
flowing poison; gain-seeking and corrupt men will 
but 


nothing will induce me to derive a revenue from the 


for profit and sensuality defeat my wishes; 


vice and m iser'y of my people; British officials, 
authorized by law, and encouraged by government, 
through means of steamships and fast sailing clip- 
pers, persist in the trade, which is making them and 
their government rich, at the fearful sacrifice of the 
Chinese people, body and soul.” 


From the Bombay Telegraph. 


“As an article of commerce, opium stands out 
without a parallel. From the skilful management 
and cultivation of about 100,000 acres of land, the 
East India Company produces an article which, sold 
at a profit of several hundred per cent., yields to 


most strenuous endeavors to extinguish the accursed ; them a net revenue, annually of nearly three mil- 
traffic, and rejected the temptation of raising an ‘ lions sterling. 


We do not here include the Malwa 
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opium—a seventh of the whole revenue of the 
country, raised from an extent of more than a mil- 
lion of square miles. 

“ From the transport of this drug by a few vessels 
named opium-clippers, a few mercantile houses are 
also realizing magnificent profits, while the Chinese 
themselves, the grand consumers of the drug, part 
with five or six million pounds sterling per annum. 

“The most astounding fact of the opium trade 
needs yet to be specified, viz., that Christian sensi- 
bilities have not yet been adequately roused in re- 
lation to its iniquities and horrors. 

“ That a professedly Christian government should, 
by its sole authority, and on its sole responsibility, 
produce a drug which is not only contraband, but 
essentially detrimental to the best interests of hu- 
manity; that it should annually receive into its 
treasury scores of rupees, which, if they cannot, save 
by a too licentious figure, be termed ‘the price of 
blood,’ yet are demonstrably the price of the physical 
waste, the social wretchedness, and moral destruction 
of the Chinese; and yet that no sustained remon- 
strances from the press, secular or spiritual, nor from 
society, should issue forth against the unrighteous 
system, is surely an astonishing fact in the history 
of our Christian ethics. 

“An American, accustomed to receive from us 
impassioned arguments against his own nation, on 
account of slavery, might well be pardoned were he 
to say to us, with somewhat of intemperate feeling, 
‘ Physician, heal thyself ;’ and to expose with bitter- 








ness the awful inconsistency of Britain’s vehement 
denunciation of American slavery, while, by most 
deadly measures, furthering Chinese demoralization.” 

“Tt sends, yearly, to a premature and dishonored 
grave, four hundred thousand human beings! What 
unparalleled destruction! The immolations of an 
Indian Juggernaut dwindle into insignificance 
before it! As we write, we are amazed at the 
enormity of its unprincipledness, and the large ex- 
tent of its destructiveness. Its very enormity seems 
in some measure to protect it. Were it a minor 
evil, it seems as though one might grapple with it. 
As it is, it is beyond the compass of our grasp. No 
words are adequate to expose its evil; no fires of 
indignant feeling are fierce enough to blast it. 

“The enormous wealth it brings into our coffers 
is its only justification ; the cheers of vice-enslaved 
wretches its only welcome; the curses of all that is 
moral and virtuous in an empire of three hundred 
and sixty millions attend its introduction; the 
prayers of enlightened Christians deprecate its 
course ; the indignation of all righteous minds is its 
only ‘ God-speed.’ 

“Tt takes with it fire and sword, slaughter and 
death ; it leaves behind it bankrupt fortunes, idiot- 
ized minds, broken hearts, and ruined souls. Foe 
to all the interests of humanity, hostile to the scanty 
virtues of earth, and warring against the overflowing 
benevolence of Heaven, may we soon have to rejoice 
over its abolition !” 





LANDSCAPE GARDENING. 


UNION OF THE MATERIALS OF LANDSCAPE GARDENING IN FORMING THE CONSTITUENT PARTS 
OF A COUNTRY RESIDENCE. 


Havine applied the principles of natural and 
relative beauty to the materials of gardening sepa- 
rately, we shall next apply the same principles to 
the formation of those scenes of use, convenience, or 
elegance, which form the constituent parts of a coun- 
try residence. 

The mansion and offices first demand attention, as 
the central feature of art and refinement. What 
relates to the design of these groups of buildings 
belongs to architecture; but the situation, aspect, 
style, and accompaniments are within our province. 
In determining the situation, a great variety of cir- 
cumstances, some of a general, and others of a local 
or peculiar nature, require to be taken into con- 
sideration. Natural shelter, dry subsoil, the view 
of the house from a distance, and the distant pros- 
pect seen from the house, belong to the former; and 
removal from the boundary of a public road, suita- 
bleneas of the adjoining grounds for the garden- 





2 there, or so situated as to aid the effect, &c., belong 


to the latter. According to Repton, the choice of 
a situation ought to be founded on: “ First, the 
natural character of the surrounding country; se- 
condly, the style, character, and size of the house ; 
thirdly, the aspects or exposure, both with regard 
to the sun and the prevalent winds of the country; 
fourthly, the shape of the ground near the house; 
jifthly, the views from the several apartments ; 
and, sixthly, the numerous objects of comfort; such 
asa dry soil, a supply of good water, proper space 
for offices, with various other conveniences essential 
to a mansion in the country; and which, in a town, 
may sometimes be dispensed with, or at least very 
differently disposed.” 

To arrange these considerations according to thetr 
respective weight or influence is hardly possible ; 
“this must depend on a comparison of one with the 
other, under a variety of circumstances; and even 


seenes which accompany mansions, trees already ~ on the partiality of individuals, in affixing different 
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Fig. 1. 


degrees of importance to each consideration. Hence 
it is obvious that there can be no danger of same- 
ness in any two designs conducted on principles 
thus established; since in every different situation 
some one or more of these considerations must 
preponderate; and the most rational decision will 
result from a combined view of all the separate 
advantages or disadvantages to be foreseen from 
each. It was the custom of former times, in the 
choice of domestic situations, to let comfort and 
convenience prevail over every other consideration. 
Thus the ancient baronial castles were built on the 
summits of hills, in times when defence and security 
suggested the necessity of placing them there; and 
difficulty of access was a recommendation ; but when 
this necessity no longer existed (as mankind are 
always apt to fly from one extreme to the other), 
houses were universally erected in the lowest situa- 
tions, with a probable design to avoid those incon- 
veniences to which lofty positions had been subject; 
hence, the frequent sights of many large mansions, 
and particularly abbeys and monasteries, the resi- 
dence of persons who were willing to sacrifice the 
beauty of prospect for the more solid and permanent 
advantages of habitable convenience; amongst 
which, shelter from wind, and a supply of water for 
store fishponds, were predominant considerations.” 
(Inquiry, &e., p. 83.) 

In hilly countries, or in any country where the 
surface is varied, the choice is made neither in the 
bottoms (Fig. 1, a), nor on the summits of the emi- 
nences (c), but generally on the south-east side of 
the latter (4), on @ raised platform, the rising 
grounds behind being planted both for effect and 
shelter. 

The field of vision, or portion of landscape which 
the eye will comprehend, is a circumstance frequently 
mistaken in fixing a situation for a house; since a 


Fig. 2. 





view seen from the windows of an apartment will 
materially differ from the same view seen in the 
open air. Much evidently depends on the thickness 
of the walls (Fig. 2), the width of the windows (a), 
and the distance of the spectator from the aperture. 


) 


; 
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Near the centre of the room (5), the spectator will 
not enjoy above twenty or thirty degrees of vision ; 
but close to the window (c) his eye will take in from 
seventy to a hundred degrees. Hence, to obtain as 
much of the view from a room as possible, there 
should not only be windows on two sides of a room, 
but one in the angle, or an oblique or bow-window 
on each side, instead of the common form.—( Ole. on 
Landscape Gardening, p. 24.) 

The aspect of the principal roome deserves par- 
ticular attention in every case, and most so in bleak 
or exposed situations. The south-east is most com- 
monly the best for Britain (Fig. 3); and the south 


Fig. 3. 











and due east, the next best. The south-west, Rep- 
ton considers the worst, because from that quarter 
it rains oftener than from any other; and the win- 
dows are dimmed, and the views obstructed, by the 
slightest showers, which will not be perceptible in 
the windows facing the south or east. A north as- 
pect is gloomy, because deprived of sunshine; but 
it deserves to be remarked that woods and other 
verdant objects look best when viewed from rooms 
so placed, because all plants are most luxuriant on 
the side next the sun.—(Fragments on Landscape 
Gardening, &c., p. 108.) 

A mansion for the country, if a mere square or 
oblong, will thus be deficient in point of aspect, and 
certainly in picturesque beauty, or variety of exter- 
nal forms, lights, and shades. An irregular plan, 
composed with a combined view to the situation, 
distant views, best aspects to the principal rooms, 
effect from different distant points, and as forming a 
whole with the groups of domestic offices and other 
architectural appendages or erections, will, therefore, 
be the best ; and, as the genius of the Gothic style 
of architecture is better adapted for this irregularity 
than the simplicity of the Grecian, or the regularity 
of the Roman styles, it has been justly considered 
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tho best for country residences. Another advantage 
of an irregular style is that it readily admits of 
additions in almost any direction. 

Convenience, as well as effect, requires that every 
house ought to have an entrance-front, and a garden- 
front ; and, in general cases, neither the latter, nor 
the views from the principal rooms, should be seen 
fully and completely, but from the windows and 
garden scenery. Not to attend to this, is to destroy 
their contrasted effect, and cloy the appetite, by 
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disclosing all or the greatest part of the beauties at 
once. The landscape which forms the background 
to a mansion, the trees which group with it, and the 
architectural terrace which forms its base, are to be 
considered as its accompaniments, and influenced 
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more or less by its style. The classic pine and cedar 
$ should accompany the Grecian and Roman archi- 
$ tecture; and the hardy fir, the oak, or the lofty ash, 


the baronial castle. 





Arter all, I suppose that matrimony is the chief 
end of one’s life. Ihave often laughed at the idea; 
but, the more I reflect upon it, the less I feel in- 
clined to Neither is it the end; it seems 
more like the commencement of a new life, or the 
Now, I 
would not tell any one for the world—in fact, it is 


do 80. 
opening of new sympathies and affections. 


a thing I scarcely breathe to myself, though occa- 
sionally one may be confidential; yet I think a 
great deal about it—not that I am anxious to be 
married; oh, dear, no! I always look forward to it 
as something that may take place at a future period, 
and therefore cannot avoid reflecting on the subject. 
There is something rather interesting about it, too. 
Every one has his beau idéal; I’m sure I have 
mine; but I fear he is destined to prove an ideal 
beau, for I never met any one like him; not that I 
am extravagant or unreasonable in my requisitions, 
but shyible people are so scarce. 

I have had offers ; but they did not suit my fancy. 
One young gentleman chose, Narcissus-like, to be 
too much enamored with himself to pay much atten- 
tion to my own individuality, and made a tender of 
his gloved extremity in a manner excessively deli- 
cate and patronizing. 

Another aspirant of a “certain age” (or rather, 
very uncertain, for I never could find it out) placed 
himself in the unfortunate predicament of the lover 
mentioned in some anecdote, who flattered his mis- 
tress till she became too proud to speak to him. It 
did not take place literally ; 
themselves a belle esprit, they are in danger of 
thinking ft no difficult matter to rival Alexander in 
bringing the world to their feet-—I mean the world 


but, when one fancies 


of beaux, of course. And another, he was clever and 
unexceptionable, and talked well; but I never could 
overcome the idea that his eyes resembled a certain 
very agreeable garden-fruit, which, though no doubt 
the worthy brain of Wakefield's wife made excellent 
wine of, does not impart a very brilliant or intelli- 


Well, 


I refused him; I am sure I do not know why. The 


gent expression to the human countenance. 


only answer I could give him when, with a most 
lamb-like appearance of resignation, he asked my 
reason, was that “I did not like him.” Very silly, 
certainly, in these establishment-marrying days. 

I will acknowledge—candor is my favorite virtue— 
; that, though I have not had an offer since—it is not 
’ very long—I am never without some one to flirt 
; with ; or, no, flirtation would not express our inti- 
2 macy, we are very old friends; indeed, he was my 
3 first admirer, and we have always been on the best 
terms. Admirer he might have been, and perhaps 
> is yet; but he never paid me half a dozen compli- 
; ments in his life—never alluded, in the most distant 
$ manner, to his feelings. We converse for hours 
} about everything in the world. Our ideas coincide 
$ go exactly. We like the same books, the same au- 
§ thors, the same subjects. 
though neither of us proficients, both rather reserved 


We are fond of music, 


$ 

; in general, and given to dreaming; and both have 
visions of “some little green isle of our own,” 

$ though we cannot but confess, with the Frenchman, 

} that we believe it necessary, in a seclusion from the 


world, to have some one to whom we can whisper, 
; “ Tlow sweet is solitude!” Yet, in all this, he never 
; hints at the spirit who should minister to him ; and, 
; if he lets “concealment feed on him,” he bears it 
marvellously well. What can he I am 
sure I have asked myself a thousand times; but 
even echo fails to answer, for I dare not repeat my 


mean ? 


misgivings aloud. 

Well, perhaps it is best so, for I do not think my 
uncle would consent to such a nephew. Harry is 
not what would be called a taking young man. I 
have often thought such people were the more dan- 
} gerous from our finding the inner man so little cor- 


responding to the outward aspect. 





Oh dear! this is a very unhappy world! I often 
feel so wretched! Such unsatisfied longings after 


something beyond the humdrum of everyday life. I 


feel sometimes as if I could fly to the stars, our own 


small globe seems so ecnfined. 
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“Oh, that to me the wings were given 
That bear the eagle to her nest! 
Then would I cieave the vault of heaven 
To flee away and be at rest!” 





~~ 


Uncle says such thoughts are wrong; but I often 
wish myself dead. I said so to Harry one day, and 
he says he often wishes so too. It seemed like a 
striking coincidence. 

There are so many petty annoyances in life. Miss 
B ealled the other day, and, though I was not 
in good spirits, I exerted myself to entertain her, 
and lent her a new crochet pattern. In return, she 





earicatured me to some of her friends, and I had 
the pleasure of being told this morning that she 
mimicked me to perfection. 





I feel almost ashamed of myself—have had a 
scene with my kind, passionate old uncle. I dare 
say it was wrong in me to vex him; but, really, I 
am not blessed with an angelic temper, and, when 
he commences scolding, I feel such an irresistible 
inclination to answer him. He had twenty things 
to complain of. His tea was half an hour late, and, 
of course, I was blamed for it. Then he could not 
find his slippers, though I had placed them in their 
usual position; and his favorite book was missing. 
I did not dare tell that Harry had taken it to look 
for a particular passage; but I fear he suspected it, 
for he closed his remarks by throwing out hints 
which I am certain were meant for him. I could 
not bear that, and ended the lecture by rushing 
from the room, throwing myself on my bed, and 
sobbing like a great baby. 

Harry has proposed! After all my thoughts, it 
was a surprise. I had been alone all day, uncle 
was gone, and, just at evening, I went out for a 
short walk. I had been very melancholy all day, 
and, scarcely noticing what direction I took, I fol- 
lowed the path that led down to the little brook. 
Almost unconsciously, I stopped to admire the scene. 
The ground was covered with pure white snow. 
The dark, leafless branches of the trees, interspersed 
occasionally with an evergreen, hung over the 
banks, while the stream itself was completely frozen 
over, excepting where the rapid current prevented 
it, and there it bubbled and glided by with a low 
musical gurgle. Every sound could be distinctly 
heard in the clear frosty air, making the silence of 
twilight more impressive, and above all stretched 
the deep blue sky, still tinged in the west by the 
last rays of the setting sun. 

I started on hearing my name. Harry stood on 
the hill looking at me. He began scolding me for 
standing so long on the snow, saying— 
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“You will throw yourself into consumption, if 
you persist in stargazing on such cold winter even- 
ings.” 

“No fear of that,” I replied, laughing. “ And, 
even if I should, I do not think any one would 
grieve very deeply.” 

“Do not be too sure of that,” he rejoined. And 
then we walked on in silence. 

“How delighted I shall be to see the spring 
again !” said I. 

“So shall I,” replied Harry. “Do you know, I 
think of going to New York next summer.” 

“ That will be a pleasant excursion.” : 

“T hope so, indeed,” he rejoined; “ especially if 
I can persuade you to accompany me.” 

I really cannot recount all that followed; but, 
about half an hour ago, a certain young gentleman 
took a most affectionate leave, promising to call 
next evening. 


To-morrow is the anniversary of our wedding. It 
does not seem possible that I have been married so 
long; even the storms which ushered in, that mo- 
mentous event seem to me now like a dream, though 
at the time they were sad realities, and I often felt 
inclined to console myself with the threadbare 
quotation— 


“Oh, ever thus, from childhood’s hour, 
I’ve seen my fondest hopes decay !” 


If it be true that misery loves company, those lines 
must be a consolation indeed, for I do not think 
that any one who has ever read “ Lalla Rookh” 
reaches the age of thirty without repeating them 
with emphasis. But that is all passed. Harry is 
out, and baby is asleep, and I have been looking 
over my writing-desk, sadly neglected of late. One 
does not get much time for journalizing with a hus- 
band and “little cherub” to divide their care. I 
can scarcely help smiling over my old follies. Here 
have I been married only one year, and have al- 
ready found cares and pleasures enough to occupy 
my attention without wishing to soar to the celestial 
spheres until it shall please my Maker to call me. 

If young ladies are subject to melancholy, I do 
not know anything more beneficial than matrimony. 
It will make them more useful to themselves as 
well as others. I often reproach myself with the 
thought that I did not make my kind uncle as hap- 
py as I might have done, often fancying myself 
miserable, when, in fact, I was only discontented. 

But I must tidy the parlor. Harry will soon be 
here, and there is nothing that he likes better than 
“a clean hearthstane, and thrifty wifie’s smile.” 
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PHYSIOLOGY 


BY HARLANE COULTAS. 


THE FERNS. 


Tars beautiful and interesting race of plants is 
found in all parts of the earth, from the equator to 
the polar circles. A considerable degree of heat 
and humidity appears to be requisite to their com- 
plete development. In England, and in the Northern 
United States, ferns seldom rise more than a few 
feet above the ground, and are developed as perennial 
herbaceous plants from a rhizome or prostrate stem, 
which either creeps horizontally along the ground, 
or burrows in the same direction beneath its surface. 

Fig. 1 is a species of spleenwort or Asplenium. 
This stem sends up fronds annually into the air in 
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Fig. 1 








spring, which die down to the carth’s surface in 
autumn; the bases of the decayed fronds remain 
attached to the rhizome, from which, on the return 
of the next spring, another set of fronds are deve- 
loped. In this manner, annual additions are made 
to the length of the rhizome, by the annual decay 
of the fronds, which is thus enabled to extend itself 
in the earth, from which, however, it never rises, no 
part of the fern being ever visible but the frond. We 
give the name of frond (/rons, a bough) to the folia- 
ceous appendages of the stem of ferns, because they 
appear more analogous to branches enlarged into 
leaves, than to leaves, properly speaking, being one 
continued substance with the branch. 
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The ferns of the Northern United States are found 
springing from the crevices of rocks, or overhanging 
the margin of streams, in cold and exposed situa- 
tions. They cover the sides of hills and mountains 
with their beautiful foliage, and abound in moist 
thickets and along the borders of woodland, affording 
an excellent shelter or hiding-place for game. Their 
presence is, however, invariably indicative of a 
barren soil. 

It is beneath the warm, bright sun of the tropics 
that ferns attain a more highly developed condition. 
Their stem no longer creeps along the ground, but 
grows at right angles to its surface, whilst from its 
summit the fronds, many yards in length, are grace- 
fully pendent. 

Fig. 2 represents the Cyathea glauca, one of the 
arborescent ferns of tropical countries. The stem 


Fig. 2. 
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CYATHEA GLAUCA, A TREE-FERN. 





of this fern is formed out of the united and per- 
sistent bases of the fallen fronds of previous 
years, and is gradually built up in the following 
manner: The lower and fully expanded fronds 
decay down to their bases, and as these decay and 
fall from the stem, the young fronds, represented at 
a circinate or rolled up, gradually unroll and become 
pendent. In this manner, by the annual decay of 
the old lower, and the constant evolution of the 
young upper fronds, continual additions are mado 
to the height of the stem, and the growing point is 
carried upwards by the fronds, the stem, when once 
formed, increasing very little in diameter. Hence, 
the name acrogenous, or summit-growers, is given to 
this family of plants, because they increase by ad- 
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ditions of vegetable matter to their summit, and 
have no provision for any subsequent increase in 
diameter. Nothing can be more graceful and beau- 
tiful than these tree-ferns. The tall, cylindrical, and 
unbranched stem, rising sometimes to a height of 
eighty or a hundred feet from the ground, and the 
magnificent bouquet of gigantic fronds finely and 
elegantly dissected drooping at its summit, and 
waving in the wind, give to the arborescent ferns of 
the tropics a truly ornamental appearance, and ren- 
der them a striking and beautiful object amidst the 
scenery of tropical landscapes. 

At the commencement of their developmpnt, the 
leaves or fronds of ferns are rolled up from jbase to 
apex, and covered with membranaceoug chaffy 
seales. In the spring of the year, when the buds 
throw off their scales, and the young leaves and 
shoots begin to make their appearance, thé young 
and unrolled fronds of the different soul of the 
North American fern may be seen springirig from 
the crevices of weather-beaten rocks, in moist}woods, 
and in exposed situations; and it is impossble to 
pass them without admiring their spiral fornjs, and 
the woolly garb in which they are clothed, th pro- 
vision made by nature for their proteetion in their 
young and undeveloped condition. As the heat and 
light of the sun increase, the fronds of ferns gra- 
dually unroll, until, at length, they are fully spread 
out, and their entire surface is exposed to the air 
and light of heaven. 


MY MOTHER’S MINIATURE. 


BY ISA L. JENKINS. 


Farnt picture, far more dear to me 
Than all the treasures earth can give, 

Since she, my all, hath ceased to be, 
For whom it was my life to live. 


Here I behold that faded cheek, 

The calm, smooth brow and flowing hair, 
The lips that spoke in tones so meek, 

And breathed to heaven their fervent prayer. 


Oh, she who ceaseless vigils kept 
Above my path in faded years, 

And o’er my waywardness hath wept, 
Now soars beyond this vale of tears. 


Yes, she who sought my heart to mould 
For brighter climes and purer skies, 

Now dwells where countless suns hath rolled, 
Unmarked by years or centuries. 


Yon moon, whose track the milky way, 
Whose light still glimmers on the wave, 

Through months hath cast its mellow ray 
Upon her lone and dreary grave. 


Thou sweet memento of the past, 
A priceless treasure now thou art; 
Through years to come, while life shall last, 
I'll keep and wear thee next my heart. 








OLD LION. 


BY E. B. GARDETTE, 


Tue subdivisions in a large city, without having 
any real or definite limits, are still very distinct and 
separate neighborhoods, and are more or less differ- 
ent and peculiar in character; our neighborhood, 
gentle reader, is not only the pleasantest in all 
points of value to the quiet, well-disposed citizen, 
but has its especial objects of interest and attraction ; 
and among these I propose to give you the history 
of Old Lion. This interesting personage, who was 
well known to all, and particularly to the young of 
both sexes about our corner, is neither more nor less 
than a stout, bushy-haired Newfoundlander (perhaps 
not of the purest breed, for I profess not to be very 
learned in the dog department of Zoology), of mixed 
His name, of which I 
cannot tell the origin, may have been suggested by 


white and dingy red color. 


his fine carriage, his broad chest, strength, and activ- 
ity, and was not less appropriate if derived from his 
brave and noble nature. What may have been the 
story of his youth, or what his exact age when he 
came to live among us, is equally mysterious; but 
how he was introduced, and what his deportment 
afterwards, are the matters which I design to tell 
you about. And yet, I confess, I should like you, 
in advance, without a voucher from me, to attribute 
to Old Lion a noble lineage (for I have great faith 
in blood); to give him, in your thoughts, the benefit 
of-good ancestry ; and when you have read the story 
of his life, should I do it justice, I feel sure you will 
believe with me that he must have descended, in a 
tolerably straight line, from Old Sailor himself, whose 
breed bears his name, and is so well known upon the 
eastern shore of Maryland. 

It is said that during a summer’s residence, in 
1835, of the benevolent Doctor Peacely and family, 
at their farm near the sea-shore, a shipwreck occur- 
red off the neighboring cape. The frightful music 
of the storm, and the painful conjectures of the 
assembled guests at the public house, seemed, for a 
time, to be all the knowledge of the disaster destined 
The 
night was dark as Erebus; the raging elements kept 


to reach the shore at the point I speak of. 
up their din of contending noises; and it was only 
at intervals, when the vivid angular flashes of light- 
ning pierced through the black clouds, or circled 
them as if with fiery flames, that the fearful scene 
of the ocean-storm was visible. Amid the sad doubts 
and speculations natural to the little groups that 
watched and listened from the hotel immediately by 
the seaside, the howling of a dog was, from time to 
time, clearly recognized: it wafted on the wind over 
the land, as it were, a mournful requiem for lost 
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friends, and even reached the ears and the hearts of 
more distant observers of the storm than those close 
upon the sea-beaten shore. 

From the elevated ground north-west of the ocean, 
and lying between North and South Shrewsbury 
Rivers, the white sails upon the deep blue water 
seem to rise far above the land itself; so deceptive, 
indeed, is this appearance to unpractised eyes, that 
a Scotch lady, looking thence intently at the sea, 
inquired of her friends what mountain it was that 
rose so high before her view. But I do not now 
attempt a description of the noble estate to which I 
at once introduce the reader, less than a mile from 
the Atlantic, in New Jersey, and possessed by Doc- 
tor Peacely, who, with a portion of his family, occu- 
pied the south end of the long porch of their dwelling 
that faced the ocean. These, too, were quiet watchers 
and listeners of the tempest on the night alluded to. 
They had seen the wrecked vessel imperfectly ; had 
heard the poor dog’s ery of distress, with hearts 
keenly alive to the best sympathies that belong to 
the good and refined; and the excellent Doctor 
himself, at the risk of a drenching, persisted in 
walking towards the apparent direction of the con- 
tinued barking and howling. 

He had not gone far before perceiving that the 
noise approached nearer to him; and in another 
moment he encountered the hero of my tale—poor, 
sorrowing Lion—who leaped towards and then from 
him, and then crouched at his feet, as if suppliant 
for aid, and wishing evidently to lead him towards 
the ocean. The Doctor could not misunderstand 
the mute eloquence of his new*acquaintance, and 
was affected almost unto tears by the appeal to his 
benevolence and humanity. He, however, could 
only make return by an effort to draw the poor dog 
towards his own home, in which he was entirely 
The rain and storm renewing their 
severity, this painful, fruitless meeting was of short 


unsuccessful. 


duration ; and many hours of anxious suspense fol- 
lowed, during which nothing more was seen of the 
faithful dog, although his distant grief was still occa- 
sionally heard. But the strong interest his brief 
appearance had created—associated, as it naturally 
was, with many a touching instance where these 
sagacious animals, by noble daring and perseverance, 
have saved human life—continued with undimin- 
ished strength amid the little party on the long 
It was considerably after midnight ere the 
storm had ceased, though still leaving its tumultuous 
effects visible in the mountain billows of the sea. 
The good Doctor, meanwhile, had more than once 


porch. 
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gone out in the direction of his first meeting with 
Lion, but finally gave up the hope for that night of 
seeing him return, yet not without inward thoughts 
and determinations, that concerned his welfare, if 
they should meet again. 

An early riser at all times, the next morning after 
the storm Doctor Peacely was down upon the beach 
as the east gave forth his earliest rosy promise of a 
bright day in June. Close to the water’s edge, upon 
the shore, with his head towards the sea, and his 
unwearied eye cast over its broad, moving surface, 
he discovered our noble Newfoundlander, his wet 
condition still showing the renewed, vain efforts he 
had been making during the night for the recovery 
of his lost friends. The Doctor redoubled his kindly 
exertions, and finally secured the confidence and 
friendship of Lion, whom he managed eventually to 
coax to his good home, where the noble dog received 
the warm welcome of a whole family, each and all 
of whom could appreciate his generous nature. 

The events I have thus briefly told were at once 
the introduction and a passport to friendship in the 
Doctor’s family for Lion; but the incidents of the 
wrecked vessel continued unknown to them, except 
hearing that a portion of a painted plank was found 
upon the beach some time afterwards, upon which 
the words “of Virginia” were plainly discernible. 
No owner came to claim, or was ever heard of, for 
Old Lion, who, during the remaining months of 
anxious and doubtful ownership, continued, with in- 
creasing affectionate intimacy, to be the faithful 
companion of Doctor Peacely’s children. 

A new subject of fear for the loss of Lion (although 
notice of his coming had been advertised) occurred 
when the period arrived for returning to their city 
home, after the season at the seaside; for by this 
time he had become almost as precious a member of 
the household as any biped among the boys and 
girls who constituted the family of Doctor and Mrs. 
Peacely. But, before guing to the noisy town, let 
me linger awhile with you, gentle reader, in that 
pleasant part of New Jersey, and tell you of some 
objects to be encountered there that seem worthy of 
interest; and then I will proceed with my story of 
Old Lion, whose acquaintance I first formed on these 
hospitable shores of Shrewsbury Rivers. 

The slavish and sedentary labors of professional 
life will sometimes for years prevent the enjoyment 
of travel or the social intercourse of friends at a 
distance ; and even congenial characters, in which 
the busy domestic man could feel a strong and warm 
interest, almost lose their identity, if not their value 
to him, until, perchance, the accidental close en- 
counter with such a spirit as the benevolent Doctor 
Peacely reawakens the slumberer to a just apprecia- 
tion of his error. Then follows an engagement not 


only to visit at a particular time, but an inward 
resolve to set apart leisure, during the heat of sum- 
mer, to seek relaxation, and mix more among men 
and new sources of gratification. 


It was on the 21st 


of August that one of these good determinations was 
to be carried out, by taking up the line of march for 
the country residence of a friend—none other than 
the identical Doctor Peacely already known to the 
reader. The stage-riding through New Jersey was 
something new; and the wide-wheeled, square Jer- 
sey wagons were examined with a remembrance of 
the accounts heard of slow, snail-paced travelling 
the livelong day, through deep sands and under a 
scorching sun; but the drive, on the contrary, was 
found to be a pleasant, brisk, and smooth one; and, 
though the landscape was not particularly pictur- 
esque, the wayside was rendered interesting to the 
eye and the fancy by the abundant and beautiful ripe 
peaches, some of them within arm’s reach. So 
closely, indeed, did the trees of immense orchards 
border the road, often growing outside the fences, 
as if common property—pro bono publico—and 
seeming to convey the idea of such excessive abun- 
dance in nature’s gifts, that the fields could not 
contain all their fruits. 

Reaching Long Branch, a spot too familiar to 
claim description now, the carriage of Dr. Peacely 
came, with irresistible invitations, to take the tra- 
veller to his residence; and here he would dwell a 
moment in thought, as he did most delightfully in 
person, an observer of things around. Upon a strip 
of land of some two hundred acres, stretching from 
North to South Shrewsbury Bay, and giving its pro- 
prietor two river fronts, stands the spacious mansion 
of the Doctor, with its ample porches extending 
around three sides of the building, and looking out 
upon the Atlantic. Such is the elevation, that the 
eye may take in almost at a glance the whole busy 
world of water-craft, moving by wind or steam be- 
tween New York and the multitudinous points that 
attract the commerce of that great city. ‘Tis a 
beautiful, glorious sight; and one may watch its 
changing, endless variety, with the glass or naked 
eye, as the distance or magnitude of objects suggests, 
until becoming familiar with the faces and occupa- 
tions of a ship’s crew, or the population of a steam- 
boat, who little imagine that a stranger is in their 
midst. But it is impossible to follow out the thoughts 
forced upon the mind by such fields for meditation, 
for interest im the succession of beings belonging to 
the great human family, and introduced to notice 
with panoramic and almost magical rapidity. 

I will only relate incidentally a fact of local pecu- 
liarity, and then for Old Lion again. 

Surprised at observing the numberless fish-hawks 
sailing in the air near and about the houses, having 
their huge nests upon low trees, and even on the 
fences, without fear of molestation, the inquirer will 
learn that these birds are considered sacred by com- 
mon consent (I think protected by law), and are 
never disturbed by the residents on account of their 
harmless habits and their usefulness in protecting 
the domestic poultry from all birds of prey. The 
industrious habits of these honest hawks justly en- 
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title them to the friendship and protection of man; 
for they supply their own wants and those of their 
young from the free waters, where all have the right 
to fish—and on one occasion, at least, the successful 
haul of a goodly hawk proved very acceptable to 
human palates. Watching these feathered fishermen 
dive for their suppers on a summer afternoon, one 
was observed to lift a heavy fish from the water with 
some difficulty; but, after vigorous efforts, he finally 
rose into the air with his struggling victim, and was 
preceeding towards his accustomed perch for the 
disposal of such dainty food; but, midway across 
the meadow, the fish, a fine blue mackerel, was seen 
to drop from his claws; and, being found in good 
condition, was subjected to the more refined tortures 
of fire and gridiron, instead of being eaten alive by 
inches upon the bough of a tree. 

Lion, as I have said, soon became domesticated at 
Shrewsbury farm, and in a short time knew every- 
body, as everybody knew him to be the hero asso- 
ciated with the imperfectly known story of a ship- 
wreck. He was a general pet and favorite, and ere 
long his heavy flank bespoke the generous tokens 
of regard extended to him, both at his new home 
and its vicinity. It is true, he was never invited to 
a public dinner, nor presented with a silver cup or 
collar as testimonials of his extraordinary services 
and good character; but he could boast many a 
private good morsel, and many a kind caress from 
Thus began his career at the farm, 
in the bright summer season and sunshine of a good 


gentle hands. 


home, amid the happy faces of children whom he 
had almost spontaneously learned to love; and when 
the autumnal warnings caused the Doctor’s family 
to prepare for returning to the city, Old Lion, with 
melancholy look, watched the proceedings of moving 
He 
gazed earnestly into the countenances, especially of 


furniture, closing rooms, and packing trunks. 


his young friends, for explanation, and “little Mary,” 
with her kindhearted naiveté, said, “ You are going 
to town with us, good Lion, and shall have as nice 
a home as ever,” and then she affectionately patted 
his broad head. Lion raised his large front feet to 
return his grateful acknowledgments, but Mary’s 
lifted forefinger forbade an embrace which, she knew 
from experience, would spoil her lawn dress, if not 
prostrate her little self. Lion had learned to com- 
prehend the significant interdiction, and, restraining 
his intended spring, his heavy paws fell upon the 
ground instead of Mary’s shoulders. 

The family of Doctor Peacely were once more 
settled in their city residence, where the changed 
circumstances that surrounded Lion gave him new 
opportunities of displaying the sagacity, ay, the 
sense and good feeling, that seem to belong to his 
race. Here he had lost, it is true, the broad acres 
and the freedom that seems inseparably allied to 
unrestrained movements and the view of distant 
objects; but especially had he lost North and South 
Shrewsbury Rivers, the opposite extremes of his 
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present master’s farm, and where he daily plunged 
not only with delight to himself, but for the gratifi- 
cation of the good children who were his constant 
companions. Still, his winter-quarters were not to 
be despised: from the door-step he could view the 
moving population that daily fills a fashionable 
promenade of a large city; and within, a comfort- 
able rug in a dry cellar-room afforded him good 
accommodation for the night. Lion was content, 
and during the winter he readily and voluntarily 
assumed new duties consistent with his position. He 
seemed to understand the lines of Pope, without 
having studied books :-— 


“ Hfonor and shame from no condition rise ; 
Act well your part—there all the honor lies.” 


He would patiently wait, each morning, until his 
young friends started for school, and then, self- 
invited, he followed them to the door and returned 
home again. Ere many weeks Lion knew the exact 
hour at which school let out, and the children should 
return (he must have studied the sundial formed 
by the corner wall and the flag pavement), and he 
would start off regularly at the proper time to meet 
them, and sometimes they found him waiting at the 
school-house door when they came out. Such was 
their affectionate intimacy, and the improving intel- 
ligence existing between them, that Lion and the 
children seemed mutually to comprehend each other, 
almost as well as if the former had participated with 
them in the benefits of school education. He would 
carry the satchel or books, would lie down and wait 
at the door of the candy-shop—and not te/l—would 
protect his little friends from the rude assaults of 
any ill-bred or ill-looking person who might seem to 
him too familiar, by a fierce growl not to be misun- 
derstood, coming from a gentleman of his cloth; in 
truth, Lion was a peacemaker among his own race, 
defending the weak and punishing wrong-doers, and 
was not less discriminating and just in his dealings 
and intercourse with the human family. It was 
often the subject of remark how well-founded were 
his likes and dislikes, and yet there was no ground 
for supposing that he had studied Lavater, Gall, or 
Spurzheim. 

During Lion’s first winter in town, there chanced 
to be a guest at the Doctor’s house, who was the 
recipient of generous hospitality and the kindest 
sympathy, on account of supposed losses and wrongs 
he had endured at the hands of others. This indi- 
vidual possessed, too, the garb of a sacred calling ; 
and yet, from some inexplicable reason at the time, 
Lion, from the very first, could not endure him. 
Such was his repugnance to this person, that the 
honest dog would never permit his approach on any 
pretext, and all efforts to dissipate this strange ani- 
mosity were unsuccessful. But events proved Lion’s 
judgment to be correct; for among the most dis- 
couraging instances of ingratitude that a benevolent 
heart ever encountered, was the eventual base and 
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dishonest conduct towards Doctor Peacely of this 
sole object of the Newfoundlander’s continued hate. 

Sweet “little” Mary, on a very slippery morning 
in January, as she hurried along to school, unluckily 
stumbled at the curbstone, and fell forwards upon the 
pavement; and, although receiving no other injury 
than bruised hands, from contact with the icy side- 
walk, and some mortification, her books flew in all 
directions, and with them was scattered over the 
pathway a supply of biscuits that thoughtful mother 
had freighted her pocket with, in prudent reference 
to the long hours and hard benches that provoke 
youthful appetites. Lion was close behind her when 
she fell, and, with less gallantry than good taste, 
busied himself eating up all the crackers, before 
Mary was fairly able to recover herself, or prevent 
the freedom. The hurt to her little hands, and the 
loss of her lunch, might not have been borne good- 
naturedly by a less gentle and generous disposition 
than was that of Mary; but she only rebuked her 
companion with—* Now, Lion, that’s right mean ; 
you surely had a good breakfast, as usual, this morn- 
ing”—and on she went, cheerful and happy, as are 
the young when their hearts are full of innocence 
and generosity. 

When Mary returned home, and told of her fal! 
and Lion’s “ greediness,” as she termed it, William, 
the servant-man, apologized for Lion, so far as to 
say he had not had his breakfast on that morning, 
and thus he explained it. As he was busy cleaning 
the front of the house, Lion lay upon a sunny spot 
of the pavement, quietly watching him work. Pass- 
ing curs now and then barked at him, and at a re- 
spectful distance occasionally bristled up the hairs 
of their neck. Lion paid no other attention to them 
than to cast a look of contempt or indifference, as 
wise men do when fools threaten, until a saucy, 
persevering, small terrier, encouraged by Ljon’s in- 
attention, had the assurance to bite him upon his 
hind leg. Quick as thought the roused Newfound- 
lander seized the offender by the nape of the neck, 
and, after a moment’s hesitation, walked off around 
the corner, towards the river, with the poor dog 
suspended from his sturdy jaw. Somewhat curious 
to see the result, William followed Lion, and saw 
him go to the dock, and there deliberately throw the 
terrier into the water; and, after watching his strug- 
gles for some minutes, plunged in and placed the 
culprit again on dry land. This administration of 
Lynch law had detained Lion away until after his 
breakfast-hour, and he had returned just in time to 
escort little Mary to school. I need scarcely add 
that the apology, through the servant’s explanation, 
was accepted, and Lion’s claims to gallantry and 
goodbreeding were never again called in question ; 
although, after this event, he would often politely 
put his nose into Mary’s side-pocket, and invite her 
to share her lunch with him—an appeal that was 
rarely made in vain. 
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The winter passed away, spring came again, and 
with returning warm sun and bright flowers Doctor 
Peacely’s family were again at the farm by the 
seaside; and with them, of course, was Old Lion, 
the faithful companion, and, more and more, the 
valued friend; for he had not only performed all 
the duties of friendship according to his nature, but 
had been the good guardian of the house amid many 
neighboring burglaries. Once more in the country, 
new trials came, in which Lion proved how true and 
strong were his feelings of affection for the young. 
Sickness visited the house of good Doctor Peacely ; 
the physician’s skill and the mother’s devoted care 
were unavailing; and soon the little mound of new- 
made earth told the bitter tale of death. A simple, 
unpretending inclosure in the country churchyard re- 
ecived the remains of a lovely infant; and among the 
mourning hearts that wept above the grave, there 
was one that Gop did not permit to tell its grief. 
Old Lion had followed the sad little procession un- 
noticed; and long after all others had left the sacred 
spot, he was still lying close to the fence of the small 
inclosure. 

The spring and autumn journeys afforded numerous 
instances of heroism, enhancing the good character 
and remarkable intelligence of Lion; and, as the 
family mostly took the direct water-route to the 
shores of Jersey, the steamboat population, and 
especially the crew, noticed “the Doctor’s Lion,” 
with great kindness, sometimes amounting to more 
familiarity than he was willing toendure. Arriving 
at the landing at early sunset, on a pleasant day in 
June, Lion was missing. He was called and hunted 
for in all directions, by Doctor Peacely and the 
children, and for some time no one could give any 
account of him. One of the crew had seen him 
lying at the stern of the boat within half an hour of 
her arrival; and, finally, a lad of some twelve or 
thirteen years of age said he had seen the dog jump 
off from the stern of the boat just as she entered the 
mouth of the river. The family exchanged con- 
jectures as to what could have become of Lion, and 
with some anxiety of mind started in the family 
omnibus, that always waited for them at the landing, 
for home. 

The fishermen had already begun to stretch their 
nets upon the side-banks, as the happy signal for 
rest from their wet, weary work of that day, when, at 
some distance, they saw a dog towing something in 
to the shore at a convenient bend of the river where 
the beach was easy of access. They reached the 
spot just in time to see him land his prize, and com- 
mence licking the face of a young man, whom he 
had drawn far enough out of the water to place a 
sandy pillow beneath his head. The ordinary con- 
fusion at the noisy moment when a steamboat dis- 
charges her boxes, baskets, and passengers, scarcely 
permitted notice of the anxious and hurried move- 
ments of an old lady who was calling aloud for 
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“Tom,” in all directions; but no one cared for or 
responded to her inquiries, and she was finally 
obliged to leave the boat, protesting, in no very 
gentle terms, that the people were all devoid of natu- 
ral feelings of humanity. 

It was no other than poor Tom, who, having crept 
mto the pinnace swung astern of the steamboat, fell 
asleep, and, without the notice of any one except 
Old Lion, with whom he had shared his supply of 
cakes, had quietly fallen into the bay. The sudden- 
ness of his fall and the noise of the machinery 
prevented his cries from being heard on board, es- 
pecially as he was quickly carried to too great a 
distance; but Tom was lucky in his choice of friends, 
among the whole number of beings from whom he 
might have implored succor, for none would have been 
more ready or more successful in saving him. The 
bay was rough, and a flood-tide fortunately was some 
aid to Lion, who was able to effect a landing about 
two miles from the point at which the passengers 
disembarked. 

The fishermen carried Tom into a neighboring 
hut, and, with the usual efforts, were able to restore 
animation to his apparently lifeless body when Lion 
yielded it to their charge. News of his safety soon 
reached the scolding dame, who had persuaded her- 
self that Tom had “ given her the slip” at the time 
she came on board the boat, for she had not seen him 
since giving him the money to purchase his ticket. 
She, however, hurried the fisherman who had brought 
her the tidings, as he rowed her down the river to 
the cabin where she found her son. There sat Lion, 
who had thus far remained quietly by the pallet of 
reviving Tom, but who now seemed to discover, in 
the scolding with which the mother belabored him 
on entering the cabin, that superior authority to his 
own was present, and he might give up possession. 
The heroic Lion quietly retired, and journeyed to his 
home by a straight cut across the low lands, and was 
there almost as soon as the family. The good New- 
foundlander took his accustomed post of humility 
upon the back porch, as though he had done nothing 
extraordinary in saving a human life—for which he 
had not even stopped to receive thanks; and to the 
questions put to him by little Mary and the rest— 
“why he had left the boat ?—had he been impatient 
for a swim in his old bathing-place ?” &¢.—Lion gave 
silent assent to any interpretation put upon his tem- 
porary absence. But the story of his exploit was 
not to be concealed by his modest silence; the fish- 
ermen knew him well, and the occurrence soon came 
to the knowledge of the Peacelys, with all the 
additional particulars that Tom was able to give 
them of the noble dog’s struggles to bring him on 
shore and save his life. 

Six years had glided away. Lion had grown old- 
er, but no weaker in the affections of his friends, still 
maintaining his accustomed habits and character, 
both in town and country, and strengthening the 
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bonds of attachment between himself and the Peace- 
lys. And now, a second time, the heavy hand of 
sorrow fell upon the family. Lion lost a little friend, 
who was far enough advanced in life to be held 
astride upon the broad back of his familiar playmate, 
and with whom he had rolled and tumbled upon the 
soft grass. Again the solemn, affecting sight of true 
grief, and the heart’s strongest efforts for resignation 
to the will of Heaven, were the scenes of which Lion 
became the mute witness. Again he pined and 
moaned about the little inclosure, and for nearly 
two days and nights he was missed from his accus- 
tomed haunts. But when time had softened the first 
burst of sorrow, so far as to restore thoughts of 
Lion, little Mary was first to seek him at Shrews- 
bury Cemetery, and coax him again to his saddened 
home. 

Yet a third and more severe trial, within the brief 
space of a month, tearing asunder the unhealed 
wounds, awaited the afflicted family, and bright 
little Montagu followed his infant brothers in the 
sombre path that leads to eternal light. The blow 
came with almost Lear-like frenzy upon the mind 
of excellent Doctor Peacely; but his bereaved heart 
eventually found consolation in a life of piety and 
usefulness; while the stricken spirit of his excellent 
wife manifested itself in that deep, calm resignation 
which does not check the silent tears, nor cease to 
remember the remaining duties to precious and 
cherished ones yet committed to its charge. 

I will not resist the desire to quote here a single 
stanza, among many touching lines that seem to 
have been wrung from the pen of the Doctor at this 
period of the heart’s ‘struggles, which, however, no 
pen can fully portray :— 


“They have gone to the grave, as tenderly loved 
As any that ever from earth were removed ; 
And when the last call to us shall be given, 
Oh! may we be ready to meet them in Heaven!” 


Poor Old Lion had lost a sweet and valued friend ; 
and again, with heavier heart than ever, he followed 
the silent, sorrowing procession to the churchyard, 
and saw the third little mound raised beside the first 
two. This time his absence continued unnoticed, 
for long days of such bitterness and suffering to the 
bereaved family as may not be told by words of 
mine; and when he was found, not even Mary’s 
voice could soothe or move him from the earth. The 
dear girl wept sweeter tears than those of unalloyed 
grief with which she came to seek Lion, though com- 
pelled, by the coming darkness, to leave her incon- 
solable friend alone in his unspoken sorrow. She 
told at home of finding him again at the graves of 
her little brothers, and her ineffectual efforts to draw 
him away. This true sympathy softened some pangs 
in the aching hearts of the family that night; and 
it was agreed that early on the following morning 
Mary should return to the churchyard, with such aid 
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as would enable her to bring the good old dog away 
—even, if necessary, to carry him. At sunrise the 
party reached the little inclosure; but poor, brave 
old Lion was beyond the reach of human interces- 
sion between him and his sorrow. The food Mary 
had brought the night before was untouched; his 
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lifeless body lay stretched upon the earth within 
the inclosure, and close beside the last made little 
mound. 
* Himself sought out no food, 
But with a piteous and perpetual moan, 
And a quick, desolate cry, seeking the hand 
Which answered not with a caress—he died !” 





THE ART 


OF EMBROIDERY. 





HAND EMBROIDERING-FRAME,. 


EmBRoIperRY is an ancient art, as we find from 
the mention made of it both by sacred and profane 
writers. Froma very early period, people knew how 
to embroider stuffs and vary their colors, either by 
means of the needle, working into a plain ground 
threads of different colors, gold, or precious stones, 
or by introducing such threads into the tissue of the 
stuff while preparing the warp. The directions for 
making the Tabernacle and its embroidered curtain 
show the knowledge of this art communicated to the 
Hebrews. (Exod. xxvi. 1—31; xxxix. 2, 3, 5, 8, &.) 

The Medes and Babylonians of ancient times were 
celebrated for the beauty of the draperies of their 
apartments. The hangings which decorated their 
palaces were wrought by the needle, which in east- 
ern nations is still employed in embroidered works. 


ages kept the skill of the eastern embroiderer in 
practice. The covering of tents among the Arabs 
is usually black goat’s-hair, so compactly woven as 
to be impervious to rain. In addition to this, there 
is usually an inner tent of white woollen stuff, on 
which flowers are embroidered. Curious hangings 
are also hung over the entrances. A tent of a late 
king of Persia, which is said to have cost ten mil- 
lions of dollars, and to have been a load for forty 
camels, “was embroidered with burnished gold, 
studded with precious stones and diamonds, inter- 
spersed with rubies and emeralds set with rows of 
pearls; and there was painted thereon a specimen 
of every created thing, birds, and trees, and towns, 
cities, seas, and continents, beasts and reptiles.” 

This art was also generally known among other 


} Asiatic nations. Homer speaks of embroidery as 
the occupation of Helen and Andromache ; he men- 
tions also the golden cincture of Calypso, and that 
of Circe. At that period (unless the poet’s imagina- 
tion has rendered his description too partial), em- 
broidery approached painting in the truthfulness of 
its imitations: in Ovid’s fable of Minerva and 
Arachne, the art is praised as giving the touches 
of light with a degree of fidelity beyond that of 
painting, but which they were enabled successfully 


Chardin says of the Persians: “ Their tailors cer- 
tainly excel ours in their sewing. They make car- 
pets, cushions, veils for doors, and other pieces of } 
furniture, of felt, in mosaic-work, which represents } 
just what they please. This is done so neatly, that | 
a man might suppose the figures were painted, in- 
stead of being a kind of inlaid work. Look as close 
as you will, the joining cannot be seen.” Tents, 
which are so much used in hot countries among No- 
madic tribes or on military excursions, have for 
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to accomplish in wool. Many modern authors are, 
indeed, disposed to seek the origin of painting 
among the Greeks in the talent of the Ionian wo- 
men in tapestry-work. We find even, in the “ Me- 
moirs of the Academy of Sciences,” an interesting 
dissertation on painting, in which the author, de- 
scribing the numerous varieties of that art, makes 
mention among them of tapestry worked with the 
needle or at the loom, and of designs executed on 
white silk and cotton cloth, by employing various 
dyes which penetrate the stuff. 

At the present day, the most patient and laborious 
embroiderers are said to be the Chinese ; their regu- 
larity and neatness are very great, and the extreme 
care with which they work preserves their shades 
bright and shining. The Indians also excel in this 
kind of work. “They embroider with cotton on 
muslin, but they employ on gauze, rushes, skins of 
insects, nails and claws of animals, walnuts and dry 
fruits, and, above all, the feathers of birds. They 
mingle their colors without harmony as without 
taste; it is only a species of wild mosaic, which an- 
nounces no plan and represents no object. The wo- 
men of the wandering tribes of Persia weave those 
rich carpets which are called Turkey carpets from 
But this 
country was formerly celebrated for magnificent em- 
broideries, and also for tapestries, composed of silk 
and wool, embellished with gold. This rather beau- 
tiful art, though not entirely lost, is nearly so, for 
want of encouragement. But, of all eastern nations, 
the Moguls were the most celebrated for their splen- 
did embroideries; walls, couches, and even floors 
were covered with silk or cotton fabrics, richly 
worked with gold, and often, as in ancient times, 
with gems inwrought.” 

The poet Cowper has immortalized Mrs. Mon- 
Various articles of dress 


the place of their immediate importation. 


tague’s feather hangings. 
have of late years been covered or ornamented with 
feathers, such as muffs, tippets, &c. In Canada, the 
women embroider with their own hair and that of 
animals, copying the ramifications of moss agates 
and of plants; they also insinuate into their works 
skins of serpents and morsels of fur, patiently 
smoothed. The Negresses of Senegal embroider 
various skins of animals with flowers and figures of 
all colors. The Turks and Georgians embroider tho 
lightest gauze or crape; they use a very delicate 
gold thread, and represent very minute objects on 
morocco without varying the form or fraying the 
gold. They have a habit of ornamenting their em- 
broidery with pieces of money of different nations, 
and travellers often find in their old garments valu- 
able and interesting coins. 

In Saxony, embroidery is practised on muslin 
with untwisted thread, and is very beautiful. That 
of Venice and Milan is celebrated, but costly. 
France has also a reputation for embroidery; but 
the Germans, especially those of Vienna, are said to 


be most successful in the art. In England, as Mrs. 
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Stone remarks, the practice of ornamental needle- 
work and that of embroidery have gradually declined 
from the days of Elizabeth. “The literary and 
scholastic pursuits which in her day had suspended 
the use of the needle did not, indeed, continue the 
fashion of later times; still the needle was not re- 
sumed, nor perhaps have embroidery and tapestry 
ever, from the days of Elizabeth, been so much 
practised as they are now.” 

Embroidery at the present day is not merely a 
female occupation, but a considerable branch of in- 
dustry, which occupies thousands of young persons 
and children, and makes large demands not only on 
the manual dexterity, but on the intelligence of 
those who practise it; for the work of the embroi- 
derer requires that he should understand the nature 
of the materials with which he deals, their several 
aptitudes to take certain dyes, and to bear certain 
processes. It requires also a knowledge of drawing, 
and of the proper arrangement of colors, with in- 
ventive power to produce novelties, and methods of 
executing them in a tasteful and economical manner. 

The practice of tapestry-weaving with a shuttle 
was originally done in a standing posture; tho 
threads of wool being stretched perpendicularly, 
and not, as they are now, wound upon a beam. 
The warp was confined by a piece of wood, to which 
heavy weights were attached. The Egyptians were 
the first, according to Pliny, who changed the old 
and inconvenient method, and introduced the cus- 
tom of sitting to the work, as is now done by the 
workmen in the royal manufacture of the Gobelins, 
of Beauvais, Aubusson, &c. The same author in- 
forms us that, when embroidered materials were old 
and worn, the ancients were accustomed to transfer 
the worked parts to a new ground, and thus to give 
them a prolonged existence. Thus the embroidery 
was cut out, following the contours of the original 
design, and then applied, laid on, and sewed upon a 
plain ground of a different color. This was a com- 
mon practice in trimming the robes of Roman ma- 
trons, and is what is meant by Ovid and Horaeo 
when they speak of such robes being embroidered 
or bordered with a fringe of purple, &c. The sort of 
trimming among the Romans frequently expressed 
the dignity, sex, and age of the wearer. 

The practice of embroidery varies with the nature 
of the materials worked with. In embroidering 
stuffs the work is performed in a stretching-frame. 
Muslin is starched, and then spread out upon a pat- 
tern; while working the flowers, it is necessary to 
count the threads of the muslin both in the warp 
and in the weft. This makes the work tedious; but 
it is richer in points, and susceptible of greater va- 
riety, than when done at the stretching-frame. 
Cloths too much milled are not well adapted to this 
kind of ornament. 

In the practice of embroidery, the French divide 
the art into various classes. The first class is called 
white embroidery, because it is executed on all kinds 
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of white materials, with white cotton, flat, milled, or 
twisted ; with braid, edging, &c. This species of em- 
broidery also comprehends: Festoon embroidery, 
or that which consists of embroidering and cutting 
out the edge of the material to a certain pattern 
traced on paper or on the stuff itself. Festoon em- 
broidery is also employed in the body of the work 
without cutting out. Chain-stitch embroidery, or 
that which traces the veins and general shape of 
the pattern in chain-stitch, and fills up the middle 
afterwards in a similar manner. Needlework em- 
broidery, or simple horizontal stitches, each embrac- 
ing as much of the material behind as before the 
thread, and applicable only to thin and soft mate- 
rials, as muslin, cambric, &c. Lace embroidery on 
tulle, blonde, gauze, &c., manufactured by the aid 
of the Jacquard loom. 

Proceeding from these works in a white material 
to the embroidery in colors, there are again many 
kinds. In one of these the figures are raised and 
rounded, by cotton or velvet, which is placed un- 
derneath to sustain them; in another, edging or 
lace is laid upon the design, and sewn on with 
thread of the same color in various stitches; in an- 
other, the whole pattern is out out in velvet or silk, 
and carefully sewn upon the material with thread or 
silk. Embroidery en guipure is a rich mixture of 
several kinds of embroidery, and may be executed 
in gold, silver, feathers, pearls, precious stones, &c. 
Embroidery in flat tints is when the threads and 
other colored materials are simply put in juxtaposi- 
tion ; shaded embroidery is when the embroiderer 
seeks to follow nature closely, or to represent in its 
more delicate shadings the object, natural or artifi- 
cial, which is to be imitated. Other names of em- 
broidery are derived from the implements employed, 
as crochet, loom, or tambour embroidery. Under 
the name of embroidery are also comprehended the 
numerous kinds of work which consist in forming 
flowers upon all kinds of tissues, with ribbons or 
with colored gauze. 

The number of stitches in embroidery is strictly 
only two; the first embracing the material equally 
in height and width, and on both sides; the second 
executed either with a crochet or a common needle, 
and forming a continuous chain. Embroidery on 
canvas is distinguished from works in velvet, and 
from the different stitches for marking linen, and 
for making fancy articles with beads, &c. Embroi- 
dery on canvas is often called tapestry-work. The 
stitches, combined and arranged in various man- 
ners, represent the desired figures, and take different 
names according to the countries where these com- 
binations were first invented. Thus, there is Berlin- 
stitch, French, Hungarian, English-stitch, Gobelins- 
stitch, and many others. 

Embroidery, as practised in this country and 
England, comprehends: 1. Embroidery on the 


stamp, where the figures are raised, and rounded by 
means of cotton or parchment beneath. 


2. Low 
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embroidery, where the gold and silver lie low upon 
the sketch, and are stitched with silk of the same 
color. 3. Guwimped embroidery, which is performed 
either in gold or silver. A sketch is first made 
upon the cloth, then put on cut vellum, and after- 
wards sewed on the gold and silver with silk thread ; 
and on this kind of embroidery are often added gold 
and silver cord, tinsel, and spangles. 4. Embroi- 
dery on both sides of the stuff. 5. Plain embroi- 
dery, which is flat and even, without cords, spangles, 
or other ornaments. 

The elements of tapestry-work are five: namely, 
the design. which the embroiderer is to imitate; the 
dyed threads of wool or silk, variously and properly 
sorted ; the canvas, more or less regular, of which 
the interlacing threads guide the stitch ; the frame 
on which the canvas is conveniently stretched; the 
needle, with a large head and a blunt point, which 
serves to pass the colored thread freely through the 
squares or meshes of the canvas. A correct draw- 
ing of the object to be reproduced upon the canvas 
must be constantly under the eye of the embroiderer. 
Some of these designs are engraved, printed, and 
colored upon paper representing canvas, so that the 
forms and colors exactly fill the squares corre- 
sponding to those on which the stitches are to be set. 
Others are traced upon the canvas itself in outline, 
or without colored shadows: in this last case, the 
embroiderer works according to her taste, and ac- 
cording to the nature of the objects, in arranging 
the colored threads, and in putting in the lights and 
shadows. Tapestry itself, bought ready-made, very 
often serves for a model, which is imitated on the 
corresponding part of the canvas, by counting suc- 
cessively with a pin the stitches in such and such a 
shade of the model, and the squares of the canvas 
which must receive them; but this, of course, takes 
more time than working from a design traced on 
the canvas. 

There is also an invention for taking patterns 
from lithographic drawings, which serves the pur- 
pose of embroiderers, especially of such as would 
imitate the famous Gobelins tapestry. A sheet of 
thin paper-canvas, or paper on which the meshes 
of canvas are accurately represented, is applied to a 
lithographic drawing, and secured to it with soft 
wax. The design is then copied through the trans- 
parent paper-canvas, of which the number of 
squares, previously reckoned so as to determine the 
dimensions of the design, shall determine the num- 
ber of stitches, and the colors which must be em- 
ployed. 

Several kinds of embroidering-frame are in use ; 
but one of the most easy to manage is made with a 
system of iron hooks fixed upon the cross-pieces of 
the frame, and serving to stretch the canvas on the 
two opposite sides. This sort of frame is now but 
little used, on account of the price of its construc- 
tion. The working embroiderers prefer the screw 
or the lath-frames, which are sold at a cheaper rate, 
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and admit of more easy adjustment. But in the 
lath-frame the material is often stretched too much 
or too little, and thus is inferior to the screw-frame, 
in which the stuff can be stretched little or much, 
according to the wish of the worker. Most of the 
frames in use have the disadvantage of obliging the 
embroiderer to sew the two sides of the canvas upon 
the galloon nailed upon the two rollers, then to roll 
up the canvas, and fix it to the sides by means of 
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packthread, which is liable to distend it too much, 
and tear it. Improved frames have been introduced, 
in which the canvas is secured by blunt points at- 
tached to the sides, and covered with a wooden bar, 
cut half round, and having along its length a slit or 
groove of a width corresponding with the points. 
The sides of the frame are secured and the canvas 
properly stretched by means of screws. One of 
these improved frames is shown in the engraving. 


N’S YAR 


BY A. F. BANES. 


We are not on bad terms with the young folks, 
but we are on first-rate terms with the old ones. We 
fancy that we can clearly analyze the cause of this. 
We have our faults—who has not ?—but we believe 
honestly that they are more the faults of the pocket 
than of the heart. A state of authorship is highly 
suggestive of a state of debt. All that we have to 
say is that, if the amount of brains bears any pro- 
portion to the amount of “little bills,” then may we 
fairly assert pretensions to an exceedingly exalted 
position in the kingdom of literature. We claim 
the emperorship until some one appears with more 
extended credentials. Who ’s ambitious? 

However, we fancy that the great cause of our 
cronyship among the old folks arises from the fact 
that, with all our faults, we never yet, not even un- 
der the influence of hatred, betrayed a confidence. 
We believe that, if people generally were to follow 
our example, the world would be all the happier for 
it. More misery probably arises from “ tittle- 
tattling” than from any other cause. 

I am attached to one old 
gentleman in particular, and be seems quite delight- 


However, to our story. 


ed when I drop in of an evening to smoke a quiet 
He loves to talk of the past. I 
may probably one day take the trouble to put some 


pipe with bim. 


of his yarns in areadable form ; but I never thought 
of such a thing until this morning, when, finding 
myself still under the influence of a reminiscence 
of his earlier days, which he narrated last evening, 
I got a pen and scribbled the following, which is as 
near the original as I can remember, and which I 
have his permission to publish. 

Fifty years ago, there was a romping, rackety, 
Tomboy of a thing, that used to get into more mis- 
chief, receive more scoldings and pettings, and 
make more noise in the old house than all the rest 
of the folks in it put together. This was our Kate. 

Ah, Kate! Kate! she was always a sad lass, and 
yet her heart was like the Kingdom of Heaven, 
which shuts its gate against every bad feeling. The 
worst that could be said against her was that she 


was a romp, and yet, bless her noisy tongue! we 
should have got up in a gloomy spirit, if the young 
plague had ever omitted to rouse the house with her 
pestering, persevering rattle. She used to say that 
she couldn’t understand how people could or ought 
to lie abed after the larks had turned out. Nothing 
but laudanum could have kept her there, and I ’ve 
threatened to dose her many a time. 

I think I can now hear her first morning salute : 
“ Now, then, lazy folks! now, then, lazy folks!” 
And then the young huzzy would almost drive me 
wild with her incorrigible rattan; and she kept at 
it, too, till I made a rush to the door with a sponge- 
I cheated her once, though, for three 
mornings running. I tied a piece of string to my 
soap-pot, and, on the first rat-tat-tat, gave it a rattle 
and said, “Yes, yes; I’m up, I’m up.” But she 
found me out, and never gave me the shadow of a 
chance ever after. “The artful, good-for-nothing 
fellow !” said she to the old folks; “ but I ll be up 
to him for the future.” And so she was, the young 
pest. However, I really don’t think that I’m any 
the worse now for all this coercive early rising. 
But where was ever 


ful of water. 


And she was handsome, too. 
the racket of a household that wasn’t the hand- 
somest girl about, at all events, in the eyes of those 
whom she tormented? I’m not going to talk about 
ringlets, and lips, and necks, and cheeks, and eyes, 
and eyelashes; she looked honest and happy, and 
if that won’t make any woman handsome after a 
very short acquaintance, why then you can’t manu- 
facture one out of an animated Venus, with all the 
stock of Gauraud’s store at her command. 

An awful coquette she was, though. I believe 
she did more towards getting the boys to school 
than any amount of canes and “ keepings-in” could 
possibly have accomplished. There were three fine- 
looking lads who I knew used to come nearly an 
hour earlier every morning, and at least a mile out 
of 4heir way, to see Kate to school, and carry her 
little slate and bag. When first they began this, 
didn’t they look at one another like young bull- 
dogs? and, although one of them had been “ jolly 
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well welted,” it was ineffectual; the fears for his own 
black eyes couldn’t keep him away from Kate’s. 
So they formed a “loving” alliance. The smile of 
Kate was a coveted, yet a dreaded thing. The 
happy receiver knew “ what he’d get” when they 
caught him “by himself.” Ah, Kate, Kate, but you 
used to play the deuce with those poor boys! If 
they had but heard what she said about them over 
the supper-table, almost making us choke ourselves 
with the young minx’s cold-bloodedness, why, mur- 
der and suicide might have followed. 

She managed somehow—from my own experience, 
I can’t conceive how—to escape any severe attacks 
of the common contagion in her schooldays; but 
she was caught at last, was our Kate; her turn came 
to blush and look foolish, and to distinguish one 
particular footstep and knock from all others. I 
fancied there was something in the wind when, one 
morning, instead of the old clatter, which she still 
kept up from habit, I simply heard a single rap at 
my door, with, “ Come, get up,” and then she passed 
on. I felt so wroth, at not being fairly forced out 
of bed as usual, that I took an extra turn over, and 
didn’t turn back again for an hour and a half. 

“Well? Why, yes; I never felt better in my 
life,” was her answer, at breakfast, to our father, 
who fancied she was sick or something. And then 
she sweetened my coffee twice over. 

“ Why, what on earth ails you, girl?” I heard the 
old lady say, a couple of days after. “ How clumsy 
you ’ve got lately! I declare, I shall get quite 
angry with you.” 

Kate pouted, and went off to have a secret con- 
ference with Mary Housemaid. I noticed that she’d 
had a wonderful deal to say to Mary lately. A 
luminous thought flashed across my brain. “ Kate ’s 
in love, or I’m a Dutchman.” 

What a regular joke! Kate in for it. What a 
jolly idea! Wouldn’t I pay her off with fearful in- 
terest for the way she used to banter me when I 
was “ spooney” on the little girl at the cake-shop ? 
But it was a serious idea, too. Kate was now seven- 
teen. Never was brother prouder of a sister. She 
was the pride and benefactress of the village, and 
the joy of the old home. I never contemplated 
such a thing as Kate ever leaving us till that mo- 
ment. A new page in her career suddenly opened 
before me, that of the future welfare of that dear 
girl, whom I had carried in my arms when I was a 
boy, and whose praises I now daily listened to with 
pride. 

But was Kate really in love? I wasn’t going to 
put my foot in it, for Kate was an awful hand at 
talking, and she would have worried the soul out of 
me if I’d got on the wrong scent. So I kept my 
weather eye open. But it was no use, and I came 
to the conclusion that I might possibly be mistaken, 
after all. I one day tried to pump Mary; but she 
didn’t know anything about it. Oh, of course not. 
Bat this had a wonderful effect. The next time I 
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saw Kate after that, she looked remarkably sheep- 
ish, and, when I asked her to come out for a short 
walk, she had one of mother’s caps to attend to, 
which she said must be finished. It’s my firm 
opinion that that particular cap was never com- 
menced. I believe that was the only story Kate 
ever told in her life. 

“Oh, young lady,” said I, as she left the room 
and bolted down stairs for another confidential con- 
fab with Mary, “very cunning you think yourself, 
don’t you ?” 

I was in an awful state of curiosity all that day. 
I felt, I couldn’t explain very clearly why, that 
Kate was over head and ears, and that that con- 
founded Mary was in the secret, and that she 'd told 
Kate about my attemptto pumpher. I experienced 
a strong inclination to throttle Mary. 

However, love is no easy thing to keep hidden 
long, even when thero is a strong motive to do so. 
My old chum, Tony Hastings, began to drop in 
oftener than usual, always bringing a scolding from 
his mother for Kate, because she didn’t go and see 
her as frequently as she used to do. Tony seemed 
to have been suddenly struck with the idea that 
bunches of flowers and the last new novel were in- 
dispensable requisites for young ladies in general, 
and Kate in particular; and one day, as I went 
suddenly into the parlor, I noticed Kate out of the 
corner of my eye suddenly push something or other 
under the sofa cushion. I didn’t get a chance to 
have a peep; but Tony was swaggering, a few days 
after, with a new gimcrack bead purse, which he ’d 
“bought in town.” Oh yes, of course. Cunning 
dog, how I could have staggered him! 

However, I pretended to see nothing. My mind 
was now perfectly at ease. But I registered a vow 
to be down upon them like a thousand of brick one 
of these odd days. I had never, as I said, till then, 
contemplated the idea of losing Kate, but if I had 
ever thought about her marrying, I would, if I had 
had any say in the matter, have picked Tony out 
for her husband from among all the men I had ever 
known. He was a fine fellow, was Tony; a noble- 
looking fellow, frank, and as true as steel. He was 
comfortably off, too; and that is no bad thing in a 
future brother-in-law. I do not mean this in a self- 
ish point of view, but as regards the influence it 
exercises over a woman’s happiness, and one feels 
the more particularly interested when that woman 
is our pet sister. 

Well, to make a short story of it, the old lady’s 
eyes began, gradually, to open, and she tried to 
open my father’s too; but he said “ Pooh! pooh! 
nothing of the kind, or Z should have noticed it.” 
(Depend upon it that fathers and mothers are not 
half so sharp as they fancy they are.) But mother 
was not to bo poohpoohed out of a notion when it 
had once managed to work its way into her good 


old noddle. Once ridden with the idea that some- 


thing more than myself brought Tony there so very 
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regularly, she saw, as she might have seen a couple 
of months before, sufficient to confirm her in her 
tardy idea. She spoke to me about it one day in 
great confidence, and I replied, “ Why yes, of course. 
Why, I thought you knew all about that ever so 
long.” Wasn’t the old lady astonished, and didn’t 
I feel like one in authority ? 

I bolted off to Kate instanter. 
out,” said I. 

“ What's found out?” said she, looking as inno- 
cent as a sheep. 

“Why,” says I, plump, and looking as saucy as I 
could, “ Tony.” 

Just at that moment there was only one thing, 
and that wasn’t vermilion, that could have deepened 
the color on Kate’s cheek, and that thing popped in 
in the shape of Tony. 

Tony saw that something was up. I said nothing, 
but maliciously sat and looked at the pair of them. 
Kate looked at the carpet, Tony stroked his beard, 
and a very handsome one it was to stroke, too. 

“ By the way,” said I, breaking the silence, “by 
the way, Tony, I’m going to town to-morrow; just 
tell me where you bought that bead purse of yours; 
I want to get one as near like it as I can. It’s a 
very nice purse, Tony.” 

Kate raised her head like a flash of lightning, 
and I guess there will never be a telegraph invented 
which will say half as much in twice the time as 
two pair of eyes did then in about half a second. 


“Tt’s all found 


; 
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I roared with laughter ; I couldn’t keep it in. They 
saw the game was up, and owned to it like martyrs, 
but felt highly disgusted with my powers of percep- 
tion and unpardonable duplicity. However, that 
was soon forgiven, and I left them alone and went 
to hint to mother that she ’d better broach the sub- 
ject to father, which she did with a vengeance, di- 
lating much (poor blind old soul!) on his dulness 
and her own clear-sightedness. 

Father was as much pleased as I was at such a 
match. So the time was named when we were to 
lose our old pet. (Here the old man’s voice faltered, 
as though that hour of parting still weighed upon 
his mind.) Tony was almost continually at our 
house, and Kate and mother never missed a day 
going to have a long chat with Mrs. Hastings. It 
was a busy, bustling time for the old ladies. The 
fat, venerable pony saw more of the town that week 
than he had ever seen in any three months before, 
quite sufficient to elicit his disapprobation of matri- 
monial enterprises. When I say that it took five 
distinct trips to decide upon the pattern of a carpet, 
I consider that I have said quite enough to justify 
the old fellow’s opinion. 

“ Poor Kate, poor Kate,” he continued, and a big 
tear stood in his eye, “ thou wert a good lass. She’s 
gone now.” 

And the old man busied himself in a corner re- 
filling his pipe. 





SISTER 
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Every man has stored in his memory’s affection 
some chosen spot or scene, which, from association, 
or some cause no matter how trivial, is held specially 
sacred and dear. 

Those scenes which witness the first trials of the 
virgin soul in its legitimate pursuit of happiness, 
and bring the heart sensibly for the first time to 
realize the selfishness of the world, are the spots of 
earth which claim and possess in the memory of 
man the most sacred resting-place. 

I remember a scene that is thus hallowed and 
sacred—a chosen spot of earth that in my heart rests 
secure, uneffaced and undisturbed by the change 
of time, of season, or of place. To this scene my 
mind is wont oft and many times to return, with 
aspirations still holy and pure, when surrounded by 
many allurements and temptations; and in night- 
dreams the soul goes back and dwells there in all 
the heavenly glow of youth and early manhood, 
“when my bosom was young,” and I knew not, nor 
eared to know, the wiles, and treachery, and heart- 
breaks of riper years: and in those pleasing mystic 
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dreams, the spirit drinks sweets that are not known 
to the waking hours of life; tastes joys that light 
up the way to happier associations than are the 
enduring lot of man below, and give glad token of 
what must be the inheritance of the pure in heart 
when time shall be no more. 

Violet and Lindora were sisters. Their home 
was near the banks of a clear, limpid stream, whose 
plains are tinted with wild flowers of varied hue, 
and perfumed with the healthful breezes that waft 
in soft strains the welcome odor of their own native 
sweets; where clustering vines weave bowers be- 
spangled with wild vintage-fruit, in the midst of 
which bird and bee oft hold sweet, harmonious 
revelry, and all the earth around is made glad with 
the stores of its own richness. “Twas there I first 
beheld the two sisters—Violet and Lindora—-fair, 
gay, and happy, wrapped in all the sweet charms of 
maiden innocence, and surrounded by friends and 
caressed and worshipped by fond and doting pa- 
rents. 

None knew them but to love them—and knowing 
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them as I did, I loved them, and was beloved in 
return; and in their sweetest days and happiest 
hours, it was my happy lot to be their close friend 
and intimate companion in all the joys and sports of 
youthful glee and frolic. Hence, the land of their 
young days, and the scenes of their childhood, 
though not unassociated with the severance of ties 
so sacred, nevertheless rest in the mind sacred— 
pleasant and mournful to the soul, even as the 
music of Carryl, or as the memory of joys that are 
gone; mixed with sorrow, too. 

Yes, Violet and Lindora were happy sisters, and 
devoted; each loved the other with a sister’s de- 
votion—a love that unites soul to soul, and seeks no 
reward save the holy incense of its own sweetness 
and purity; and each was lovely and beautiful as 
happy, “ beautiful as morning.” The rose of health 
tinted their cheeks, and they were fair as the lily of 
their own woodland valleys—and their pure hearts 
had never known sorrow. 

But the hour of their dark fate had come. The 
western horizon was quickly curtained in thick 
blackness. Breathless silence reigned. The light- 
nings played in spangled streaks across the firma- 
ment; scarcely a leaf moved ; and the distant cedar- 
crowned heights of the wilderness looked “ hoar and 
sad,” as the strange shade of the gathering tempest 
fell upon their rich verdure; and then ever and anon 
deep-toned echoes were heard, and the earth was 
felt to give way. 

Violet and Lindora were in the wildwood. Their 
playful feet had wandered too farfrom home. ’Twas 
the lovely spring-time, and they had been gathering 
wild flowers, and listening to the songs of birds ; 
and thus, in the thoughtlessness of innocence, harm 
overtook and encircled them. 

The storm came and passed away, and the sun 
shone out and marked the tints of the rainbow, and 
the birds sang as sweetly as before, and the flowers 
blushed as freshly; but Violet and Lindora returned 
not. 

And now there was sorrow in the father’s house, 
such as had never been before. *Twas a mournful 
and sad time—and the hearts of many grew faint, 
and hope was buried. 

The sisters were looked for—and found. Lindora 
still lived; but Violet was cold, and spoke not. The 
howling storm had hurried her pure spirit to rest 
where lightnings harm not; and Lindora, as she 
hovered over her dead sister, uttered strange mur- 
muring, and when asked many questions, answered 
with wild gesture, and pointed to heaven. 

Poor Lindora, she was heart-broken; and in de- 
spair, would wander off, and linger in the forest 
where her sister met her sad fate, and there gather 
reeds and wild flowers, and complain to the wind— 
and then, disappointed, return to her sister’s grave, 
and call in wild and strange tones upon her name. 
She could not weep—no, “she never wept again” 
—but 
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“carried in her hand 
A withered rose she gathered in the spring: 
When any asked the cause, she smiled and said 
It was her sister.” 





It was not long till Lindora was found upon her 
sister’s grave, dead, for their souls had been en- 
twined too closely to remain long parted. 

Sweet and happy sisters! Glad and mournfully 
does the memory return to early associations with 
them. The scenes of their girlhood roll over the 
tablet of the recollection, and leave there an im- 
press, holy and green—as an oasis in the wilderness 
of thought—and throw fresh flowers of affection be- 
fore the throne of the heart, and wake the soul to 
new zeal for holy ends. In dwelling upon their 
memory and fate, all the beauties of material things 
grow dim. Those objects and pursuits which, in 
days of yore, were wont to give passive content, are 
lost to view, and have no charms, and the waves of 
higher aspiration pass over the slumbering passions, 
and quench forever all within, save that heavenly 
spark which is destined never to be extinguished or 
grow dim—whose glow lights the way where storms 
beat not, and sisters never part 


Poetry. 





TO MARY. 
BY J. W. DUGGAN. 


Waat though thy lips be not so red, 
And youth from thee is gone, 
And from thy cheek the rose has fled, 
Art thou not still my own? 
Yes, Mary, yes; thou still art mine, 
As fondly as in days gone by, 
When youth and all its charms were thine, 
And love laughed in your eye. 


Though years may steal the flush of youth, 
And leave their trace bebind, 
Yet time has not impaired thy truth, 
Nor made thy heart less kind: 
No, Mary, no, thou ’rt still to me 
The same endearing, fond one now, 
As when in youth I pledged to thee 
Love’s first and fervid vow. 


And though thy smile be not so bright 
As was its wont to be, 

Yet still it sheds a witching light, 
That soothes and comforts me: 

Then, Mary, smile; the rose may fade, 
And yet its sweetest perfume pour; 

Though not with outward blush arrayed, 
There ’s fragrance in the core. 


And as the rose its sweets impart, 
Though fading on the tree, 

So is the incense of thine heart 
A fragrance sweet to me: 

Yes, Mary, yes; and years may roll, 
And bring such changes as they will, 

Yet thou shalt be soul of my soul— 
Light of my spirit still. 
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THE JESSAMINE. 
BY MARTHA G. WITHERS, WEST POINT, KY. 


AROUND our dear old cottage porch 
There clings a graceful vine, 

With starry blossoms pure and white— 
It is the jessamine ; 

*Twas planted by my mother dear 
In happy days gone by; 

’*Twas cherished by her gentle hand, 
Watched by her loving eye. 


But now that eye is closed to earth, 
Yet, mother, thou art given 
Immortal sight to gaze upon, 
The brightness e’en of heaven: 
Yet, ’neath the shades that thou didst love, 
I love at eve to sit, 
While memories of olden time 
Before my fancy fit. 


I muse upon the household band 
That was thy heart’s delight ; 

The fair, the good, the loved, the lost- 
Oh! where are they to-night? 

Ah! mother, thou didst sorely weep 
One lovely summer day, 

When sister May before us stood, 
Decked in a bride’s array. 


A wreath of starry jessamine 
We twined to grace her brow, 

And she, a girlish thing, went forth 
To breathe her bridal vow. 

Ocean, broad ocean in its might, 
Dear May and I divide; 

And years have flitted since she went 
From her dear home, a bride. 


Still, memory paints that bridal scene, 
As though ’twere yesterday, 

I saw the darling of our heart 
Borne from our arms away. 

The years sped on, and, one by one, 
The links fell from our chain; 

The clasp was gone when mother died— 
*Twill ne’er be linked again. 


For, mother, last to leave his home 
Was thy young fair-haired son ; 

His gallant spirit full of hope, 
His manhood searce begun. 

His death was on the stormy field, 
Amid the din of war; 

His grave is in a distant land, 
From all he loved afar. 


I dwell alone where once we lived, 
So blest in olden time; 

Yet, mother, for thy sake, I love 
Whatever once was thine; 

And when death cometh unto me, 
Oh! may he gently come, 

To call the pilgrim to her God, 
And to the pilgrim’s home. 


Then I will bid some gentle friend 
Transplant thy jessamine, 

So that its graceful sprays may fall 
Upon my grave and thine. 
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WRITTEN IN AN ALBUM ENTITLED “ LOVE AND THE 
FLOWERS,” WHICH WAS PRESENTED TO “ MISS 
MAY” BY A YOUNG GENTLEMAN. 


BY “MARY NEAL.” 


“ Love and the Flowers!” ’tis a title meet 
For a gift like this, I ween; 
Oh! ever may “ Love” thy warm heart greet, 
E’en when Youth is flown on Time’s pinions ficet, 
And faded is Beauty's sheen. 


Lady! I would not dim one ray 
Of Hope in thy young heart now; 
Yet never will stay thy life’s bright “Mar :” 
And light-hearted Youth will, in passing away, 
Cast a shadow of Thought o’er thy brow. 


Yet deem not life will charm no more 
When Youth and its pleasures are done; 
No! thy heart, which now is running o’er 
With joy, like the wavelets that kiss the shore, 
And dance in the summer sun— 


Will seek for a joy more pure and deep— 
For a home in one manly breast ; 
And prefer, like the stream, its true channel to keep, 
Than, like the light wavelet, to dance and leap— 
Ever gay, but never at rest. 


May as noble a “ Love” thy young heart share 
As woman e’er trusted upon ; 

And, if ever adown thy cheek courses a tear, 

May it tend, like the dew on the flower, to prepare 
Thy heart for a brighter sun. 


May thy pathway be ever by Friendship’s ray 

Iilumed, when misfortune lowers ; 
And, though Youth may be gone with its pleasures gay, 
May the “Graces” still linger along thy way, 

And “ Love” in thy garden of “ Flowers!” 


THE EVENING’S RAMBLE. 
BY THOMAS. 


Tue sun behind yon western hills had set, 
The silv’ry moon in glorious beauty rose, 

The herbs and flowers were with the dew-drops wet, 
And nature slumbered in her sweet repose. 


And, as I wandered by yon green wood’s shade, 
No living sounds disturbed the still night air, 

Till, *neath an oak, I spied a beauteous maid, 
While on her knees engaged in fervent prayer. 


Her form was beauty—and her voice as sweet 
As Sweden’s nightingale can ever boast— 

Her language seraphs might with joy repeat, 
While hymning lofty praise in God’s high host. 


Surprised, as if by magic spell, I stood, 
As if to earth my feet were steadfast froze, 
While from her lips, in that lone, silent wood, 
The heaven-bound words in soft succession rose! 
* * * * * * 7 
The silv’ry moon still shed her gentle light— 
Uprose that beauteous maiden to depart ; 
I closed my eyes to things of mortal sight, 
And listened to the language of my heart. 
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YEARS. 
BY EMILY HERRMANN. 


As Ruth once stood where the “alien corn” 
Bowed low with its bearded ears, 

For a moment I pause on the hills of life 
To gaze down the gathered years. 


I see them spread on the ridgy slopes, 
On the edge of pleasant leas, 

And straggling rise to the beetling cliffs, 
And under shadowy trees. 


They dot the sides of sunny hills, 
And hide in vales away, 

And far, in hollows of shelving rocks, 
Amid the children’s play. 


Some sheaves are mottled, loosely bound, 
Some wet with briny tears, 

And here and there are scattered shocks 
In the harvest-field of years. 


Some lowly bend near new-made graves, 
Where the golden fringes sweep, 

And the soughing winds above I hear, 
And the shadows lie asleep— 


Asleep on graves and withered grass, 
Dry stems of wild-flowers, too; 

The birds have gone to southern homes, 
And the forest notes are few. 


The gurgling brook, under leafless limbs, 
In the wintry light hastes on, 

And the silvery tone of its constant song 
Is sweet in the frosty noon. 


The little feet and hands have gone, 
Which broke its gentle wave; 

Under fading leaves and faint-hued flowers, 
They made her early grave. 


The leaves are still, the birds have gone, 
The summer-harp’s unstrung ; 

In the clear light of snowy white 
Is Life’s great anthem sung. 


Beyond our graves, above the trees, 
High over hills of Time, 

Do angels wait the melody, 
And catch the wondrous rhyme. 


Forever ghostly shocks of years, 
In weird-shapes, mark the ground, 
While the spirit moves, unseen on earth, 
To where God’s sheaves are bound. 


And surely, still, in heavenly rays, 
Glow radiant those gray hairs, 

While the pilgrim, up yon craggy steep, 
His burden bravely bears. 


Music and love in his heart swell high ; 
With a mountain staff in hand, 

He presses up the slippery path 
To his own native land. 


One moment more the spectral years, 
With gathered harvests, come ; 

Another, and the fluttering heart, 
Like a bird to its nest, flies home— 
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Where are no graves, and gentle slopes 
Are crowned with leaves and flowers, 

And those we loved on earth we meet, 
And their hymns blend with ours. 


Sad eyes, here closed in damps of death, 
Beam there on clasping hands, 

While our names from the bundle of life unro!! 
In the One true Fatherland. 


THOUGHTS OVER THE DAGUERREOTYPES. 


WRITTEN UPON LEAVING BROOKLYN, 
BY MISS A. D. WOODBRIDGE. 


How can I leave you, dear ones! It would seem 
That, by this precious gift, ye fain would draw 
Still closer the mysterious, thrilling chain, 
That binds your hearts to mine. 

And can I turn 
From those bright faces I have loved so long, 
Those living flowers that grew along my path— 
Ah! can I turn from these, nor feel my heart 
Swell with the fulness of its garnered love? 
One moment, through these tears, oh! let me gaze 
Upon you all, beloved ones! Let me mect 
The smile that ever welcomed me at morn— 
The lingering look that blessed the weary eve. 
And yet, once more, oh! let me hear the tones 
To which my spirit has become attuned ; 
Let the warm breath again fall on my cheek, 
And press once more the fervent lips to mine! 
Ah! ye are parted from me, but, e’en now, 
I see you as the pitying sunbeams caught 
The living image and transfixed it here. 
Thus hath fond Mem’ry shrined you in my heart; 
Full oft I'll gaze, as now, and breathe the prayer 
That One, our Father, may embrace you all! 


ELENORE. 
BY H. 8. CORNWELL. 


Tae grave hath won thee, Elenore! 
Heaven hath an angel more 
Sunken into rosy rest, 

Clasping violets to-her breast, 
Thou hast gained a holier clime; 

I still roam the vales of time; 
Thou art only gone before— 

I will follow, Elenore! 


Ah! I would not, would not weep, 
Could I share thy lowly sleep; 
Could I in the shadow-vale 

Press thy lips, so mute and pale; 
Yet, ah! why these idle tears? 

All my sad soul’s hopes and fears 
Cannot call thee to me more 
From thy star-home, Elenore! 


Hark! upon the spirit-breeze, 
Fainting through the lilac-trees, 
Hear I not her angel sighs, 
From the groves of paradise? 
Softly o’er life’s summer sea 
Come those murmurs unto me— 
“Soon, ah soon, to part no more, 
Thou shalt meet thine Elenore !” 
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A FRAGMENT OF A POET’S HISTORY. 
BY FRANCIS H, RANKIN, 


His heart was flowing o’er with love: 
It was the strong vitality 
By which its every throb did live and move. 
And yet he was alone ; 
Seeking in vain for one 
Heart’s sympathy. 


A visionary he had been 
From boyhood’s early day; 
And in his brain’s creations he had seen 
Hosts of those bright false things 
A poet’s fancy brings 
To strew his way. 


But there was one, of brightness 
Far above all the rest; a shadowy form, 
Radiant with seraph beams of heaven’s own lightness, 
That, by a strange, sweet charm, 
His loneliness did cheer ; 
And, when most cold and drear 
His pathway would have been, ’twas there to warm. 


In the still night, as he did pore 
Over old History’s page, 
Or studied the unholy lore 
Of ancient magic sage, 
Or revelled in the visions caught 
From some famed bard’s majestic thought, 
Poured forth in lofty song, 
Perchance to kingly throng— 
That form was with him wheresoe’er he went, 
Cheering the solitude in which his hours were spent. 


Whether he rambled through the forest glade, 

Or lay to watch the bubbling of the fountain ; 
Or by the ocean’s margin if he strayed, 

Or sealed the eagle’s haunt upon the mountain; 
Wherever God was manifested—with the fair, 

The soft, the wild, the beauteous, the sublime, 

Midst which the poet lives his span of time— 

Still was it there. 


It was but fancy’s dream; 
Yet stjll he cherished it, 
Till part of his existence it did seem. 
He felt the cold, false worldlings all unfit 
To comprehend his mind; 
And, though he never hoped to find 
His vision realized, he aye did cherish it. 


Yet it did cross his path at last, 
A living form of light, 
The bright embodiment of what had passed 
For many a day before his mental sight. 
She was a being made to love, 
All loveliness and clothed in grace ; 
Albeit at times her lofty spirit strove 
With woman’s gentle pace. 
Henceforth, unto the poet’s eye, 
She was the pole-star of his sky; 
His guide, his guard, his hope, his trust, his joy, 
A burning light that cold nor darkness could destroy. 


None save the poet e’er can know 
The deep intensity 
With which the poet loves; how it doth grow 
An all-consuming power; 
A flame that doth devour 
Whate’er may interfere with its sole sovereignty. 
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She was to him the vital breath 
On which his being hung. 
Whether in calm or tempest, life or death, 
Hers was his first, last thought; 
No fond hope fancy wrought, 
But round her clung. 


The four.tain’s seal was broken 
Now, and ut her feet was poured the long-pent stream 
Of buried feeling. Were her name but spoken, 
His eye would flash with brighter beam ; 
And, at her finger’s touch, 
Through every vein would rush 
The fevered blood, as swift as flies the lightning’s gleam. 


It is a strange infatuation; and 
It boots not now to tell 
His feelings when his lips first touched that hand, 
Or of the darkness that round him would dwell 
The day he saw her not; 
Or how he all forgot, 
When she was by his side and talked to him, 
The fever that was preying on his strength ; 
Or how the sunny noontide sky looked dim, 
Unless he saw it light up her dark eye. 
Alas, how seldom on the strong intensity 
Of fervid feeling such as his at length 
Does happiness await! I will not say 
Whether it was his lot to meet it here, 
Or if he found his deep love cast away. 
If he did feel himself beloved again, how dear 
That consciousness to him, oh, who could know? 
Ah me, how few could understand him! Even she, 
His own, knew not the overflow 
Of loved thoughts that burned exhaustless as a sea! 


TO MISS M##* *### #88 #, 
“ All her perfections challenge sovereignty.” 


“ Yes, Heaven can witness how I strove 
To love thee with a spirit’s love ; 
To make thy purer wish my own, 
And mingle with thy mind alone.” 


He loved thee in thy joyous youth, 
How much, he dared not tell; 
In honor, purity, and truth, 
I know he loved thee well. 


No more he ’Il plead his deep distress, 
His last fond hope has fled; 

The bright’ning glow of happiness, 
All, all such hopes are dead. 


Could he have dreamt in former days, 
When bliss lit up his brow, 

That one he deemed above all praise 
Would treat him coldly now? 


“ Alas!” methinks I hear thee say, 
“ His dream of bliss is o’er; 
Poor, broken-hearted wretch away, 
We part to meet no more!” 


Let his sad fate be what it will, 
Where'er he bends his knee, 

“ May sister angels guard thee stil] !” 
His heart’s fond prayer shall be. 




















THE SUMMER-TIME. 


BY J. SIDNEY HODGES. 


Tae Summer-time, the Summer-time, 
With all its golden flowers, 


When wild birds from the branches sing 


Through long, long sunny hours; 

I court the beaming loveliness 
That calleth into prime 

A thousand radiant sights and sounds 
Of joyous Summer-time. 


The Summer-time, the Summer-time, 
That forth in beauty springs, 

And round the grave old forest-trees 
Its boundless leafage flings. 

When whispered melodies creep forth 
From waving beech and lime, 

And sunbeams fall on earth to bless 
The joyous Summer-time. 


The Summer-time, the Summertime, 
When hums the yellow bee; 

When o’er the hill-top and the heath 
The south wind wanders free; 

When streamlets sing in silver tones, 
Soft as a distant chime, 

Or murmur lonely in the woods 
Of joyous Summer-time. 


The Summer-time, the Summer-time, 
When skies are broad and blue; 
Within whose azure vault, the cloud 
Is still the long day through: 

And pleasantly the light-winged lark, 
From airy heights subiime, 

Lets fall sweet music to the earth, 
In joyous Summer-time. 


The Summer-time, the Summer-time, 
For love and light decreed ; 

When daisies deck the hedge-row side, 
And buttercups the mead ; 

When squirrels, in the rustling woods, 
The tal] oak-branches climb; 


Where checkered sunbeams softly creep, 


All through the Summer-time. 


The Summer-time, the Summer-time, 
When nights are silent all; 

When moonlight lingers on the lake, 
And star-beams softly fall ; 

When lovers, ’neath the lattice lone, 
Sing to their ladies’ eyes, 

And fill the midnight air around 
With floating harmonies. 


The Summer-time, the Summer-time, 
When, ‘neath the shadows gray, 
Lulled by the many waters near, 
We dream the hours away; 
When sheep beneath the elm-trees lie, 
Or crop the fragrant thyme, 
Whose perfume fills the balmy air 
Of sultry Summer-time. 


The Summer-time, the Summer-time, 
When, in the greenwood bowers, 
The children’s merry laugh is heard, 

Beneath their load of flowers; 
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When lichens o’er each mossy stone 
Have flung their silver rime; 

Where lovers wander in the woods 
Of joyous Summer-time. 


The Summer-time, sweet Summer-time! 
Oh! let us bless kind Heaven 

That such a glorious type of love 
To erring man is given: 

Whose light can turn the wayward heart 
From thoughts of guilt and crime, 

And lead it sweetly forth to love 
The joyous Summer-time! 

Torquay, Devonshire, England. 


LINES. 
BY CLEM STEVENSON, 


Pract lake, so calmly sleeping 
In the nook-embosomed still, 
Whilst from yonder hillside leaping, 
Comes the laughing, rippling rill. 


By its margin oft I linger, 
Sending o'er its heaving breast, 

Until Evening’s rosy finger 
Paints his farewell on the West. 


All about thee, lofty mountains, 
Tow’ring, pierce the heavens’ blue, 
While the sunbeams tinge the fountains 

With a deep and crimson hue. 


And the wreathing mists are curling 
Through the dense embow’ring trees— 
Seem like trophied flags unfurling 
To the wooing, kissing breeze. 


Oft the swan, with snowy pinion, 
Floats across thy glassy breast, 

As though it were his just dominion, 
Where no fowler dares molest. 


And the lily—beauteous flow’ret !— 
Sees its form reflected there; 

Laves its petals in the wavelet, 
While its fragrance fills the air. 


Fare thee well, thou woodland treasure, 
I have left thee with regret ; 

But I often think, with pleasure, 
I shall gaze upon thee yet. 





SONNET.—ERATO. 
BY WM. ALEXANDER. 


Erato! muse divine of amorous song! 

The rose-crowned little Loves and Graces three 
Haunt thy green groves and grots continually, 

Lingering to hear thee thy love-lays prolong: 

Of love’s domains and rights thou best canst tell 
Such, erst, it was thy province still to claim; 
Since, thine to true-love’s was a kindred name, 

Love dwelling with thee in the selfsame cell ; 

She, too, whose songs, in golden evening hours, 
Were poured to Phaon, from the cliff, of yore, 
Did, in thy strains, most piteously deplore 

Neglected love—o’erborne by love’s strong powers— 

The plaintive warblers of the shady grove, 

And virgins learn from thee their elegies of love. 
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Fig. 1.—A muslin spencer, made by a broad em- 
broidered Swiss insertion down the front, and encir- 
cling the throat. This is in turn finished on each 
side by a medium ruffle of muslin flouncing to corre- 
spond. (Flouncing, be it remembered, is the proper 
name for embroidered muslin or cambric, strips or 
bands.) With a bow of satin ribbon, or a large 
brooch, at the throat, this will be found a simple 
but elegant chemisette. Valenciennes or any thread 
lace may be arranged in the same manner on a net 
foundation. 

Fig. 2.—A book or Swiss muslin chemisette, in- 
tended for mourning. The principal noveltv con- 
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sists in the narrow plaits running crosswise instead 
of lengthwise. The collar is tucked to correspond, 
and fits closely to the throat. To be fastened by 
small pearl or jet studs; a brooch, or bow of black 
gauze ribbon, at the throat. 

Fig. 3.—Chemisette to be worn by a young girl, 
with a low corsage. It is very simple, and easily 
arranged; of muslin folds, insertion, and edging. 
It is more particularly suitable, however, to be worn 
under a half handkerchief of thudle, the lace coming 
in close folds to the throat. 

Fig. 4.—Embroidered on each side, with a ruffle 
of embroidery laid over. 


























CROCHET VASE TO COVER A FLOWER-POT. 79 
CAPS ND UNDERSLEEVES. 
Fig. 2. Fig. 3. 





Fig. 1.—An invalid’s cap, of plain cambric lawn, 
the front in three ruffles, headed by a shirr of the 
same, edged with fine needle-work scallops. A 
narrow edging encircles the face ruffle, and the 
broad lawn strings, upon which it descends a short 
distance. Loops of alternate green and violet rib- 
bon are placed between the ruffles. 

Fig. 2.—Dress cap for dinner or evening, com- 
posed of bands of ribbon and falls of broad lace, 
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a knot of ribbon, mixed with a drooping bouquet 
of white jessamine buds and foliage, falling very 
low by the face. 

Fig. 3.—Muslin undersleeve, intended for walk- 
ing-dress. It comes closer to the wrist and affords 
more protection from the chill air than the pagoda 
or trumpet styles. The band is of broad Swiss in- 
sertion, a feather-stitch pattern, with two ruffles 
following over the hand, of a flouncing to corre- 
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disposed @ la Marie Stuart. The side is formed of } spond. 
CROCHET VASE TOCOVER A FLOWER-POT. 


Materials.—8 shades of scarlet or violet single Berlin wool, 
4 skeins of each shade; 8 yards of white blind cord; 3 
skeins of shaded green spangled wool; 1 ball of white and 
silver, and 1 ball of blue and silver twine; or if the vase 
is worked with violet wool, use pink and silver twine in- 
stead of the blue, a skein of green wire, No. 23, Penelope 
needle, No. 3, to work the scarlet wool; and No. 2 to work 
the green wool and twine. 


ComMENCcE with the darkest shade of scarlet wool, 
and make 144 chain, worked tight. This chain 
should measure 13 inches for an ordinary sized 
cover; but if a particular size is required, the nar- 
rowest part of the pot should be measured, and the 
rounds increased accordingly. Make the chain round. 


let round.—Take the cord, and leaving an end of 
one yard, place the other part along the foundation 
chain, and work a round of plain crochet, carrying 
the cord under the stitches; the cord should be kept 
the same size as the chain by holding it with the 
work between the finger and thumb of the left hand. 
Leave the cord at the back, as it is only used in the 
alternate rounds. 

2d.—(1 chain, miss 1 and 1 treble, 71 times), end 
with 1 chain; the needle should be put in both 
edges of the previous stitches to make it firm. 

3d.—Join on the 7th shade, and work the cord 
under; (miss 1 and 3 plain in the 1 chain of the last 


round, 72 times.) In this round the cord should not 
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be quite so tight, and should measure nearly 134 
inches in circumference. Every round in which the 
cord is used should measure one-third of an inch 
more than the preceding. 

4th.—1 chain, miss 2 and 1 treble. 
t chain. 

5th.—6th shade and cord, *, miss 1 and 3 plain 
in the one chain, 7 times; then miss 1 and 4 plain 
in the next 1 chain. Repeat from * all round. 

6th.—As 4th round. 

7th.—5th shade and cord, miss 1 and 3 plain in 
the 1 chain. Repeat. 

8th.—As 4th round. Repeat as the 5th, 6th, 7th, 
and 8th rounds, 5 times more, working 2 rounds of 
each shade. After the 16th round the shades are to 
be reversed. 

29¢h.—S8th shade and cord, as 7th; then fasten 
off, cut off the cord, and sew it over at the back to 


Repeat, end 
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secure it, then return to the cord left at the com- 
mencement; and for the 

30¢h.—7th shade and cord, working along the 
foundation chain, 1 plain, then 2 plain in the next 


stitch. Repeat. 
3lst.—6th shade, 2 chain, miss 2,1 treble. Re- 
peat. 


32d.—5th shade and cord, miss 1 and 4 plain in 
the 2 chain. Repeat and fasten off the cord and 


wool; 
FIRST BORDER OF LEAVES. 


let round.—Commence with the shaded green 
wool, make 18 chain, turn, miss 1, 13 plain, leaving 
4 chain. Repeat 18 times more, then join to the 
Ist stitch to make it round. 

2d.—For the Ist leaf, carry the wire under the 
stitches, work 4 plain on the 4 chain; and up the 
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other side of the single stitches, 2 plain, 2 treble, 3 
long, 2 treble, 4 plain, turn, and down the other 
side, 3 plain, 2 treble, 3 long, 2 treble, 2 plain, *; 
then 4 plain on the 4 chain, and up the next leaf, 
2 plain, 2 treble, 1 long; join to the last long stitch 
of the other leaf; 2 long, 2 treble, 4 plain, turn; 3 
plain, 2 treble, 3 long, 2 treble, 2 plain. Repeat 
from * to the end. Fasten off, and sew the founda- 
tion chain of these leaves to the wrong side of the 
last round of the vase. 

Seconp Borper or LeAves.—Work as the Ist, 
making 21 leaves instead of 19, and sew it te the 
wrong side of the last round at the top of the vase. 


WREATH OF FLOWERS AND LEAVES. 


Fist Frower.—Commence with the white and 
silver twine, work 5 chain and make it round. 

1st round.—Work 5 stitches plain. 

2d.—(3 chain and 1 plain, 5 times.) 

3d.—(1 chain, 1 treble in the 3 chain; then 2 
chain, 1 treble in the same 3 chain); 1 chain, 1 
single on the 1 plain of the last round. Repeat 4 
times more and fasten off, by knotting the two ends 
together. Work 7 flowers more the same; then 
make 8 flowers with the blue and silver. 

Commence with the shaded green wool, * make 
19 chain for the 

First Lear.—Turn and down the chain, miss 1, 
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6 single; turn so as to cross the stem, leaving the 
remaining chain for the stem; then 3 chain, and 
up the other side of the single stitches, work 2 treble 
in one stitch; 2 treble, 4 plain, turn, and down the 
other side, 3 plain, 2 treble, 2 treble in one stitch ; 
3 chain, 1 single in the same stitch as the 2 treble; 
then 3 plain and 1 single down the stem, which fin- 
ishes the leaf, leaving 8 chain for the centre stem; 
13 chain, join to the foundation chain of a white 
flower, miss 1, 3 plain and 1 single on the 13 chain, 
leaving 8 chain for the centre stem. Repeat from 
* 7 times more, joining a blue and a white flower 
alternately ; when finished, work 5 plain more down 
the stem of last flower; and to form 

Tue Seconp Sine.—* * 11 chain for the next 
leaf, work as the Ist leaf, when finished, work 3 
plain on the 3 chain of the centre stem, and 5 plain 
on the next 8 chain of the centre stem; then 5 
chain, join toa blue flower, miss 1, 3 plain and 1 
single on the 5 chain; then 3 plain on the 3 chain 
of the centre stem, and on the next 8 chain, work 5 
plain. Repeat from * * 7 times more, joining on a 
white and blue flower alternately. Fasten off. Place 
the centre stem of the wreath along the two centre 
rounds of the vase, the point of the leaves of the Ist 
side to the 19th round of the vase, and the point of 
the leaves of the 2d side to the 7th round; then 
sew it to the vase. 
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INFANT’S CAP. 


(See Plate in front of Book.) 


Materials. —Marsland’s crochet thread, No. 60, Penelope 
crochet, No. 4. 

Make a round foundation by working 9 stitches 
in double crochet over a loop formed by the thread, 
work 1 round, increasing by working 2 stitches in 
each stitch. 

2d round.—Chains of 7 united to every 3d stitch. 

3d.—Chains of 9 united to centre stitch of chain. 

4th.— Double crochet. 

5th.—1 long, 3 chain, miss 1. 

6th.—Double crochet. 

7th.—3 double crochet, 7 chain, miss 3, 1 double 
crochet, 9 chain, miss 1, 1 double crochet, 7 chain, 
miss 3, repeat in all 6 times. 

8th.—3 double crochet in d crochet, 2 d crochet, 7 
long, 2 d crochet in space formed by 7 chains, 2 d 
crochet, 9 long, 2 d crochet in space formed by 9 
chains, 2 d crochet, 7 long, 2 d crochet in space 
formed by 7 chains, repeat. 

9th.—1 d crochet in centre stitch of the 9 long 
stitches of former round, 22 chains, repeat. 

10th.—Double crochet. 

11th.—1 long, 5 chain, miss 2, repeat. 

12th.—1 long in centre chain, 5 long, repeat. 

13th.—Like 12th. 14th.—Double crochet. 

15th and 16th.—Like 7th and 8th rounds. 

17th.—1 long, 3 chain, miss 2, worked in 14th 
round and under the 15th and 16th rounds. 


; 
; 





18th.—1 long in centre stitch of chain, 5 chain. 

19th.—Like 18th round. 

20th.—1 long in centre of chain, 5 chain, repea 
6 times, 5 long, repeat all round. 

21st.—5 long on last 5 chains, 5 chain, 5 long, 5 
chain, 1 long in centre of chain, 5 times, repeat. 

22d.—5 long as before, 5 chain, 1 long in centre 
of chain, 5 chain, 5 long, 5 chain, 1 long, 4 times, 
repeat. 

23d.—Like 22d round. 

24th.—Like 21st round. 

25th.—Like 20th round. 

Repeat these 5 rounds 2 more times, work 2 
rounds, 5 chain, 1 long, and 1 round in double cro- 
chet. Now leave a space for the back part, and 
work on the head-piece like 7th, 8th, 9th, and 10th 
rounds, 5th round, 2 d long in first 2 stitches, 4 chain 
miss 4, repeat 6th row, 1 long, 5 chain, miss 4, rc 
peat 7th row like 6th, 8th row, 1 long, 5 chain 3 
times, 10 long in 10 chains, repeat 1 long, 5 chain 
twice, 5 long, 5 chain, 1 long in 5th long, 5 chain, 
5 long, 5 chain, repeat former 9th row, 1 long, 5 
chain, 5 long, 5 chain, 1 long 3 times, 5 long, repeat 
10th row like 8th, 11th like 7th, 12th, 13th, 14th, like 
7th, 6th and 5th, work 2 rows like 7th and 8th rounds, 
2 rows like 9th and 10th rows, 3 like 6th row, work 
all round 2 d long, 4 chain, miss 4, except at the 
corners; and finish with a round in double crochet. 





NETTING.—GARNITURE 


THE HAIR. 
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(See Plate in front of Book.) 


Materials.—Knitting cotton, No. 16. Mexhes No. 2 and 18. 
Commence with 100 loops on mesh No. 18, net 6 
rows, then on mesh No. 2 net 12 rows, net 6 rows 


on mesh No. 18. 


Wash, stiffen, and iron on the wrong side. 

Arrange so that the first and last rows shall be 
placed together, and the fulness in the centre form 
a frill. 





COTTAGE 
Fig. 1. 














Fig. 1 is a sloping writing-desk, to a scale of one 
inch to a foot. It is used on a library-table. A 
part of this is made flat, with a lid to cover the ink- 


stands, pens, £c. 
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FURNITURE. 








Fig. 2, to the same scale, is a small reading-desk, 
which stands on the table, and occupies but little 


space. 
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Fig. 1. 


FRONT. 














TiALF OF SLEEVE. 


Fig. 2. 
COLLAR. q BACK. 
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Fig. 1, front; A to A to fold back. Fig. 2, back. % worn both in and out of the house. Velvet or cloth 
Por in-door dress. Collar to fix on out-door dress. { are the materials of which it is composed; and the 
The boy’s dress here shown is very generally 


belt is a patent leather one. 
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Tue recent “strikes,” as combinations among working- 
men to raise the price of their labor are significantly 
termed, suggest to many minds new ideas respecting “ wo- 
man’s sphere.” 

Where, in this republican land, shall her field of work 
be fixed? We hold no Amazonian theories of woman’s 
capability to do man’s work. Not in the drudgery of life, 
the hard out<loor employments, should her delicate hand 
be found. These are for man’s strength of limb and physi- 
cal energy to support bodily fatigue and exposure. 

Nor is woman’s appropriate sphere in money-seeking 
pursuits, like the mercantile, for instance, which can only 
be well managed by the entire devotion of the individual 
to his business, and its success demonstrated by pecuniary 
gain. Women may be helpers—clerks in clothing and 
fancy stores; but we should be very sorry to see them 
where “ merchants most do congregate.” 

It should never be forgotten that the moral power of the 
world is in the keeping of the female sex; subjecting wo 
men to the necessity of toiling to add to the wealth of the 
world, or to support men in idleness or in war, demoral- 
izes a community, and would, if made the rule, destroy all 
hope for our race. 

Home is woman’s world; the training of the young her 
profession ; the happiness of the household her riches; the 
improvement of morals her glory. Such would be her 
position were the world rightly ordered; but sin has made 
society chaotic, and its most deplorable miseries are found 
in the degradation of the female sex. Savage life imposes 
on women all the drudgery of toi); heathenism takes from 
them their own appropriate employments for men. Both 
systems destroy all healthful moral power in either sex. 

Women should have their own work, be fitted to do it, 
and enjoy its reward. Then the world will be blest and 
beautified, because men will, of necessity, become nobler 
and do their own work better, when they are just to the 
gentle sex who cannot compel this justice. 

We have said that to amass wealh is not woman’s pro- 
vince; still, she may be left to support herself; she may 
have helpless ones depending on her for aid. For these 
needs the lighter industrial employments, that can be done 
without exposure abroad in fields, or in workshops among 
men, should be open to her hand. And all indoor pur- 
suits she should be encouraged to learn and undertake, 
because these harmonize with her natural love of home 
and its duties, from which she should never, in idea, be 
divorced. Drawing, designing, engraving, are pursuits for 
women; so are the employments of type-setting and waiting 
on the table. This last seems naturally to belong to her. 
Why should women do the harder in-door work of wash- 
ing, ironing, scrubbing, cooking (or the drudgery of it), and 
men be employed to carry in the food and wait at table? 
The man’s service being easier and more pleasant, yet paid 
at a far higher rate of wages. Is such an arrangement 
just or good? Has not man intruded into woman's sphere 
in this domestic service? 

We hope the late “ waiters’ strikes” will have the effect 
of breaking up this monopoly by men-servants of the most 
agreeable and profitable portion of domestic labor. Female 
waiters can be easily trained to do the duties of the table 
as well, or better than bearded men. 
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In Boston, young girls have long been employed in type- 
setting, and the arrangement has been found beneficial. 
The late “ printer's strike” in New York has introduced 
there the same system, which will, we doubt not, be found 
of great advantage to young women wanting employment, 
and also to those who kindly open to them this new pursuit. 

The editor of the New York “Day-Book” bravely led the 
way—employs six female compositors in his office, and 
closes an able article on the gubject with these manly and 
excellent sentiments. We trust his good example will be 
rewarded by the warm approval of generous men and 
lovely women :— 

“Had we the means, we would hire a large room, and 
put thirty or forty of these girls into it, and put them to 
work, learning them to set type at once. It would, in our 
opinion, be the greatest benefit we could confer upon the 
poor working girls and seamstresses in this city. Why 
will not some of our charitable and benevolent societies try 
this thing? Five dollars will teach a girl how to set type, 
and qualify her to earn a living. Come, Mr. Greeley, and 
you woman’s right brawlers, lend us a helping hand. Here 
is something that is practical. We have started the thing, 
and put six girls to work; this for us is a good deal. If 
each of you will do as much, thousands of poor girls will 
have good employment furnished them immediately. Here 
is an example for these model reformers and universal 
philanthropists. Let us see how many will follow it.” 

The press of Philadelphia has come out nobly on this 
subject of woman’s right to the easiest and pleasantest in- 
door employments. The “ Ledger” has the following sensi- 
ble remarks :— 

“ Femate Empiorment.—A contemporary offers judicious 
and cogent arguments in favor of enlarging the sphere of 
occupations for females. The ‘ Ledger’ has done the same 
for a series of years. And has it not been expanded? We 
think it has; and is still progressing. But it may well be 
doubted how far societies instituted for that purpose can 
accomplish or materially aid the object. Are not the best 
means to attain this ohject an educational character, and 
have not the common schools done more towards it than 


any other cause? Would not a course of school instruction 


_fer females, adapted to their more general employment, 


have the effect desired ? 
* * * * * * * 

“ This is unquestionably a matter for education; which 
is now conducted altogether on the plan of females having 
no other employment than that of the needle; an idea that 
is carefully inculeated in the nursery, carried thence to the 
school-room, and universally confirmed by the sanction of 
society; an idea as false in itself as it is pernicious in its 
tendency, and one that cannot too soon be made to give 
place to a more enlarged, rational, and humane conception 
of female destination, with a view to elevate their condi- 
tion, morally and intellectually. Would not a Female 
High School do this?” 

Yes, the Hien Scnoot ror Gmis!—that is what Philadel- 
phia lacks, and must have before the city attains her high- 
est eminence. Educate the girls properly, and the world 
will soon see a better and nobler race of men. 

But we must not omit our thanks to the gentlemanly 
editors of the “ American and Gazette,” for the very effect- 
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ive manner in which they have advocated this just cause. 
Here is a short extract; would that we had room for the 
whole article :— 

“ This is a grievous wrong, which is daily crushing hope 
out of the hearts of the young women of the land, burying 
faculties which might be converted by cultivation and ex- 
ercise to the great benefit of the public, and causing an 
amount of physical and moral suffering which, could it be 
computed, would amaze and sadden the community. There 
is a plain and easy remedy for this evil, and the obligation 
to correct it rests upon society. Wherever the labor of fe 
males can be substituted for that of mules, it should inva- 
riably be preferred; and we believe that, were the policy 
once fairly put in practice, and carried out to the farthest 
limits of which the capacity of the sex would admit, it 
would be the most benevolent and perhaps important re- 
form that it is possible to introduce into the industrial 
economy of every civilized State.” 

What these editors commend has been done already, and 
on a large scale by one publishing house in Philadelphia. 

Lovis A. Gopry employs now eigity-eight female operatives 
in the different departments of the “ Lapy’s Book!” This 
large number does not include the editor and female con- 
tributors. Over one hundred women, probably, are en- 
gaged on each and every number of this truly Woman’s 
Book. 


“ Lerrers To Country Grris.”*—Such is the title of a neat 
little volume from the pen of the editor of that racy paper, 
the “Saturday Visitor,” published at Pittsburg. Mrs. 
Swisshelm has filled her book with excellent counsel, prin- 
cipally adapted to the readers to whom it is addressed, but 
containing precepts and suggestions that would aid and 
improve “ girls” in any locality. The chapters upon “ Read- 
ing,” “ Useless Sewing,” “ Ventilation,” “ Filial Piety,” and 
“The Love of the Beautiful,” are those which we would 
particularly recommend. 

Mrs. Swisshelm’s style is easy and familiar; at times, we 
are constrained to say, exceeding the limits to which, in 
good taste, familiarity should extend. The step between 
the sublime and the ridiculous is not more perilous than 
that which divides the familiar from the vulgar. Our au- 
thor’s remarks in the preface upon the subject of gram- 
matical correctness are not written in that spirit of en- 
lightened candor which was required, and we are sorry 
that a really important matter should be thus glossed over. 
If there are “ ten millions of people in our land who speak 
bad English,” those who put themselves forward as in- 
s:ructors should take the trouble to qualify themselves to 
teach, and in the most effectual way—by example, and not 
give the dignity of print, which, with the uninstructed, is 
authority of solemn weight—to errors which may never 
after be eradicated. 

Sir Walter Scott, with his accustomed shrewdness, tells 
us “ never to write down to the capacity of achild. Lead 
it,” he says, “mentally to reach upward to something 
higher than it has ever grasped before.” In like manner, 
we say never write down to the ignorance of any one. To 
write grammatically is not to write obscurely. On the 
contrary, the style of the most correct writers in our lan- 
guage is eminently simple and easy to understand. It is 
in the matter, not the manner, that we must be careful not 
to “shoot our arrows too high.” It is more easy to com- 
prehend a sentence which is grammatically written than 
one incorrectly expressed. 

We are induced to make these remarks in reply to the 


* Published by John C. Riker, New York. 
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good-humored, but mistaken assertion of our author that, 
“if her book, as is alleged of the nostrums of a quack, can 
do no good, it can do no harm.” The harm it does is ob- 
vious; it sets a bad example in an important point, and 
treats as unimportant that branch of knowledge which 
more than any other stamps us as educated or the reverse. 
Every woman in our country should aspire to speak and 
write in the character which we all assume, that of a lady ; 
and she should remember that the first five minutes in 
which she converses with a person of education must set- 
tle her claims to that character in the mind of the listener. 

In thus expressing our opinion on a point of much 
importance, we but perform a duty which, in any review 
of Mrs. Swisshelm’s book, we could not conscientiously 
avoid. Her motives and exertions are in the highest degree 
praiseworthy, and we hope that she will continue her efforts 
to cultivate the minds, clevate the sentiments, and render 
useful and happy the lives of her young countrywomen. If 
“he is a benefactor to mankind who makes a blade of corn 
grow where none ever grew before,” she certainly is a bene- 
factress to her sex who roots out weeds which might have 
proved the parents of an endless growth. Upon woman 
rests the duty of training, in the most important period of 
life, not only girls, but men, and she upon whom so high a 
calling devolves should receive light that she may im- 
part it. 

NoBLe BENEVOLENcE.—Peter Cooper, Esaq., of New York, 
has lately made a donation of $300,000 for establishing an 
institution to be known as the “ Union,” the object of 
which is to be the “ moral, mental, and physical improve 
ment of the youth of the city, of the State, the country, and 
the world.” The site selected for the building is bounded 
by Astor Place, Fourth Avenue, Third Avenue, and Se 
venth Street. The edifice will be worthy the Bible House 
and Astor Library, which are nearly contiguous. 

Are girls included in the term youth, as recipients of the 
benefits of this institution, or is it intended only for boys? 
We would like to know. 


Bovrson CoLieciate Instrture is the name of a College 
for Young Ladies, located in Paris, Ky. From the tone of 
the prospectus, we infer that this institution ought to hold 
a high place in public estimation. The English course of 
study seems very comprehensive, and, with needle-work 
included, the board and tuition in all the branches of the 
literary and scientific course are but seventy-five dollars per 
term of five months. We rejoice that such facilities for a 
classical and useful education are placed before the young 
and lovely daughters of Kentucky. Rev. Dr. Mitchell and 
his daughters, who conduct the school, are doing a noble 
work, 

To Corresponpents.—The following articles are on file 
for publication: “ Odes from the Greek of Anacreon,” “ The 
Priestess,’ “I’ve been gathering Flowers, Mother,” “I 
ever will remember thee,” “ Elegiac,” “ The Sacred Shrine,” 
* Working and Dreaming,” “ To Caroline in Heaven,” “ To 
a Pet Bird,” “ My First Love,” and “Summer.” 

The following articles are not needed: “The Bridal,” 
“ When I am gone,” “ A Lament,” “The Emigrant’s Song,” 
“Lines to ——,” “Lines to Clara,” “Thoughts in a Grave- 
yard,” “Little Eva,” “Little Child’s Prayer,” “The Be- 
trayed” (the writer might do better with a better subject, 
the verse is flowing and the rhyme perfect), “ Poesy,” “ Far 
away, Love,” “I cannot Forget,” “The Rain,” “Come 
when the flowers are bright,” “TIopes and Fears,” and 
* Tsidor.” 
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Tur difficulty is, education does not usually point the 
female heart to its only true resting-place. That dear Eng- 
lish word, “home,” is not half so powerful a talisman as 
“ Uve world.” Instead of the salutary truth, that happiness 
is in duty, they are taught to consider the two things 
totally distinct; and that whoever seeks one must sacrifice 
the other. 

The fact is, our girls have no home education. When 
quite young, they are sent to schools where no feminine 
employments, no domestic habits, can be learned; and 
there they continue till they “come out” into the world. 
After this, few find any time to arrange, and make use of, 
the mass of elementary knowledge they have acquired; 
and fewer still have either leisure or taste for the inelegant, 
everyday duties of life. Thus prepared, they enter upon 
matrimony. Those early habits, which would have made 
domestic care a light and easy task, have never been 
taught, for fear it would interrupt their happiness; and 
the result is that, when cares come, as come they must, 
they find them misery. I am convinced that indifference 
and dislike between husband and wife are more frequently 
occasioned by this great error in education than by any other 
cause, . 

The bride is awakened from her delightful dream, in 
which carpets, vases, sofas, white gloves, and pearl ear- 
rings are oddly jumbled up with her lover’s looks and pro- 
mises. Perhaps she would be surprised if she knew exact- 
ly how much of the fascination of being engaged was owing 
to the aforesaid inanimate concern. Be that as it will, she 
is awakened by the unpleasant conviction that cares de- 
And what effect does this produce upon 
her character? Do the holy and tender influences of do- 
mestic love render self-denial and exertion a bliss? No! 
They would have done so had she been properly educated ; 
but now she gives way to unavailing fretfulness and repin- 
ing; and her husband is at first pained, and finally dis- 
custed, by hearing, “I never knew what care was when I 
lived in my father’s house.” “If I were to live my life 
over again, I would remain single as long as I could, with- 
out the risk of being an old maid.” Ilow injudicious, how 
short-sighted is the policy which thus mars the whole hap- 
piness of life, in order to make a few brief years more gay 
and brilliant! I have known many instances of domestic 
ruin and discord produced by this mistaken indulgence of 
I never knew but one where the victim had moral 
She was a 


volve upon her. 


mothers. 
courage enough to change all her early habits. 
young, pretty, and very amiable girl, but brought up to be 
perfectly useless; a rag-baby would, to all intents and pur- 
poses, have been as efficient a partner. She married a 
young lawyer, without property, but with good and in- 
creasing practice. She meant to be a good wife; but she 
did not know how. Her wastefulness involved him in 
debt. He did not reproach, though he tried to convince 
and instruct her. 
“I try to do the best I can; but, when I lived at home, 
mother always took care of everything.” Finally, poverty 
came upon him “like an armed man,” and he went into a 
remote town in the western States to teach a school. His 
wife folded her hands and cried, while he, weary and dis- 
couraged, actually came home from school to cook his own 
At last his patience, and her real love for him, 
impelled her to exertion. She promised to learn to be use- 
ful, if he would teach her. And she did learn! And the 
cbange in her habits gradually wrought such a change in 


She loved him; and, weeping, replied, 


supper. 


her husband's fortune, that she might bring her daughters 
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up in idleness, had not experience taught her that econo- 
my, like grammar, is a very bard and tiresome study, after 
we are twenty years old. 


POCKET-MONEY. 
BY MISS BREMER. 


A woman must have her own peculiar treasury, be it 
great or small. Ten, fifty, a hundred, or a thousand 
dollars—a proper proportion; but her own, for which 
she need only account to herself. Would you know the 
“ wherefore,” you men, who oblige your wives to keep an 
account even of their pins toa penny? Well, it is for your 
own rest and convenience. You do not think so? Look 
then: a maid breaks a cup, or a servant breaks a glass; or 
suddenly at once, teapots, cups, and glasses fall to pieces, 
which no one has broken, etc. The mistress of the house, 
whe has no pocket-money, and who must keep in order 
cups and glasses, goes to her husband, tells him the mis 
fortune, and desires some money to make up the loss. He 
scolds at the servants, at his wife, who ought to see after 
the servants: “ Yes, money—a little money—money does 
not grow up out of the ground, nor does it rain down from 
heaven—many little brooks make a great stream,” and 
more of the same; at last, he gives a little money, and 
gets into a very ill humor. 

Now, if the wife has her own pocket-money, no such lit- 
tle vexations come near him. Children, 
misfortune remain the same, but no disorder is observed ; 
everything exists as before—everything is in order; and 


servants, and 


the head of the house, who perhaps with the greatest ease 
can give away at once several thousand dollars, need not, 
for the sake of a twelve-shilling piece, lose the balance of 
his temper, which is a treasure as inestimable to the whole 
house as to himself. 

And do you account as nothing (you nabob without feel- 
ing!) those little surprises, those little birth<lay joys which 
your wife can prepare for you? Those thousand little 
pleasures, which, unexpected as meteors, like them shine 
in the heaven of the house, and which will be given you 
by the tenderness of your wife, by means of money—which 
you have given to her in a large sum, to receive it back, a 
rich income of convenience and joy in small ones. 


LADIES THEIR OWN HELP. 


BY MISS MACINTOSH. 


“Not dependent upon hired services! What! would 
you have a lady cook and wash ?” 

Certainly not, we reply, if she can avoid it; but we would 
have her know how to perform even these offices, if neces- 
sary; for we contend it is better to cook a dinner than to 
want one, and better, and more lady-like even, to wash our 
own clothing than to wear it unclean. The last is a labor, 
however, which requires the strength of practised muscles, 
and might be found impossible to unaccustomed hands, 
were it not for the aid of those mechanical arts, to whose 
benign infiuence on social life we have already alluded. 

Let us say to those who hear with scorn of ludics so en- 
gaged, that we have known, even here, the fair daughter 
of luxury who had been delicately reared in anticipation of 
a life that should be as a fairy dream, suddenly driven 
from her home of affluence to one of poverty; and never 
did we so value the accomplishments which were intended 
to give a new charm to the promise of her earlier days, as 
when we saw them cheering and brightening, not herself 
only, but all who dwelt within the shadow of her darkened 
life. 
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Literary Notices. 


Books By Mart.—Now that the postage on printed matter 
is so low, we offer our services to procure for our subscrib- 
ers or others any of the books that we notice. Informa- 
tion touching books will be cheerfully given by inclosing a 
stamp to pay return postage. 











From A. Hart, Philadelphia :— 

THE YEAR-BOOK OF FACTS IN SCIENCE AND ART: 
exhibiting the most important Discoverics and Improvements 
of the past Year: in Mechanics and the Useful Arts ; Natural 
Philosophy ; Electricity ; Chemistry ; Zoology and Botany ; 
Geology and Geography ; Meteorology By 
John Timbs, Editor of the “ Arcana of Science and Art.” 
The title of this volume will be a sufficient recommenda- 
tion of its contents to all who deem it essential to keep 


and Astronomy. 


themselves posted on subjects of importance connected with 
modern progress. It is, indeed, in itself, a great history of 
progress, in contrast with which the speculations of certain 
noisy reformers are ephemeral and utterly worthless, 

ESSAYS AND MISCELLANIES. Choice Cullings from 
the Manuscripts of Grace Aguilar, author of the “Women of 
Israel,” “ Vale of Cedars,” “Spirit of Judaism,” “Woman's 
Friendship,” “ Jewish Faith,” etc. ete. Grace Aguilar was 
herself one of the gifted daughters of Israel, and hence we 
are not surprised to find her enthusiastic in the defence of 
the ancient faith of the chosen people of God. There are 
many things in her writings which, though they may not 
convince us of the truth of that which she advocates, will 
at least warm our Christian charities towards her people. 

THE SLAVE TRADE, DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN: 
Why it Exists,and How it may be Ertinguished. By Henry 
C. Carey, author of “Principles of Political Economy,” 
“The Past, the Present, and the Future,” ete. etc. The 
author of this work has long been extensively knowu as an 
able writer on subjects connected with national or political 
economy, and as a strenuous advocate of the principles of 
protection, in opposition to those of free trade. In the pre- 
sent treatise, his ohject appears to be to strengthen his 
favorite theories by the introduction of new arguments, 
and by conclusions drawn from the existence and the na- 
tural tendencies of slavery, as they appear to him, as weil 
in our own as in other countries, where, however, the ex- 
istence of slavery is denied. Without entering into the 
peculiar views of Mr. Carey on all the subjects he has dis 
eussed, and without pretending that we have given his in- 
quiries a close or critical examination, we are nevertheless 
convinced that he has argued the points which he is desir- 
ous of establishing with great clearness and candor, and 
that he has brought to his aid such an array of facts and 
statistics as he seems to have confidently thought sufficient 
to convince his readers of the truthfulness of his deductions. 

From CxHaries Scripner, New York, through A. Harr, 
Philadelphia :-— 

THE TRANSLATORS REVIVED: a Biographical Memoir 
of the Authors of the English Version of the Holy Bible. By 
A. W. McClure. Ata period in the Christian church when 
there happens to be so much controversy existing about 
the reliableness and authenticity of the English trans!ation 
of the Holy Scriptures, not only among Protestants and 
Catholics, but among Protestant denominations maintain- 
ing distinct dogmas, the author of this work has probably 


performed an acceptable service in reviving the reputations 
for real piety and profound scholarshi 
divines who furnished us with the version still in common 
use in Great Britain and America. 
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AN HISTORICAL SKETCH OF ROBIN HOOD AND 
CAPTAIN KIDD. By William W. Campbell. The title of 
this book will attract the attention of those who take de- 
light in perusing the adventures of a class of men who 
have made themselves more famous on account of their 
crimes, committed on the land and on the ocean, than for 
their virtues and their obedience to the laws. 

HOME-LIFE IN GERMANY. By Charles Loring Brace, 
author of * Hungary in 1851.” This is a calm, philosophi- 
cal view of the condition of Germany, social, moral, reli- 
gious, and political; it will therefore greatly interest the 
reader who desires to obtain a candid and truthful illustra- 
tion of the characteristics of the people. 

From Lrpprncort, Gramno, & Co. (successors to Gricg & 
Elliot), No. 14 North Fourth Street, Philadelphia :— 

THE WAVERLEY NOVELS. By Sir Walter 
Complete in twelve volumes. Printed from the latest Eng- 
lish editions, embracing the author's last corrections, pre- 
Nothing need be said of the lite: 


Scott. 





faces, and notes. ary 
worth of this work; its merits have been settled long age. 
The writings of this eminent man are classical, and no 
person pretending to letters and a taste, who can read 
English, but is familiar with these wonderful creations of 
genius. 

We now only need call attention to this particular aii- 
tion. It is one of the best and most convenient we have 
ever seen. Clear type, good print, convenient size; each 
volume ornamented with two effective engravings; and 
then the binding in cloth, with gilt backs, renders the 
series an ornament to any library. It is particularly fitted 
for ladies, their boudoirs, libraries, and parlor tables. We 
do not know a more acceptable birthday or Christmas pre- 
sent for a young lady than these beautiful volumes would 
be. The liberal publishers cannot fail of meeting with a 
large sale of this edition, for it is very cheap, only twelve 
dollars. 

EPITOME OF GREEK AND ROMAN 

yith Explanatory Notes and Vocabulary. 
Hart, Principal of the Philadelphia High School, a Member 
of the Philosophical Society, etc. etc. We learn from the 
preface that this volume “is a brief but very comprehen- 
sive and perspicuous epitome of classical mythology, writ- 
ten in the purest Latin—the diction being almost entirely 
taken from Ovid and Virgil—and of rare value both as a 
text-book of Latin and a text-book of mythology.” 

TRAVELS IN EGYPT AND PALESTINE. By J. Thomas, 
M.D. This is a very unpretending little volume, and yet 
it abounds in facts and in peculiarities relating to the peo- 


MYTHOLOGY. 
By John §, 


ple and the countries visited, which have escaped the ob- 
servation, and, of course, elicited no remarks or reflections 
from those who had previously passed over the same routes, 
Our author, however, is not one of that class of travellers 
who are generally more intent on describing their own 
feelings and petty disappointments than they are in pre- 
senting their 1 aders with graphic and unprejudiced views 
of whatever of interest may have come in their way; and 
the consequence is, he has presented us with something 
that is practical, and, at the same time, entertaining. 
GREAT TRUTHS BY GREAT AUTHORS. A Diction- 
ary of Aids to Reflection, Quotations of Maxims, Metaphors, 
Yunsels, Cuutions, Aphorisms, Proverbs, &c. de. From 
writers of all ages and both hemispheres. This is a very 
handsome volume, the centents of which are fully ex- 
plained in the title. It is but just of the compiler to say, 
however, that he has performed bis task with unusual 
taste and discrimination. This selection from the writings 
of “Great Authors” has been rendered the more acceptable 
to American readers, because it embraces numerous ex- 


tracts from the writings of our distinguished countrymen. 
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From Dersr & Maer, Auburn, N. Y., and Dersy, OrTox, 
& Muwuaay, Buffalo, N. Y., through Lippincott, GRamBo, & 
Co., Philadelphia :— 

THE AUSTRALIAN CAPTIVE; or, an Authentic Nurra- 
tive of F fleen Years in the Life of William Jackman. In 
which, among various other adventures, is included a 
forced residence of a year and a half among the Cannibals 
of Nuyt’s Land, on the coast of the great Australian Bight 
Also including, with other appendices, Australia and its 
gold, from the latest and best authorities. With various 
illustrations. Edited by Rev. L. Chamberlayne. The au- 
thor of this book has taken considerable pains to present 
us with the rough scenes and horrible passages in the life 
of an uneducated sailor, in quite an imposing literary 
dress; while the wood-engraver has certainly labored very 
hard to place his groups of savages in as modest positions 
as seems to have been possible. 

THE LIFE OF LADY JANE GREY. By David W. Bart- 
] The object of the author of this volume “ has been to 
prepare a popular sketch of the life of Lady Jane Grey—to 
make a book so convenient in size and so simple in style, 
as to command the attention of the million.” We sympa- 
ze with him, however, and so perhaps will the “ mil- 
n,” when he feels it necessary to “ upologize most hearti- 

for the manner in which he has executed his task.” But 
why do men perform tasks for which they feel obliged most 
heartily to apologize, when the same tasks, as they tacitly 
admit, have been much better performed by those from 
whom they obtain their materials? Has the struggle to 
produce a popular book any connection with individual 
popularity, in the contemplation of which the severe truths 
of history are sometimes changed to meet the popular pre- 
judices? We would ask some of our popular historians to 
answer plainly, did we not know that they would find it 
much easier to apologize for the manner in which they have 
executed their tasks. 

DICK WILSON, TITLE RUMSELLER’S VICTIM; or, Hu- 
manity Pleading for the “ Maine Law.” A Temperance 
Story, Founded cn Fuct. By John K. Cornyn. With an 
introduction by Thurlow W. Brown. This is a most elo- 
quent appeal in favor of the Maine Law. Much as has 
been written upon the subject of temperance, there are 
thrilling passages and enough of melancholy incidents in 
this volume to prove that it has not yet been exhausted. 

FRONTIER LIFE: or, Scenes and Adrentures in the South- 
west. By Francis Hardman. Those who are fond of the 
exciting incidents peculiar to border warfare and half 
savage, half civilized life, will find this a very entertaining 
volume. ? 

From Biancaarp & Lea, Philadelphia :— 

MEMOIRS OF ELIZABETH, SECOND QUEEN OF ENG- 
LAND. 


As it will not be necessary for us to refer to the great inte- 


By Agnes Strickland. Complete in two volumes, 


rest which the industry, research, and literary abilities of 
the author have thrown around the “ Lives of the Queens of 
England,” we have only to say of the neatly printed vol- 
ume before us that, like the “ Memoirs of the Queens of 
Henry VIIL.,” recently issued by the same publishers, it is 
detached from the regular series, and presented to the 
public in a separate and distinct form. 

From Hewyry Carry Bar (successor to E. L. Carey), 
S. E. corner of Market and Fifth Streets, Philadelphia :— 

THE COMPLETE PRACTICAL DISTILLER. Compris- 
ing the most perfect and exact theoretical and practical 
description of the art of distillation and rectification, in- 
cluding all of the most recent improvements in distilling 
apparatus: instruct + for preparing spirits from the 


numerous vegetal Directions for the distil- 
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lation and preparation of all kinds of brandies and other 
spirits, spirituous and other compounds, ete. ete. All of 
which is so simplified that it is adapted not only to the use 
of extensive distilleries, but for every farmer, or others who 
may wish to engage in the art of distilling. By M. La 
Fayette Byrn, M. D., Graduate of the University of the City 
of New York, author of “ Detection of Fraud and Protection 
of Health,” “The Complete Practical Brewer,” etc. ete. 
With many engravings. As long as distilled spirits con- 
tinue to be in demand by the popular taste, it will certain- 
ly be desirable that they should be produced in as pure e 
state as may be possible. To effect this end appears to 
have been the object of the author of this treatise. 

THE LOCOMOTIVE ENGINE: including a Description 
f ucturce, Rules for Estimating its Capabilities, and 
Practical Observations on its Construction and Management. 
ty Zerah Colburn. New edition. 


From Joun 8. Tartor, New York, through I. C. Bamo, 
Philadelphia :— 

CARLOTINA AND THE SANFEDESTI; or, a Night with 
the Jesuits at Rome. By Edmund Farrene. The author of 
this book, having been “ forced to the conclusion that there 
were in reality, at the present period, but Two powERs in 
the world !—the one, representing the past, with its attend- 
ant burden of ignorance, crimes, and miseries, called Ca- 
tholicism; the other, contending for the present, and 
foreshadowing the future, known under the name of Re- 
publicanism”—having, we say, in his own language, con- 
vinced himself of the antagonism of the two powers, he 
proceeds to present us with some startling reasons, drawn 
from recent events, why he prefers Republicanism to Ca- 
tholicism. 

From Harper & Brotnens, New York, through Liypsar & 
SLAKISTON, Philadelphia :— 

YUSEF; OR, THE JOURNEY OF THE FRANGI. A 
Crusace in the East. By J. Ross Browne, author of the 
« Etchiags of a Whaling Cruise,” “ Report of the Debates in 
the Convention of California,” ete. With illustrations. 
This is a very handsome volume, and its contents are en- 
livened by veins of humor, ridicule, and sarcasm, which 
not even the dead and ghastly forms of the bishops and 
friars packed away in the Catacombs of Palermo could keep 
under restraint. Such traits may, indeed, be good evidences 
of 2 happy or careless disposition in the writer, but we 
question very much whether they are calculated to impress 
the minds of his readers with a very high appreciation of 
his truthfulness, or of his powers of candid discrimination. 
But, for all this, the book is pleasant and agreeable in its 
style, interesting in its delineations of men and manners, 
and instructive in its descriptions of such objects as seemed 
to be worthy of the author's attention. 

THE BOURBON PRINCE. The Ilistory of the Royal 
Dauphin, Louis XVIL,of France. This affecting narrative 
of the imprisonment, sufferings, and death of Louis XVII. 
has been compiled from a large work of De Beauchesne, 
which, in France, has been considered by intelligent per- 
sons of all parties conclusive on all questions relating to 
the history of the unhappy Dauphin. These pages will be 
read with peculiar interest at this time. We think they 
will fully answer the inquiry, “Is there a Bourbon among 


us 


THE MOTHER AND HER OFFSPRING. By Stephen 
Tracy, M. D., formerly a Missionary Physician to the 
A. B.C. F. M. to the Chinese. This work has been very 
highly commended by the best medical authorities for the 
“on many points 


at amount of information it contains 


respecting which mothers desire and need to be informed.” 
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From D. Arrieton & Co., New York, through C. G. Hen- 
person & Co., Philadelphia :— 

PRISMATICS BY RICHARD HAYWARD. [Illustrated 
with wood-engravings from designs by Elliot, Darley, 
Kemett, Hicks, and Rossiter. The author of this really 
beautiful volume has long been known as a contributor to 
several of our popular magazines. His name is doubtless 
familiar to many of our readers, several brilliant sketches 
from his pen having appeared in the “ Lady’s Book.” 

DOCTOR BIRCH AND HIS YOUNG FRIENDS. By Wm. 
M. Thackeray. The illustrations in this book are nume- 
rous and amusing, and are in admirable conformity with 
the humor of the satirist. 


From Moors, ANDERSON, Wiistacn, & Krys, Cincinnati, 
and Newman & Ivisox, New York, through Linpsay & 
BLAKISTON, Philadelphia :— 

LIFE OF THOMAS CHALMERS, D.D., LL.D. Edited 
by Rev. James C. Moffat, M. A., Professor of Latin and Lec- 
turer on History in the College of New Jersey, Princeton. 
This volume has been prepared with great care and indus- 
try, from the memoirs of Dr. Chalmers by Dr. Hanna, and 
is commended to that class of readers who are practically 
excluded from the benefits of that voluminous work. Dr. 
Chalmers was a zealous, faithful, learned, and eloquent 
minister of the Gospel, whose Christian life presents, for 
the edification of preachers as well as of laymen, the most 
salutary examples of energy, piety, and devotion in all 
things relating to his profession. 

From Tickyor, Reep, & Fieips, Boston, through W. P. 
Hazard, Philadelphia :— 

NOTES FROM LIFE, IN SEVEN ESSAYS. By Henry 
Taylor, author of “ Philip Van Artevelde.” Mr. Taylor is 
an able writer and a sound moralist, and in this little vol- 
ume has presented us with a fund of valuable information 
and instruction upon many of the most important practi- 
cal duties in our intercourse with our fellow-men. 

From Harper & Brorarrs, New York, through Lippr- 
cort, Grampo, & Co., Philadelphia :— 

ELLEN LINN. A Franconia Story. By the author of 
the “Rolla Books.” Peace is now restored to our house- 
hold; “ Ellen Linn” has arrived. The juveniles are now 
satisfied. We can say of “ Ellen Linn,” as we have of the 
other numbers of the Franconia books, that it is an ad- 
mirable story. By the way, one of the best descriptions we 
ever read of a snow storm is to be found in the story of 
“ Rudolphus,” one of the series. 

From Wiis P. Harwanrp, Rochester, through T. B. 
Peterson, Philadelphia :— 

THE GREAT ORATIONS AND SENATORIAL SPEECH 
OF DANIEL WEBSTER: comprising Eulogy of Adams 
and Jefferson; First Settlement of New England ; Bunker 
Hill Monument ; Reply to Hayne. A finely engraved por- 
trait of Daniel Webster accompanies this work. We think 
the force of Mr. Webster's argument would have been more 
fully comprehended, and more highly appreciated, had the 
argument of Hayne preceded the reply. 

From J. S. Reprretp, Clinton Hall, New York, through 
W. B. Zreser, Philadelphia :— 

NOTES AND EMENDATIONS TO THE TEXT OF 
SHAKSPEARE’S PLAYS, from early Manuscript Correc- 
tions in a Copy of the Folio of 1632, in the possession of J. 
Payne Collier, F. S.A. This book is a most important 
acquisition to English dramatic literature. It is wonder- 
ful how easily it clears up certain passages which the 
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learned world has been endeavoring to decipher for more 
than two hundred years. And, now that we can so plainly 
see the simplicity and truthfulness of the corrections made 
on the margin of the pages of the old volume, and made, 
too, long before many of the great critics and commenta- 
tors of Shakspeare flourished, we feel surprised that such 
errors could have so long escaped detection. It will sur- 
prise us more, however, should we hear that any of our 
modern critics, or any professed admirers of the poet, are 
destitute of a work which vindicates his fame of a thousand 
errors, blunders, and absurdities, all which, to the present 
time, no one has found it possible intelligibly to account 
for. Procure the “Notes,” therefore, we beg of you, and 
turn your reflections upon the compositors and proof- 
readers of 1652, and, at least, learn to appreciate the labors 
of the same class of persons in your own day and genera- 
tion. 


NOVELS, SERIALS, PAMPHLETS, &c. 


We are indebted to the author for the copy of a neatly 
printed pamphlet, entitled, “ Remarks on a Reprint of the 
Original Letters from Washington to Joseph Reed, during 
the American Revolution, referred to in the Pamphlets of 
Lord Mahon and Mr. Sparks.” By Jared Sparks. 

From the author, New York: “The New Bond of Love. 
Scraps from the Writer’s Album.” The object of this lit- 
tle work appears to be in the highest degree benevolent. 

From Charles Scribner, New York, through A. Hart, 
Philadelphia: “One Year: a Tale of Wedlock.” By Emily 
F. Carlen. From the original Swedish, by Alex. L. Krause 
and Albert Perce. The author of this volume is celebrated 
as a woman of uncommon energy and purity of mind, of 
the truth of which we could desire no better evidence than 
the volume itself. 

From A. Hart (late Carey & Hart), Philadelphia: “ Old 
Neighborhoods and New Scttlements; or, Christmas Even- 
Ry Emma D. E. N. Southworth, author of 


ing Legends.” 
the “Curse of Clifton,” “The Deserted Wife,” etc. ete. 
This is a handsome volume, containing a number of popu- 
lar tales, attractive in style and sentiment, and withal in 
The book is embellished 


structive in lessons of morality. 
with a portrait of the author, and a picturesque view ot 
her home and of the river Potomac. 

From M. E. Wilmer & Co., Philadelphia: “Liberty Tri- 
umphant: a National Epic Poem, in Ten Books.” By L. 
A. Wilmer. No.1, containing Book 1 complete. 

From M. W. Dodd, New York, through W. P. Hazard, 
Philadelphia: “Rachel Kell.” By the author of “ My Mo- 
ther,” “Scenes and Characters in College,” etc. This is a 
tale of rural and domestic life, the ohject of which is not so 
much to please the imagination as to correct and fortify 
the heart by good counsel.—“ The Society of Friends: a 
Domestic Narrative, illustrating the Peculiar Doctrines 
held by the Disciples of George Fox.” By Mrs. J. R. Greer, 
author of “Quakerism; or, the Story of my Life.” This 
book, we presume, may be correctly classed among the 
religious novels, or controversial novels, which are now 
popularly employed in the settlement of Christian dogmas, 
and in the fanning of sectarian prejudices. 

From D. Appleton & Co., New York, through C. G. Hen- 
derson, Philadelphia: “Memoirs, Journal, and Corre- 
spondence of Thomas Moore.” Edited by the Right Hon. 
Lord John Russell, M.P. Part 3. Price 25 cents. 

From T. B. Peterson, Philadelphia: “Father Clement: 
a True and Touching Story.” By Grace Kennedy, author 
of “Dunallen,” etc. ete—“ Harry Lorrequer.” By Charles 
Lever, author of “Charles 0’Malley, the Irish Dragoon,” 
ete.—* Charles O'Malley, the Irish Dragoon.” By the same 
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author.—“The Necromancer; or, the Mysteries of the 
Court of Henry the Eighth.” By George W. M. Reynolds, 
author of the “ Mysteries of the Court of London.” 

From H. Long & Brothers, New York: “Eustace Quen- 
tin: a Sequel to Mary Price; or, the Adventures of a 
Servant-Maid.” By G. W. M. Reynolds. 





Chemistry for Douth.' 


HEAT, LIGHT, AND FLAME. 





Svun-aqueous Votcano.—Beat, sift, and mix together one 
ounce of nitre, three ounces of powder, and three ounces 
of sulphur-vivum ; fill a pasteboard-mould with composi- 
tion and it will burn under water. 

APPLICATION OF Bopres To THE SKIN TO RENDER IT INSENS!- 


, 


BLE TO THE AcTION or Heat.—The almost incredible per- 
formance of eating hot coal, handling redhot iron, and 
similar feats performed by magicians and wizards, which 
excite the curiosity and wonder of youth, and ofttimes 
older heads, can readily be done by very simple methods 
of preparing the skin. It is a curious fact, if a teakettle be 
removed from a blazing fire and placed upon the palm of 
the hand, no inconvenience will be felt, provided the bottom 
of the kettle be well covered with soot; this, however, is 
caused by the soot preventing the heat from being trans- 
mitted from the water within, and the heated metal to the 
hand. One of the most ancient feats of magic was to 
breathe flame; a feat now looked on by many as a mira- 
cle. St. Jerome informs us that the Rabbi Barchochebas, 
who headed the Jews in their revolt, actually made his 
followers believe that he was the Messiah, by vomiting 
large jets of flame from his mouth whilst delivering any 
public declamation. 

One Eunus, a Syrian slave, who was a profound orator, 
when he wished to inspire his friends with courage, would 
emit scintillations and flames from his mouth. This feat 
is performed more simply by the modern magician, thus: 
Having rolled together some flax or hemp, so as to form a 
ball the size of a walnut, he sets it on fire, and allows it to 
burn until it is nearly consumed; he then rolls around it 
some additional flax, and by these means the fire may be 
retained in it for some considerable time. At the beginning 
of his exhibition, he introduces the ball into his mouth, 
and while he breathes through it the fire is revived, and a 
number of sparks projected from his mouth, which do no 
material injury. The following method of preparing the 
skin is, we believe, generally adopted: Take of juice of 
marshmallows, fleabane-seeds, and lime powder, equal 
parts, mix and sift them together through an extremely 
fine sieve; mix them with the juice of radishes and the 
white of an egg, and anoint the hands and mouth; allow 
it to dry, and repeat the process of anointing several times. 
“Endless Amusement,” a book published in New York, in 
the year 1831, says: “Spirits of sulphur, sal-ammoniac, 
essence of rosemary, and onion-juice, mingled together, is 
an excellent recipe.” About the year 1809, Lionetto, a 
Spaniard, astonished not only the ignorant, but men of 
profound chemical skill and learning, in several of the 
countries of Europe, by his ostensible insensibility to the 
power of fire. He handled indifferently redhot iron, drank 
boiling oil, applied to his feet redhot bars of iron, and 
similar feats equally miraculous. While giving a series 
of entertainments at Naples, Sementini, an eminent 
professor, watched his operations very narrowly, and for 


a considerable time experimented to ascertain Lionetto’s 
wonderful secret. Ie observed, in the first place, that 
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when he applied a piece of hot iron to his hair, dense fumes 
immediately arose from it; that when he touched his foot 
with the iron, similar vapors were evolved, which affected 
both the organs of sight and smell. Anxious to discover 
the means used by Lionetto to render himself capable of 
thus enduring the application of heat, Sementini performed 
several experiments upon himself, and made many im- 
portant discoveries. He found that by friction with sul- 
phurie acid (oil of vitriol) diluted with water, the skin 
might be made insensible to the action of heat of redhot 
iron ; a solution of alum, evaporated until it became spongy: 
appeared to be more effectual in these frictions. After 
having rubbed the parts with hard soap, he discovered the 
insensibility was increased. He then applied a mixture of 
soap mixed with a saturated solution of alum, which an- 
swered the purpose better than any previous compound. 

Sir David Brewster, in a letter to Sir Walter Scott, says 
“that the workmen in the king’s dockyard, at Chatham, 
plunge their hands into boiling tar with as much apparent 
esse as we could in cold water.” This singular effect is 
ascribed by him to the slowness with which tar communi- 
cates its heat, which he conceives to arise from the abun” 
dant volatile vapor which is evolved, “carrying off rapidly 
the caloric in a latent state, and intervening between the 
tar and the skin, so as to prevent the more rapid commu- 
nication of heat.” He also conceives, when the hand is 
withdrawn, and the hot tar adhering to it, the rapidity 
with which this vapor is evolved from the surface exposed 
to the air, cools it immediately. A wet finger may be 
safely dipped into a pan of boiling sugy >, and even without 
being wet, if instantly withdrawn and plunged in cold 
water. A thin crust of sugar may be thus obtained with- 
out danger. An experiment to ascertain the degree of heat 
a man could bear, with his skin prepareil, was made at 
Paris, in the presence of a number of scientific men. The 
man upon whom the experiment was made was a Spaniard, 
apparently about forty-five years of age. A cylindrical 
oven, constructed in the shape of a dome, had been heated 
four hours previous to his entrance. At the designated 
hour, the Spaniard entered the oven, clothed in red flannel, 
and there stayed, seated on a footstool, fourteen minutes, 
exposed to a heat from forty-five to fifty degrees of a me- 
tallic thermometer, the graduation of which did not ascend 
higher than fifty. At his coming out of the oven, his pulse 
beat one hundred and thirty-four pulsations in a minute, 
though it was but seventy-two at his going in. A second 
and third experiment was made upon the same man with 
similar success, his pulse being, in the last experiment, one 
hundred and ninety. 

Some bodies have the peculiar property of rendering 
linen or muslin incombustible, such as borax, alum, salt, 
&c.; linen steeped in a very strong solution of alum or 
borax a few days, and then allowed to dry, will not burn 
when applied to flame. 

The above is written merely with the view of making 
fire-eating, &c.. no miracle; but we would caution our 
young readers to guard against making similar experi- 
ments; serious accidents might occur, unless the process 
was judiciously managed, and such performances are only 
fit for men of profound chemical knowledge. 


Proor THAT FLAME 1s HotLow.—Pour some spirits of wine 
into a watch-glass and inflame it; place a straw across 
this flame, and it will only be ignited and charred at the 
outer edge; the middle of the straw will be uninjured, for 
there is no igniting matter in the centre of the flame; or 
introduce into the middle of the flame one end of a glass 
tube, when the vapor will rise through it, and may be 
lighted at the other end of the tube. 




















Gobeyys Arm- Chair. 


Our Juty Numper.—Plate of the Creation, in seven ta- 
tieaux, engraved by Tucker from an original design by John 
Gilbert, of London. It will be seen that we have neither 
prose nor verse to accompany this splendid plate. It does 
not need it, The first chapter of Genesis is its best illus- 
tration. 

Our Fasnion Ptate.—This we pronounce, without fear 
of contradiction, the most beautiful plate of Fashions ever 
produced in this country. The engravings in this number 
are numerous and appropriate. 





Dress PaTTerNs.—We are assured by many of our sul- 
scribers that our patterns for cutting dresses are of great 
use to them. We are glad of it, as our whole aim is to 
please our lady subscribers. 

Tae Twenty-Fourta Year.—This number is the com- 
mencement of the twenty-fourth year of our publishing 
the “Lady’s Book,” and its only publisher from the com- 
mencement of the work. Now isa proper time for us to 
return our heartfelt thanks to the people of the United 
States, ladies in particular, who have so generously sus- 
tained us through this long period. Rival magazines have 
started and died, others have continued and succeeded, 
but their death or success in no way affects the ladies’ own. 
That succeeds under all competitions, and is nowin a more 
flourishing condition than at any period of its existence. 
Our thanks are also due to the press of the country for the 
noble manner in which they have sustained us through 
this long period of time. We have had panic years, wars, 
Democratic and Whig administrations, but through it all 
the press has stood by us. And with the ladies and the 
press on our side, we bid defiance to any opposition. 





“Wuo reads an American book?” We seldom open an 
English magazine that we do not find one or more stories 
taken from the “Lady’s Book.” Well, we consider it as a 
compliment, and they are perfectly welcome to them. 


A CORRESPONDENT has sent us a poem, from which we 
publish “a sample brick :”— 


Where the tall mullin rears its yellow head, 

Where “ Godey’s Book” is always read, 
N—w b—d— appears! 

In his hand a bat, ~ 

Ready to play without his hat. 


The remainder is pretty much in the same style. 

Mrs. Supies desires us to say that she has prepared ladies’ 
dust-coats for travelling. They have a hood attached, to 
throw over the hat, so that the whole person is completely 
screened from the dust. The price of the pattern is fifty 
cents; the dresses will be from $2 50 to $5. according to the 
material. She also has patterns for ladies’ bathing-dresses, 
price fifty cents. Dresses from $3 50 to $10, according to 
quality. Also bathing-caps and complete outfits for water- 
ing-places. All orders will, in future, be sent by mail, as 
it is more expeditious, and the expense much less than by 
express. 





Tue “ Mich. Herald” says, “Godey has added a new at- 
traction, at an increased expense, Colored Fashions!” It 
is indeed an increased expense, in fact enormous, but the 
ladies would have them, and that is enough for us. 





Lerrers congratulating us on our colored fashion plates 
continue to pour in. The ladies appear to be well satisfied 
with them. 

BIL1s were sent in our June number to subscribers. As 
this is not a subscribing time of the year, we look to old 
subscribers to furnish grist for the mill. 

It will be seen, by advertisement on cover, that No. 2 of 
our book-engravings is now ready, and also the twelfth 
edition of No. 1. The “ Hallowell, Maine, Northern Light,” 
says :— 

“Gopgy’s Book or Beauty.—No publisher in the world 
understands what will] please a woman of taste better than 
Louis A. Godey; and no man living is more prompt and 
liberal in catering to a refined taste for the classic, chaste, 
and beautiful—that he has done more to create in American 
women than any other publisher—than Mr. Godey. 
Through his ever ready courtesy, we have received his 
Gallery of Splendid Engravings, containing thirty superb 
pictures, in every style of art, by the very best artists in 
the world, and many of them from the ablest masters. 

“ All are superb; and the ‘Gallery’ altogether is the 
richest thing we have ever seen. 

“Mr. Godey sends the gem by mail for fif//y cents—only 
think of it! only half a dollar for thirty exquisite pictures! 
Take our advice, ladies, and get up a run on L. A. Godey’s 
Bank of Beauty, that will give the Gallery a home on 15,000 
* down east’ centre-tables.” E. D. R. 

Tue Motrooney Stortes.—We find one-half of our ex- 
changes copying these inimitable Irish stories. We have 
read Carleton, Lever, and Lover, but we do not think that 
either of these authors approaches our friend, Sylvanus Ur- 
ban, in his truthful delineation of Irish character. We are 
promised more of them. The “ Niagara Iris” says: “In 
the present issue we publish one of Sylvanus Urban’s in- 
imitable ‘ Mulrooney Stories, than which nothing equal in 
the way of genuine Irish humor has appeared for a long 
time.” 

“The Palace Waltz,” and “The Bluebird Waltz” are the 
titles of two pieces of music, just received from the cele- 
brated music depot of T. C. Andrews & Co., 66 Spring Garden 
Street. 

MARRYING FOR Money.—There are hundreds of idle young 
men who expect to keep themselves out of the workhouse 
by marrying a fortune! They don’t care for beauty nor 
mind, but they idolize money. Only think of a man plant- 
ing himself down, and loafing on a wife’s money. Whata 
thing! Are there any in Philadelphia? A few, they say. 
Note them, as they shuffle along Chestnut Street. What 
is their standard among substantial, true men? 

We clip the above from “ Bizarre,” and merely ask: Why 
is it that those who marry for money always wear mous- 
taches? 
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“ Anruur’s Home MaGazine.”—On our cover will be found 
a new advertisement of this publication. It is Mr. Ar- 
thur’s intention, commencing with the July number, to 
publish splendid large size steel engravings and superior 
wood-cuts. It will then be the cheapest magazine in the 
United States. Eighty pages of reading matter, and steel 
and wood-engravings, fr $2 a year. 

“SourTHeRN Lapres’ Boox.”—We are in the receipt of this 
excellent publication, and commend it to the inspection 
and patronage of the public; not of the “ Southern” public 
merely, but to the patronage of the American public, and 
to the friends of American literature everywhere. 

W. H. Mavnice, one of the go-ahead men of the day, has 
got on the right side at last. He has moved his stationary 
and blank-book binding establishment to No. 123 Chestnut 
St., on our side of the way, which is the North side, below 
Fourth Street. 


Tae Preasant Trip—tTae ScavurLemt Boats.—Over two 
thousand persons each fine day avail themselves of this 
jelightful trip, and every day tends to improve the fine 
scenery on the river. Captains Green and Cline are as at- 
tentive as ever to the young folks who are committed to 
their care. 


“Most Lame AnD Imporent Conciusion."—A French 
paper in New York states that a woman over eighty years 
of age has made affidavit that she is the mother of the 
Rev. Eleazar Williams, the great, unrecognized Bourbon. 





Tue recent cases of bribery and corruption in the lato 
electors in England remind us of a case mentioned in one 
of Lady Montague’s letters: “ A wife of one of the candi- 
dates sat at a window near the hustings, and dropped arti- 
cles of jewelry out of the window, and the person handing 
them up to her she would reward liberally, at the same 
time mentioning her name. 


” 

Caution TO Summer Boarpers.—Make haste to leave a 
house where there is a family that has a separate parlor; 
they are sure to have the best things placed before them. 
An instance occurred recently, where the “parlor family” 
had the head of the table. “ What execrable butter!” said 
one “ below the salt,” but whose little girl sat next to “ the 
family.” “Why, mamma, I don’t find itso. 1 take Mrs. 
Smith's butter.” 


PHILADELPHIA AGENCY. 


“ Mies A. R.”—Will give the pattern you desire in the 
next number. There are two other ladies who say they 
“have worked every pattern published in our ‘ Book.’” 

“0. A. M.”—Don’t know how our subscribers will like us 
to “republish some of Mrs. Hentz’s stories.” 

“Mrs. Suplee” desires us to say that all patterns ordered 
are sent of within two days after receipt of the order. 

“Miss B. HH. L.” resides in Hudson, N. Y. 

“Mrs. 0."—Ilave written to Miss R., and will forward 
her answer. 

The application for a governess was duly received, and 
we expect to hear from one daily. 

“F. Hi. H.”—Wrote about the seamstress on the 11th. 

“L. P. U.”"—Forwarded your side-saddle by express on 
the 19th. 

“L, P.”—Will send “Collier's Shakspeare” by mail. The 
postage will not cost you as much as express charges. 

“A. Y."—Enigma received; but can find no person in 
these parts who ever heard of the answer. What is it, 
bird or beast? 
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Che Borrower's Department. 





WE intend every month to publish complaints upon this 
subject from papers and individuals. The “ Miss. Prairie 
News” says, and very justly :— 

“Tr 1s not Rigut.—We wish to say a few words now to 
our friends on a certain subject, before any one chances to 
take offence. We cannot loan our exchange Magazines and 
literary journals out of the office, because it is not right. 
The exchange of one newspaper with another is a mutual 
accommodation, as each gleans from the other items of 
general and local news; but we are not so vain as to sup- 
pose that the contents of our paper can be an equivalent to 
Godey, Graham, or Godman, or Mrs. French, much less to 
Mackey or Moore, for what they send us. We send them 
the ‘ Prairie News’ that they may see that we are dealing 
with them in good faith, by calling attention to their 
merits, and occasionally giving specimens of their contents, 
yet by no means making our paper a mere transcript of 
their pages. 

“Tf, by these means, we can increase the circulation of a 
truly valuable periodical, we feel that our part of the im- 
plied contract established by exchanging, is performed, but 
to make of our exchanges a circulating library, would, to 
some extent at least, produce precisely the opposite result, 
and though they might never find it out, our conscience, 
or that self-respect which most people take for one, would 
never acquit us of the charge of having done something 
mean.” 


Tus “Emblem,” Ohio, says :— 

“ *Gopey’s Lapy’s Boor’ for May is ‘on our table,’ or, at 
least, was, but not seeing it now, we are half inclined to 
suspect that some of our fair friends have borrowed it 
awhile without our knowledge. That will ever be the fate 
of Gopry unless all the ladies become legally entitled to one 
of their own. It may be probable that such a day will 
come. What think you, Louis?” 








Che Coilet. 


A Goop Wasa For THe Hair.—Beat up the whites of six 
eggs into a froth, and with that anoint the head close to 
the roots of the hair. Leave it to dry on; then wash the 
head and hair thoroughly with a mixture of rum and rose- 
water in equal quantities. 





To MAKE Rose-WATER.—Take two pounds of rose-leaves, 
place them on a napkin tied round the edges of a basin 
filled with hot water, and put a dish of cold water upon 
the leaves; keep the bottom water hot, and change the 
water at top as soon as it begins to grow warm. By this 
kind of distillation, you will extract a great quantity of the 
essential oil of the roses by a process which cannot be ex- 
pensive, and will prove very beneficial. 


Om. or Roses.—Olive oil, two pints; otto of roses, one 
drachm; oil of rosemary, one drachm. Mix together. 
Color red by steeping a little alkanet-root in the oi] (with 
heat) before scenting it. 

To Improve THe Vorce.—Beeswax, two drachms; copaiba 
balsam, three drachms; powder of liquorice-root, four 
drachms. Melt the copaiba balsam with the wax in a new 
earthen pipkin; when melted, remove them from the fire, 
and while in a liquid state mix in the powder. Make pills 
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of three grains each. Two of these pills to be taken occa- 
sionally three or four times a day. 

To Dre Sx Srockives.—Wash the stockings clean in 
soap and water, then rinse them in hot water; if they be 
not perfectly clean, cut half an ounce of white soap in thin 
riices, and put it into a saucepan half full of boiling water. 
When the soap is dissolved, let the water cool, put in the 
stockings, and simmer fer twenty minutes; take them out 
and rinse in hot water. In the interim, pour three table- 
spoonfuls of archil into a washhand-basin half full of hot 
water; put the stockings in this dye-water, and when of 
the half violet or lilac shade, take them from the dye-water, 
and slightly rinse them in cold. When dry, hang them 
up in a close room, or in a box in which sulphur is burnt; 
when they are evenly bleached to the shade required of 
flesh-color, take them down, and finish by rubbing the 
right side with a clean flannel. Some persons calendar 
them afterwards. 





Receipts, &e. 





War Taose UNFORTUNATEIN Love Wear WILLOW GARLANDS. 
—Because willow was in ancient days, especially among 
rustics, a badge of mourning. In Virgil, nymphs and 
herdsmen are frequently introduced sitting under a willow 
mourning their loves. 


CUCUMBER-PEELINGS are said to destroy roaches. Strew 
the floor in that part of the house most infested with the 
vermin with the green peel cut pretty thick. Try it for 
several nights, and it will not fail to rid the house of their 
not very agreeable presence. 

SunstitvuTe For CreaM.—Well beat the yolks of two eggs, 
and strain them into a pint of new milk, add two lumps of 
sugar and place on a stove, stirring very carefully in one 
direction until the whole is the consistence of cream. Used 
for tea, coffee, or fruit. 


DYEING. 

A Few receipts for dyeing on a smal! scale will be found 
very serviceable, especially where regular dyers are not at 
hand. The articles for the respective colors are merely 
given, as the depth of shade must be at the discretion of 
the operator. 

Liac.—Archil, a root to be bought at the druggists. The 
eolor, which is very powerful, is extracted in boiling. 

NANKEEN.—Boil equal quantities of Spanish arnatto and 
pearlash in water till dissolved. 

Bive.—Indigo is generally used; but, as its preparation 
is not so simple as others, it will be better to purchase a 
bottle of blue dye. 

YetLtow.—Fustie chips, weld or dyer’s weed, turmeric, or 
Duteh pink. GREEN may be produced by mixing the re 
quisite portion of blue with either of the preceding. 

Rep.—Archil, madder, cochineal, and Brazil wood are 
employed to give silk a bloom, else it is only used by itself 
when lilac is wanted. 

ScarLet.—Silk cannot be dyed a full scarlet: but a color 
approaching it may be given to silk by first dyeing it in 
crimson, then dyeing it with carthamus, and, lastly, yellow, 
without heat. 

Biack.—Logwood and green copperas are commonly 
used; but the color is improved by first boiling the article 
in a decoction of galls and alder-bark. If previously dyed 
blue or brown, by means of walnut-peels, it will be still 
better. 


) 
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ANSWERS TO ENIGMAS IN JUNE NUMBER. 


1. Fool. 2. Muffin. 3. Nightingale. 
4. Saturn. 5. Cabbage. 6. Salt-cellar. 
ENIGMAS. 

1, 


My first your blood in secret draws 
My second chokes you in his paws; 
But though you must beware of either, 
Both may be laughed at when together. 


2. 
My first, my second, and my third, 
Mean the same thing repeated o'er, 
And yet, although it seems absurd, 
Each of them, too, means something more. 


3. 
Of water born, I upward fly, 
Then faint and perish in the sky. 
But, though by nature free as light, 
I can be ruled if managed right; 
And then I give you powerful aid, 
A slave in many labors made, 
And still am turned to greatest use 
The more I bully and refuse. 
I shrink, dilate, compress, expand, 
Obedient to the master’s hand ; 
Will drive his wagon, turn his mill, 
Or weave, or stamp, or what he will: 
O’er sea and land will make him speed 
Without a sail, without a steed; 
And for a thousand toils am fit 
Not by himself discovered yet. 


4. 
O wretched I, 0 hapless wight, 
Still to be out, and still forsaken! 
Who never, never can be right, 
And nowhere, nowhere ever taken! 


5. 


To half your wish join half your fear, 
And lo, a partner will appear! 


CHARADES. 


1. 

Hialf of a bird that chattering flies 
Across the wood is half of me; 
My other half your food supplies, 
Though daily cast into the sea. 


A wondrous power pervades my whole, 
And shown to stretch from pole to pole, 
In which the sailor finds a guide 

To lead him through a starless void. 


” 


My first and last are of equal strength, 
They are joined by the shortest article; 
When I’m complete, I should have strength 
But of active force not a particle. 
My first’s an equal, my last a passion, 


? 


T am a safeguard without compassion, 
Placed both for use, and to be in the fashion, 





Crntre-Gable Gossip. 


PARLOR WINDOW GARDENING. 


Trent are many who have not the convenience of a 
greenhouse, who are, nevertheless, equally fond of flowers, 
and spend considerable sums yearly in the purchase of 
plants, bestowing a great deal of pains n attending to 
them. It is not to be denied, too, that, after all their en- 
deavors, their plants look sickly, and finally dic. The 
blame is too often laid at the door of the florist who sup- 
plied them, for not giving healthy plants, when, in a!most 
every instance, the fault lies with the buyers. The plants, 
it is true, which come into the market, have generally been 
under a hich state of cultivation. They have been regu- 
larly watered, potted in soil according to their different 
habits, and grown in pots according to their size. The 
heat, air, and light have all been arranged and regulated 
as the utmost skill and experience could suggest. The 
transition from all this regularity to the tender mercies of 
the purehaser is soon felt. Drowning or starving, or 
neglecting altogether, is no uncommon fate. The pots are 
taken home, put into pans or saucers, deluged with water, 
and the water left in the saucers, or they are set in some 
conspicuous place and left to their fate. In the first case, 
the leaves turn yellow and drop, the flowers fall, and in a 
very short time all that can be seen of them are their 
naked stems, with little tufts of green on the tops or points 
of their shoots, which a few days before were in perfection; 
in the latter case, the plants die with all the leaves and 
bloom upon them. Nearly all the evils attending plants 
grown in windows are to be traced to these two causes. We 
will therefore attempt to lay down a few general rules, 
which, if properly attended to, will do away with nearly all 
the complaints under this head. 

1, Never water but when the plants actually want it. 
That is easily known by feeling the soil with the finger, or 
giving the pot a rap on the side with the knuckles. While 
it is moist, no water is needed; when it feels dry, then wa- 
ter—which latter will not be oftener than three times a 
week in autuma and winter, and every day in spring and 
summer—giving it copiously every time, and allowing it to 
run away entirely from the plant, so that the pote may 
never stand in it. The water used should be either rain 
or river-water. If necessarily from the pump or spring, it 
ought to stand in the air a day or two before using. 

2. Give as much air as possible, when the weather is 
mild, either by having the window up, or by removing the 
plants outside. If, in warm weather, this is done under a 
oright sun, the pote will have to be shaded, as the sun 
apon their sides would prove injurious to the young roots, 
and would greatly injure the plant; and if in bloom, and 
exposed to the sun, the flowers would soon fade and drop. 

3. Keep the rooms where the plants are of as uniform a 
temperature as possible, and the plants themselves as near 
the window as is convenient, except in severe weather, 
when they are better near the middle of the room during 
the night. 

4. Examine them occasionally, to see if the pots are full 
of roots. If this is the case, get some good soil, and shift 
them into pote a size larger: or, if not shifted, be more 
eareful in supplying water, as they will require more when 
In summer, water them frequently over the 
y also need it at the root as well. 


in this state. 
foliage. but not except th 
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These may be adopted as very general rules, though 
more absolutely necessary to some plants than others, but 
very good to all. There is a good deal to be considered in 
buying plants, in making the proper choice; for, however 
gratifying it may be to have those which look best in full 
bloom, it is most satisfactory to have those which last 
longest in perfection, especially those which have a succes- 
sion of bloom, and whose foliage is interesting when the 
flowers are gone. This rule may be deviated from in be- 
half of tulips, crocuses, hyacinths, and other bulbs, which 
are valuable when little else is in blossom. These will also 
bloom in the darkest streets of cities. They ought to be 
purchased either in the beginning of November, when the 
roots are dry, for planting yourselves, or in pots or glasses 
when they are beginning to grow. If iv pots, all these re 
quire a plentiful supply of water when in a growing state; 
and, if kept cool after showing flower, their season of 
blooming is prolonged. 


BRIDAL GIFTS. 


From Miss Leslie’s late excellent book on etiquette, we 
quote a chapter on the propriety of bridal presents that it 
is well to observe :-— 

“We know not why, when a young lady of fortune is 
going to be married, her friends should all be expected to 
present her with bridal gifts. It is a custom that some 
times bears heavily on those whose condition allows them 
very little to spare. And from that little it may be very 
hard for them to squeeze out enough to purchase some 
superfluous ornament, or some bauble for a centre-table, 
when it is already glittering with the gifts of the opulent— 
gifts lavished on one who is really in no need of such 
things, and whose marriage confers no benefit on any one 
but herself. Why should she be rewarded for gratifying 
her own inclinations in marrying the man of her choice? 
Now that it is fashionable to display all the wedding gifts 
arranged in due form on tables, and labled with the names 
of the donors, the seeming necessity of giving something 
expensive, or at least elegant, has become more onerous 
than ever. For instance, poor Miss Cassin can barely afford 
a simple brooch that coats five dollars; but she strains the 
utmost capacity of her slender purse to buy one at ten dol- 
lars, that it may not disgrace the brilliant assemblage of 
jewelry that glitters on the bridal table of her wealthy 
friend, Miss Denham. And, after all, she finds that her 
modest little trinket looks really contemptible beside the 
diamond pin given by Mrs. Farley, the millionaire. After 
all, she sees no one notice it, and hears no one say that it 
is even neat and pretty. To be sure, the bride, when it 
was sent with a note on the preceding day, did vouchsafe a 
polite answer. But then, if poor Miss C. does not make a 
wedding present to rich Miss D., it might be supposed that 
Miss C. cannot afford it. Neither can she. And her mak- 
ing the effort elicits perhaps some satirical remarks, that 
would be very mortifying to Miss Cassin if she heard them. 
We repeat, that we cannot exactly perceive why, when the 
union of a couple of lovers, in many cases, adds to the hap- 
piness, honor, and glory of the married pair alone, their 
friends should think it a duty to levy on themselves these 
contributions, so often inconvenient to the givers, and not 
much cared for by the receivers. 
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“ When the young couple are not abounding in what are 
called ‘the goods of this world,’ the case is altered; and it 
may then be an act of real kindness for the opulent friends 
of the bride to present her with any handsome article of 
dress or of furniture that they think will be acceptable. 
What we contend for is that, on a marriage in a wealthy 
family, the making of presents should be confined to the 
immediate relatives of the lady, and only to such of tem 
as can well afford it. 


HOME TRUTHS.—FOR HOME DISCUSSION.—No. 2. 


TALKING oF OrnERS.—It is very difficult, and requires all 
“the wisdom of the serpent and the harmlessness of the 
dove,” to talk of people, without violating the laws of 
charity or of truth; it is therefore best to avoid it. By 
substituting books, and the vast variety of characters and 
opinions which they present, you give yourself and your 
companions ample scope for the expression of your thoughts 
and feelings, for the discussion of various questions, for 
sharpening each other’s wits by collision of sentiment, cor- 
recting the judgment by comparison and discrimination, 
and strengthening the memory by repetition and quotation. 

Tue Last Worp.—If you consider having the last word a 
victory, we advise you for the future to resign it and suffer 
the defeat. Husband and wife should no more fight to get 
it than they should struggle for the possession of a lighted 
bomb-shell. Married people should study each other’s 
weak points as skaters look out for the weak points of the 
ice, in order to avoid them. Ladies who marry for love 
should remember that the union of angels with woman 
has been forbidden since the flood. The wife is the sun of 
the social system. Unless she attracts, there is nothing to 
keep heavy bodies like husbands from flying into space. 
The wife, who would properly discharge her duties, should 
never have a soul above trifles. Don’t trust too much to 
good temper when you get intoanargument. Sugar is the 
substance most universally diffused through all natural 
products. Take you a hint from this provision of nature. 

Lapy Frrenps.—You can always judge better of a per- 
son’s characte. by her manner of talking with others than 
by what she addresses directly to you, and by what she 
says of others than by what she says tothem. A conver- 
sation like this ought to put you on your guard against 
any intimacy with a girl capable of it. The vivacity of 
youthful feelings is such that it often hurries girls into 
intimacies which soon after prove uncongenial and bur- 
densome. You mistake an accidental agreement for a real 
sympathy, one agreeable interview for an insight into the 
whole character; and thus, by judging too hastily, you 
judge wrongly. Far be it from us to recommend a suspi- 
cious character: we would rather see a young heart de- 
ceived again and again, than see it nourishing suspicion as 
a habit of the mind; but we would have you make it a 
rule never to pledge yourself to any intimacy until you 
bave taken time to consider your first impressions, and to 
distinguish between the charm that really belongs to a 
new acquaintance, and that which was thrown over your 
first interview by accidenta! circumstances and associations. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We have noticed the starting and cracking of the ena- 
melled cover of the “Gems for the Drawing-Room,” com- 
plained of by “E. L.” One in our own possession has the 
same defect. It is probably caused by heat, and may be 
repaired by any ornamental] bookbinder. Inlaid furniture, 
boxes, desks, etc., are liable to the same defacement. When 
inlaid with metal, care should be taken to provide some 
means for allowing the metal to expand, since its expansive 
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power is considerably greater than that of wood. Inatten- 
tion to this circumstance is the cause of the metal starting 
in a warm room, especially when on a carved surface, as the 
back of a chair. In fact, all ornamental furniture, with 
beadings. carvings, etc., is liable to start, and requires glue 
repairs the first season itis in use. The utmost attention 
on the part of the manufacturer cannot always prevent 
this. 

There are some very useful hints which can only be 
gathered by experience, of service to those in mourning. 
For instance, it is no longer considered necessary to line 
the waists of their materials with black silk, over the dril- 
ling or plain cotton lining first fitted; we have not there- 
fore provided it in the packages forwarded to “8. J. M.” 
The common black linen is open only to the objection of 
dyeing or staining. This can be obviated by boiling it be 
fore used in salt and water, and pressing it smoothly while 
still damp. This is a saving both of expense and trouble, 
and will be found much cooler than the double lining. We 
have sent raw silk hose, as they look nearly as well, and 
last much longer. With gaiters, white cotton stockings are 
preferable, in the sense of neatness. 

The shell comb for “ Miss C. L. B.” has been repaired to 
look as well as ever, at Rice & Smith’s, New York. Shell 
repairs can be done at several other places, at moderate 
prices; so it is useless to throw by a comb costing five or 
ten dollars for a slight fracture or the loss of a tooth; 
shell dentistry being also attended to. 

“A Sister” is certainly to be condoled with on the diffi- 
culty she meets with in suiting her brother as a seam- 
stress. Republics are notoriously ungrateful. Very fine 
plaits are no longer worn in shirt bosoms, the average 
being five om each side, laid smoothly. Turn over, or 
Byron collars are now the style, in place of the stiff three 
ply “ throat-cutters” of the past year, a cool and convenient 
fashion for the summer months, but not becoming to all. 
Wristbands do not follow the same rule, being somewhat 
shallow, and hollowed so as to come over the hand. A 
very fine double cord is sometimes stitched into the edge of 
the collar, wristbands, and the broad plait in the centre of 
the bosom. At a gentleman's furnishing store, they range 
in price from $1 50 to $3 and $5 a piece. 

We give directions for window-gardening in the present 
number, and are very much obliged to “ F. F.” for suggest- 
ing it. 

We are sorry not to be able to furnish rules for “ table- 
moving” to our young friend, “A. L. §.,” having never 
succeeded in any such pastime ourselves. Lighting the 
gas by electricity is a much more simple and agreeable 
parlor amusement. 
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NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


Tlaving had frequent applications for the purchase of 
jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a distance, the 
Edlitress of the Fashion Department will hereafter execute 
commissions for any who may desire it, with the charge 
of a small percentage for the time and research required. 
Bridal wardrobes, spring and autumn bonnets, dresses, 
jewelry, bridal cards, cake-boxes, envelopes, etc. etc., will 
be chosen with a view to economy, as well as taste; and 
boxes or packages forwarded by express to any part of the 
country. For the last, distinct directions must be given. 

Orders, accompanied by checks for the proposed expendi- 
ture, to be addressed to the care of L. A. Godey, Esq., who will 
be responsible for Uve t, and the early execution of com- 
missions. 
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Instructions to be as minute as is*possible, accompanied 
by a note of the height, complexion, and general style of 
the person, on which much depends in choice. Dress goods 
from Levy's or Stewart's, bonnets from Miss Wharton’s, 
jewelry from Bailey's, Warden's, Philadelphia, or Tiffany's, 
New York, if requested. 


DESCRIPTION IN FULL OF STEEL FASHION PLATE. 


Fig. 1st.—Dress of queen’s brocade, the pattern being a 
rich grouping of natural flowers, wrought with a lifelike 
richness of imitation. The shade is the favorite lemon 
color, which admits only of blue in trimming and decora- 
tion. The richness of the silk requires little additional 
ornament, the stomacher of blue ribbon knots, which ex- 
tends around the opening of the basque and is repeated on 
the sleeves, being all. A headdress of the same, in close 
rosettes, and a suit of Honiton or Mechlin lace in frills, 
completes the costume. 

Fig. 2d.—Evening-dress, very simple and girlish, a lace 
robe over a delicate rose-colored silk slip; the skirt of the 
robe is edged with shallow scallops, and confined at the 
waist by a sash tied in front. The slightly pointed berthé 
of the corsage is edged with two rows of narrow lace, the 
same running around the neck and sleeves. Bracelets of 
coral, carved in imitation of roses; a band and knot of rich 
rose-colored ribbon confines a bouquet of blush roses to the 
left. The hair is arranged very simply, waved over the 
forehead, and gathered into a mass of braids behind, where 
it is upheld by pins, no comb being visible. 
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CHITCHAT UPON PHILADELPHIA AND NEW YORK 
FASIIIONS FOR JULY. 


The month of watering-places, and the height of the 
season at Saratoga, make our cities, with their deserted 
streets, a very unpromising field for the novelty-seeker. 
New York is, as usual, thronged with birds of passage— 
unusually thronged in the attractiveness of the Crystal 
Palace and Hippodrome; but they wear the styles brought 
out in the early spring at the tables d’hdte of our large ho- 
tels, in Broadway, at Niblo’s, and Castle Garden. “ Desert- 
ed” will, of course, be understood as a figure of speech 
applying to the fashion-leading portion of our communities, 
who are not seen in town before September shoppings and 
October openings make the business of the hour. The 
milliners are engaged only in headdresses and evening- 
dresses, which are in every variety of light and graceful 
styles, the rich brocades of winter being, with a few excep- 
tions, replaced by the lace, tissue, and grenadine robes, 
with their exquisite patterns and gossamer-like delicacy 
of texture. Our chat must therefore be confined to the 
few changes brought about by the extreme heat, and 
foreign on dits selected from various London and Parisian 
correspondents. 

Thin mantillas are cut after the same shapes as those 
worn in the spring, very low on the shoulders, and all of 
searf shapes. The wide collar, turning back the entire 
length of the front, is also copied. At Stewart's opening, 
some of the most stylish were in plain black silk, with 
trimming of the same, or fringe, headed by narrow rows of 
velvet. Others were entirely covered by rich satin-edged 
ribbon, with a streaming bow and ends of the same from 
the point of the collar behind. The most tasteful of the 
lighter styles were also of ribbon, white and pure, set on 
a lace foundation, of a scarf shape, the ribbon running 
around the shoulders. The upper row forms the collar, 
and is united in the centre by a bow and long ends of the 


same These flowing and graceful pendents mark the 
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style of the present season in trimming bonnets, etc. etc. 
They will be found very pretty, and very inconvenient. 
India and Swiss muslin mantles, with a ruffle of French 
embroidered flouncing, three or four inches deep, will be 
especially suitable for the coming months, July and Au- 
gust. Plain white grenadine and barége, with satin-edged 
ribbon trimming, or quillings of the same, with ribbon 
bows, are also worn. 

Parasols are unusually small, and of the old-fashioned 
pagoda shape that, in the days of our grandmothers, were 
sometimes finished with a hook and ring. Deep brown is 
the fashionable shade, with a Florence silk lining of the 
same, or white. The handles are small, quite plain, and 
dark, the whole article having an unusually light and 
manageable appearance. 

Among the new tissues is one much used for walking- 
dresses, a kind of craped material, or mixture of wool and 
silk; it is in close imitation of the fabric of China crape 
shawls. Doubtless in compliment to the empress, the 
French modistes are copying from the more fanciful, co- 
quettish Spanish styles; few dresses are made all of the 
same material, the basque of some being composed of fine 
black cashmere or velvet, with rich braiding or lace over 
the hip. The Spanish mantilla no one will quarrel with, 
as we have used it in modified forms for years past. No- 
thing can be more becoming than floating lace over fair 
shoulders, or thrown gracefully, in the form of a straight 
scarf, over the arms and shoulders. Then there is a silk 
mantilla, with its lace hood or veil, a most convenient and 
bewitching costume when added to an evening-dress. 

As to making up dress materials, when flounces are 
worn they are increased in number, but, of course, decrease 
in depth. Twelve or fifteen, scarcely wider than ruffles, 
are sometimes seen. Skirts are also trimmed with rows of 
ribbon, velvet, or embroidery, scarcely any being plain. 
Basques are still in favor, but not those added to the body ; 
they are made sloping, the corsage itself cut over the hip. 
The Empire, or Marie Louise style is still confined to a 
very narrow circle; few ladies would attempt to appear in 
the low bodies, short, round waists, and small sleeves 
which distinguish it. Pagoda sleeves, very full and flow- 
ing, are as much in favor as ever. 

Young ladies wear white muslin bodies, with colored 
skirts; these bodies are made full into a band at the waist, 
to which is attached a worked frill; they are fastened 
round the waist by a sash of ribbon; the skirts are gene- 
rally made of small checked silks, of light colora, such as 
blue or pale pink, &c. The robe Indienne, for young la- 
dies, is very fashionable; it is a magnificent double taffe- 
tas, with an Indian embroidery, imitating flounces, formed 
of wreaths of different kinds. White tarletane, spotted 
with violets, is much worn for ball evening parties. 

Shoes are worn with large flat bows of ribbon on the in- 
step, not the point of the toe, as heretofore; sometimes black 
or white lace is introduced. Even bugles are used in orna- 
menting satin boots for evening dress, and produce a very 
pretty effect when corresponding with the rest of the cos- 
tume. Pocket-handkerchiefs » - fantastically embroidered 
in colored thread and beads; . ik stockings are also worn 
embroidered with beads. In short, every device that is 
costly or fantastic is sure to take ground, for a time at 
least, with the pleasureloving, novelty-seeking Parisians, 
who spend fortunes in ball<iresses, and throw away an i:- 
come on some trifling bauble or antique lace. 

We note one change in fashion, not relating to dress, 
however, worth a chance mention. All letters and invita- 
tions are now written on Nankeen-colored laid paper, and 
the large, unglazed visiting-cards now in use are no longes 
turned down on the corner, but folded in half, if left for a 
friend. FasHion. 
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THE LATEST STYLES. 























From W. H. Carryru’s celebrated depot for Curtains, Furniture Coverings, Window Shades, and all 
kinds of parlor trimmings, No. 169 Chestnut Street, corner of Fifth, Philadelphia. (For description, 


see page 176.) 
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This sleeve is distinguished by peculiar novelty and elegarce, and its exquisite lightness affords a pleasing 
relief to the sombre effect of mourning costume. It is composed of white tulle, and the broad frill at the end 
is cut out in deep vandykes, which are edged with several rounds of white floss silk, stitched on in the manner 
of braid. 
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